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THB ATLANTIC OCEAN, SHOWING THE ROUTES FOLLOWED BY EARLY VOYAGERS 
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•tnce the sixteenth century, been the chief commercial highway of the world; but even earlier than that period, hardy 
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[THE ATLANTIC OCEAN! 

AND ITS PLACE IN HISTORY 

By Dr. Karl Weule 

THE ATLANTIC BEFORE COLUMBUS 


r T'HE Atlantic may be regarded as a long 
* canal which winds, in the form of a 
letter S, and preserving an almost uniform 
breadth, between the Old World and the 
New. It extends from one Polar circle to the 
other. Such a configuration, when once it 
became known to mankind, was bound to 
favour international communications. The 
narrowness of the Atlantic has had momen¬ 
tous results for the history both of states 
and of civilisation. But it was long before 
the shape of the Atlantic was realised, and 
this for two reasons. First, the Atlantic 
has few islands, and this is particularly 
true of the zone which was the first to be 
attempted by navigators, the zone lying 
opposite the mouth of the Mediterranean. 
Secondly, the Mediterranean was a poor 
school for explorers. The broken coasts 
and the numerous islands of that s-,a 
make navigation too easy. The Mediter¬ 
ranean peoples did not, therefore, obtain 
that experience which would have fitted 
them for the crossing of the outer ocean. 

Their explorations were never extended 
more than a moderate distance from the 
Pillars of Hercules, either in the Greco- 
Roman period or in more recent times. 
Almost the same obstacles existed to the 
navigation of the northern zone 
, of the Atlantic. The North 


Difficulties 
ia the Way of 


M . . Sea and Baltic are not easily 

aviga on nav jg a t e d; they presented 

difficulties so great that for a long time 
they discouraged the inhabitants of their 
littorals from taking to the sea. The 
dolmen builders, indeed, showed some 
aptitude for maritime enterprise; and 
much later we find that the men of the 

2 L 


Hanse towns and their rivals in Western 
Europe made some use of the sea for 
trade. But maritime enterprise on a great 
scale was not attempted by these peoples. 
In the days before Columbus, only the 
inhabitants of Western Norway made 
serious attempts to explore the 
r?k e * ocean. They were specially 
e . favoured by Nature. A chain of 
lc islands, the Faroes, Iceland, and 
Greenland, served them as stepping-stones. 
But the voyage from Norway to the Faroes 
is one of more than 400 miles over a 
dangerous ocean ; and this was a much 
more difficult feat than the voyage of the 
ancients from Gades to the Isles of the Blest, 
if indeed that voyage was ever made. The 
evidence for it is by no means of the best. 

The Atlantic is not merely remarkable 
for its narrowness and dearth of islands, 
but also for the great indentations which 
are to be found in its coasts on either 
side. These have exercised a great and a 
beneficial influence on the climate of the 
Atlantic seaboard. Those of the American 
coast-lino balance those of the Old World 
to a remarkable degree. It is true that the 
eastern coast of South America bends 
inward with a sweep less pronounced than 
that of the west coast of Africa. 

But there is a striking parallelism; 
and the same phenomenon strikes us 
when we study the shores of the North and 
Central Atlantic, in spite of the fact that 
broken and indented coast-lines make it 
difficult to perceive the broad similarities 
at the first glance. Thus the Mediter¬ 
ranean corresponds to the immense gulf 
which separates North and South America. 
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Atlantic with 
the Pacific 


The part which the Mediterranean of 
the Old World has played in history is so 
important that it has demanded special 
treatment in a previous chapter. The Medi¬ 
terranean of America has no such claim 
upon the attention of the historian. It 
facilitated the conquest and settlement of 
the Spanish colonies. It has favoured the 
. development of those motley 

tanking the commun iti e s which fringe its 

shores from Cuba and Florida 
on the north to the Cape of San 
Roque on the south. Put when we have 
said this we have exhausted the subject 
of its historical importance. More im- 

g Drtant it doubtless will be in the future. 

ven at the present time it affords the 
sole outlet for the Central and Southern 
States of the American Union ; and when 
the Panama Canal is completed, this sea 
will become the natural high-road between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific—a great factor 
in political and economic history. It will be 
what the Eastern Mediterranean was in the 
early days of the Old World. But we are con¬ 
cerned with history and not with prophecy. 

North of the latitude of Gibraltar the 
two shores of the Atlantic present a 
remarkable symmetry. In shape the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and Hudson’s Bay 
resemble the North Sea and the Baltic. 
Labrador, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
and Cape Breton Island may be compared 
with North-western Europe. The chief 
difference between the two coast-lines is 
one of scale. Hudson’s Bay, for example, 
is considerably larger than the North Sea 
and the Baltic put together. This does 
not detract from the importance of the 
symmetry which we have pointed out. It 
is all the more important because it is 
most striking on those lines of latitude 
which have been most important in the * 
history of mankind. 

The Northern Atlantic Ocean has 
influenced the development of our general 
civilisation in two directions—namely, 
TfceOcftftn’t ty. those physical character- 
laftoAce on * st * cs originate from its 
CMiUatioa configuration, and by its situa¬ 
tion with reference to the ot her 
countries on the globe. The extensive 
fishing grounds which it affords have been 
a source of wealth to European popula¬ 
tions. Even when we take into account 
the colossal proportions of modern inter¬ 
national trade, deep-sea fishing is none the 
less an industry of note, and makes a very 
important,difference in the profit and loss 
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accounts of many a northern country. 
Three hundred, and even two hundred, years 
ago the fishing fleets of the Northern Sea, 
which were then numerous though clumsy, 
gathered, no doubt, a harvest in no degree 
greater than do the stfeam fishing-boats of 
the present day; but at that time the 
profits made a much more appreciable 
difference to the national wealth, and the 
safety of the national food supply was 
more largely dependent upon their efforts. 

Much more important, from a historical 
point of view, is the influence on character 
of this trading in the difficult northern 
seas; for the Teutonic nations of North¬ 
west Europe and for the French, it was 
the best of all possible schools of seaman¬ 
ship, and largely contributed to the fact 
that these nations were able to play a 
leading part in the general annexation of 
the habitable globe which has taken place 
during the last three centuries. 

The fisheries are here in closest communi¬ 
cation with that other attempt, which, his¬ 
torically at least, exercised influence no less 
enduring, to find a passage round North 
America or round Northern Europe and 
p , Asia to the east shore of Asia, 
ng an • Nothing did so much to promote 
^ ie maritime efficiency of the 
a# British nation as the repeated 
attempts that were made to find the North¬ 
west and North-east passages, which began 
with the voyage of the elder Cabot, and 
continued to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. To the Atlantic as a whole 
belongs the high service of having led the 
civilised peoples of the Old World out to 
the open sea from the confines of the 
Mediterranean and other land-locked 
waters; from the time of Columbus it 
has been a school of technical skill and 
self-reliance. However, its most northern 
part, storm-lashed and ice-bound as it is, 
is in no way inferior to the whole, in this 
respect at least, that it gave to one sole 
nation not otherwise particularly strong, to 
the English, the supremacy over the seas 
of the world within a short three centuries. 

The Atlantic Ocean may be regarded 
as a broad gulf dividing the western and 
eastern shores of the habitable world, 
conceived as a huge band of territory ex¬ 
tending from Cape Horn to Smith Sound; 
this implies a limitation of our ideas 
regarding the age of the human race. 
Its share in universal history does not 
begin before the moment when the keel 
of the first Norse boat touched the shore 
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of Greenland or Helluland. Thus,' this sea, 
so important in the development of the 
general civilisation of modern times, is, 
historically speaking, young, and its 
significance in the history of racial inter¬ 
course is not to be compared with that of 
the Pacific or the Indian Ocean. 

When compared with those ages during 
which these two giants, together with 
our Mediterranean, our Baltic and North 
Seas, made their influence felt upon the 
course of history, traditional or written, 
the thousand years during which the 
Atlantic has influenced history become 
of minor importance. The investigator, 
indeed, who is inclined to regard as 
“ historical ” only those cases in which 
the literary or architectural remains of 
former races have left us information 
upon their deeds and exploits will 
naturally be inclined to leave the Atlantic 
Ocean in possession of its historical youth. 
He, however, who is prepared to follow 
out the ideas upon which this work has 
been based, and to give due weight to all 
demonstrable movements and meetings 
of peoples, which form the first visible 
sign of historical activity upon the lower 
R . . planes of human existence, will 
^ egmmngs cons j^ er th e importance of the 

Mankind Atlantic Ocean as extending 
backwards to a very remote 
antiquity. Our views of historical develop¬ 
ment, in so far as they regard mankind 
as the last product of a special branch of 
evolution within the organic world, have 
recently undergone a considerable change; 
the most modern school of anthropologists 
conceives it possible to demonstrate, with 
the help of comparative anatomy, that : the 
differentiation of mankind from other 
organisms was a process which began, not 
with the anthropoid apes—that is to say, 
at a period comparatively late both m 
the history of evolution ana geologically— 
but at a much earlier point within the 
development of the mammals. 

From a geological and palaeontological 
point of view, however, this conclusion 
carries us far beyond the lowest limits 
previously stated as the beginnings of 
mankind. We reach the Tertiary Age, 
a lengthy period, interesting both for the 
changes which took place within organic 
life and for the extensive alterations that 
appeared upon the surface of the earth. 
The nature and extent of these changes 
must, in so far as the new theory is correct, 
have been of decisive importance for the 


earliest distribution of existing humanity. 
If the theory be true that during the 
Tertiary Age two broad isthmuses ex¬ 
tended from the western shore of the 
modern Old World to modern America, 
then from the point of view of historical 
development there can be no difficulty 
in conceiving these isthmuses as inhabited 
Tk A#l by primeval settlers. That 
a e aO,r C point of the globe over which at 
of Division ^present the deep waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean heave 
would then, in fact, have been not only 
the earliest but also the most important 
scene of a* tivity for the fate of mankind. 

As regar is the later importance of the 
Atlantic Ocean, the collapse of these two 
isthmuses marks the beginning of a period 
which is of itself ot such great geological 
length that those first conditions which 
influenced the fate of our race appear to 
its most recent representatives as lost 
in the mists of remote antiquity. After 
the Atlantic Ocean appeared in its present 
form, the inhabitants of the Old World 
had not the slightest communication with 
the dwellers upon the other shore. The 
Atlantic Ocean then became in fact a 
gulf dividing the habitable world. 

In all times and places mystery and 
obscurity have exercised an attraction 
upon mankind, and thus, too, the Atlantic 
Ocean, bounding as it did the civilisation 
gathered round the Mediterranean, at¬ 
tracted the inhabitants of those countries 
from an early period. As early as the 
second millennium before the birth of 
Christ we find the Phoenicians on its 
shores, and soon afterwards their western 
branch, the Carthaginians. 

The inducement venture out upon its 
waves was the need of tin, the demand for 
which increased with the growing use of 
bronze; and the rarity of this metal induced 
them to brave the dangers of the unknown 
outer sea. However, these two branches 
of the great commercial nations of Western 
Asia did not attain to any great 
7 \ . knowledge of the Atlantic 
**\ ° Ocean. We are reminded of the 
e ea reluctance of the towns and re¬ 
publics of Italy to pass through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, though the high seas 
had long been sailed by the Portuguese 
and Spaniards, or the cowardice of'the 
Hanseatics, who hardly dared to approach 
the actual gates of the ocean, when we find 
these two peoples who ruled for so many 
centuries over the Mediterranean, which 
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is itself of no small extent, unable to 
advance any material distance beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules. Even as regards the 
tin trade, the chief labour was probably 
undertaken by the seafaring coast-dwellers 
of separate parts of Western Europe. 
How small in reality were the achieve¬ 
ments of both nations upon the Atlantic 
is shown by the amount of 
me Pays of p ra j se lavished upon the coast- 

CMiuii.. in s v °y a 8 e of Hanno, which, 
however important for geo¬ 
graphical science, was no great achieve¬ 
ment of seamanship. It is a characteristic 
feature of all landlocked seas to limit not 
only the view, but also the enterprise of 
the maritime peoples upon their shores. 

In Greek civilisation the Atlantic Ocean, 
as such, is only of theoretical importance. 
A few explorers did, indeed, advance from 
the Mediterranean northwards and south¬ 
wards into the Atlantic. Such were 
Pytheas of Massilia (about 300 b.c.), who 
journeyed beyond Britain to the fabulous, 
land of Thule; his compatriot and con-, 
temporary, Euthymenes, * followed by 
. Eudoxos of Cyzicus (about 150 b.c.) and 
the historian Polybius (about 205-123 b.c.) 
succeeded in reaching different points 
upon the west coast of Africa; but none 
of these undertakings led to any practical f 
result. The reason for this fact is to be 
found in the length of a voyage from the 
coast of Greece, which was a far more 
difficult undertaking for the sailors of those 
days than it now appears. Especially im¬ 
portant, moreover, is the fact that the 
Greeks, although they were the general 
heirs of the Phoenician colonial policy, 
never attempted to overthrow the su¬ 
premacy of the Carthaginians in the 
western half of the Mediterranean Sea. 

For them, therefore, the great western 
ocean remained permanently wrapped in 
the obscurity of distance, a fact which 
enabled them to people its illimitable 
breadth with creations of fancy, such as 
Rome’ the “Atlantis” of Plato; 

Struggle* With but distance was too import- 
Carthage ant an obstacle to be success¬ 

fully overcome by their in¬ 
stinct for colonisation and discovery. The 
Atlantic Ocean came into the purview of 
the Romans at the moment when their 
struggles with Carthage for the Iberian 
Peninsula ended definitely in their favour* 
(210 b.c.) ; it was not until then that this 
rapidly developing Power in the west of 
the Mediterranean whs able to advance 


from the east coast of Spain to the interior of 
the country and thence to its western coast. 
Notwithstanding the activity of Rome in 
colonisation, her supremacy in Iberia led 
to no enterprises by sea; nor were any 
such undertaken by thb Romans until they 
had established themselves in Gaul, and 
had thus gained possession of a consider¬ 
able seaboard upon the Atlantic Ocean. 

It was in 54 and 55 b.c. that Julius 
Cffisar made his voyages to Britain ; a few 
decades later came the advance of Drusus 
and of Germanicus into the North Sea. 
The nature of these conquests precluded 
adventure upon the open sea. The Romans 
were attempting only to secure their 
natural frontier against the threatened 
encroachments of the Germanic tribes, and 
confined their explorations to the southern 
portion of the North Sea. 

During the first thousand years after the 
birth of Christ the North Sea is the only 
part of the Atlantic Oecan which can be 
demonstrated to have had any enduring 
influence upon the history of Western 
Europe. The Veneti, and other tribes 
inhabiting the western coast of Spain, 
Gaul, and Germany, certainly 
Oceania adventured their vessels upon 
Legend 111 ^ ie °P en sea southward in con- 

eg n tinuation of the primeval trade 
in tin and amber; even the Romans, before 
indefinitely retiring from Britain, made 
one further advance during the expedition 
which Cn. Julius Agricola (84 a.d.) under¬ 
took in the seas and bays surrounding 
Great Britain. Of other nations, however, 
we hear nothing during this age which 
would lead us to conclude that they carried 
on communication by means of the ocean 
to any important extent. 

The age preceding the tenth century a.d. 
is entirely wanting in maritime exploits, 
with the exception of the expedition of 
the Norsemen, but is, on the other hand, 
rich in legends, the locality of which 
is the Atlantic Ocean. These are impor¬ 
tant to the history of civilisation by reason 
of their number; they are the most 
striking proof of that general interest 
which was excited, even during the 
“ darkest ” century of the Middle Ages, 
by the great and mysterious ocean upon 
the west. Historically, too, they are of 
importance for the influence which their 
supposed substratum of geographical fact 
has exercised upon the course of discovery. 
This interest appears, comparatively weak 
at first, in the “ Atlantis” legend. The 
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legend, together with many other elements 
forming the geographical lore of classical 
Greece, was adopted by the Middle Ages, 
but cannot be retraced earlier than the 
sixth century. For nearly one thousand 
years it disappears, with Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes, that extraordinary traveller 
and student in whose works the attempt to 
bring all human discovery into harmony 
with the Bible, an attempt characteristic 
of patristic literature, reaches its highest 
point. In the “ Atlantis ” of Plato, Cosmas 
apparently sees a confirmation of the 
teachings of Moses, which had there placed 
the habitation of the first men; it was not 
until the time of the Deluge that these men 
were marvellously translated to our own 
continent. The ten kings of Atlantis were 
the ten generations, from Adam to Noah. 

The power of legend as a purely theo¬ 
retical force continued after the first 
millennium a.d. only in the north-eastern 
borders of the Atlantic Ocean. The Baltic, 
owing to its Mediterranean situation, was 
at that period the theatre of so much 
human activity and progress that it has 
already received special treatment. The 
tk v-ir- North Sea, regarded as a land- 
la the* mgS l° c k e ^ ocean, was not so greatly 
N th Se benefited by its position as it 

or * has been in the later ages of 
inter-oceanic communication ; at the same 
time, the coincidence of advantages, small 
in themselves, but considerable in the 
aggregate, have made it more important 
than any other part of the Atlantic Ocean 
as an area of traffic. These advantages 
included one of immeasurable importance 
to early navigation—namely, a supply of 
islands which, as formerly in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, conducted the navigator from 
point to point ; a further advantage was 
the character of its inhabitants, who 
were far too energetic to be contented 
with a country which was by no means 
one of those most blessed by nature. 

Hence we need feel no surprise at the 
fact that the North Sea was navigated 
in all directions as early as the eighth 
century by the Vikings; their excursions to 
Iceland, Greenland, and to that part of 
North America which here projects farthest 
into the ocean, are fully intelligible when 
we consider the training which the stormy 
North-eastern Atlantic Ocean offered to a 
nation naturally adventurous. 

The example of the Norsemen was not 
generally imitated in Europe at that time. 
Charles the Great launched, it is true, a 


Opening 
up the 
Atlantic 


fleet upon the North Sea to repulse their 
attacks, and this was the first step made 
by the German people in the maritime 
profession ; though we also see the mer¬ 
chants of Cologne from the year 1000 
sending their vessels down the Rhine and 
over the straits to London, the com¬ 
mercial rivalry of Flanders and Northern 
France following them in the 
thirteenth century, and about 
the same time the fleets of the 
Easterlings visiting the great 
harbour on the Thames. For the imme¬ 
diate estimation of existing transmarine 
relations on the Atlantic side of Europe, 
these expeditions arc useful starting- 
points ; they have, however, nothing to 
do with the Atlantic Ocean as a highway 
between the Eastern and Western Hemi¬ 
spheres. The navigators who opened up 
tlie Atlantic for this purpose started from 
the point which past history and the 
commercial policy of civilised peoples 
indicated as the most suitable; that is, 
from the Mediterranean. 

The sudden expansion of the Moham¬ 
medan religion and the Arabian power 
over a great portion of the Mediterranean 
gave a monopoly of the whole of the 
trade • passing from east to west to the 
masters of Egypt and of the Syrian ports ; 
a considerable alteration took place in 
those conditions under which for more 
than a century commercial exchange had 
quietly proceeded between the Far East 
and the West—an alteration, too, greatly 
for the worse. Commercial intercourse 
became so difficult that the chief carrying 
peoples of the Mediterranean, the com¬ 
mercial city-states, began to consider the 
possibility of circumventing the obstacles 
presented by the Moslem Power, which not 
even the Crusaders had been able to shatter. 

From the year 1317 the traders of Venice 
and Genoa regularly passed the Straits of 
Gibraltar to secure their share of that ex¬ 
tensive trade in England and Flanders which 
had everywhere sprung 
into prosperity north of the 
Alps, owing to the great 
economic advance made by 
North-west Europe. Almost a generation 
earlier they had advanced from Gibraltar 
southwards in the direction which should 
have brought them into direct communica¬ 
tion with India, according to the geograph¬ 
ical knowledge of that day. This idea is 
the leading motive in the history of dis* 
covery during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
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centuries, so far as the history was worked as a closely united band of earth. However, 
out upon the sea. We see it realised in the in the scientific treatment of the great 
voyage of the brothers Vadino and Guido sea upon the west, views and conceptions of 
de Vivaldi of Genoa in 1281, and that of the world as a united whole had made 
Ugolino Vivaldi, who in 1291 sailed down their influence felt almost two centuries 
the west coast of Africa in a ship of earlier. The fact that elephants are to be 
Teodosio Doria with the object of discover- found both in Eastern India and Western 
ing the sea route to India; it is an idea Africa had led Aristotle to suppose that 
A apparent in the voyages the two countries were separated by no 

Arabs as the ma( j e the Italians to Ma- great expanse of ocean, 
th W 7 of deira, to the Canaries, and to After the Patristic Age, the theory 

16 the Azores, enterprises both was revived by scholasticism upon 

of nautical daring and of geographical im- the basis of Asiatic and Greek geo- 
portance. Mention must also be made at graphy. As transmitted by the Arabs, 
this point of the several advances upon the this theory respecting the configuration 
west coast of Africa made by Henry the of the ocean assumed that form which was 
Navigator; this series of attempts occupied bequeathed by Marinus of Tyre about 
the whole life of that remarkable prince. 100 a.d. and by Ptolemy to the Caliphs. 

It is true that the Portuguese of the The Western Ocean, upon this theory, 
fifteenth century, like the Italians before was not reduced to the narrow canal which 
them, proposed to use the Atlantic Ocean Seneca had conceived ; but, compared 
as a means of communication only up to with the length of the continent which 
that point where an imaginary western formed its shores, it yet remained so 
mouth of the Nile came forth from the narrow that a man with the enterprise of 
Dark Continent. Not in vain were the Columbus might very well have enter- 
Arabs the teachers of the West, both in tained the plan of finding the eastern 
what they did and in what they did not world by crossing its waters westwards, 
undeistand ; their additions to the know- c . Ptolemy had given the extent 

ledge of river systems are even more e om of the continent between the 
superficial than those made by European ~ . west coast of Iberia and the 

geographers of the Dark Ages. The mis- 0 ttm east coast of Asia as 180° of 

take of the Arabs most fruitful in conse- longitude ; thus one-half of the circum- 

quences was their division of the Upper ference of the globe was left for the ocean 
Nile into three arms—one flowing into the lying between. He had thus considerably 
Mediterranean from Egypt, one flowing reduced the estimate of his informant 
into the Red Sea on the coast of Abyssinia, Marinus, who had assigned 225 0 longitude 
and one flowing into the Atlantic Ocean for the whole extent of land, thus leaving 
on the coast of North-west Africa. This only 135 0 for the ocean, 
hydrographical myth, of which a hint Columbus was more inclined to rely upon 
had been given long before by Ptolemy, Marinus, as Paolo Toscanelli had estimated 
was transmitted to the West immediately the extent of land at very nearly the same 
by the Arabs. number of degrees as the Tyrian. Relying 

It is to the influence of this strange upon the stupendous journeys of Marco 
theory we must ascribe the attempts Polo and the travelling monks of the 
made by the Italians and also by thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, he 
Prince Henry; they hoped to find a observed that Marinus had estimated his 
short cut to the realm of Prester John 225 ° of longitude only for that part of 
Th Atl r an( * ^e Elysium of Southern Eastern Asia which was known to him ; 
Recar did ** Asia - A common feature in whereas the fact was that this continent 
as Illimitable theories of the time extended far beyond the eastern boundary 

about the Atlantic Ocean is assumed by Marinus, and should therefore 
the tendency to consider it as the illimit- be much nearer the Cape Verde Islands 
able western boundary of the habitable than was supposed. This view strength- 
world. In the history of discovery, this ened Columbus in that tenacity and eri- 
mental attitude continues until the tithe durance which enabled him to continue 
of Columbus, whose westward voyage working for his voyage during ten years 
cannot for that very reason be compared full of disappointments, and it gave him 
with any similar undertaking, because it that prudent confidence which is the most 
was based upon the conception of the world distinguishing feature of his character. 
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THE AGE AFTER COLUMBUS 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE ATLANTIC ON THE 
WORLD'S COMMERCE DURING FOUR CENTURIES 


O NE of the most remarkable facts in the 
history of geographical discovery is the 
failure of the discoverer of the New World 
to recognise it in its true character as an 
independent portion of the earth’s surface ; 
Columbus died in the belief that he had 
sailed on four occasions to the eastern and 
southern shores of Asia, and to his last 
breath remained faithful to that picture of 
the globe Wi.ich has already been described. 

His contemporaries were under the 
same delusion. This adherence to old 


beliefs regarding the hydrography of the 
globe has produced the characteristic cir¬ 
cumstance that, in political history and in 
the history of exploration, the Pacific and 
Atlantic are closely linked, until the year 
1513, when Nunez de Balboa descended 
from the heights of Darien to the shore of 


Epoch-Making 
Voyage of 
the Victoria 


the southern sea. The Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans were 
considered as forming one 
sea, which lay between the 


western and eastern shores of an enor¬ 


mous continental island, the Indian Ocean 


being nothing more than an indentation 
facilitating communication to the western 
shore. It was not until the return of the 


Victoria from the voyage of circum¬ 
navigation undertaken by Magalhaes that 
Europe learnt that between the western 
and eastern shores of their own world there 


lay, not the narrow sea they had expected 
to find, but two independent oceans, 
divided by a double continent, narrower 
and running more nearly north than south, 
and possessing all the characteristics of an 
independent quarter of the globe. 

An entirely new picture of the world 
then arose before the civilisation of the 


age—new in the influence it was to exert 
upon the further development of the 
history of mankind, which had hitherto 
run an almost purely continental course. 
In every age, from that of the early 
Accadians to that of Hanseatic ascendancy 
in the Baltic, the sea has ever been used 


as a means of communication. Before 
the year 1500 a.d. we see the Mediterra¬ 
nean and the Indian Ocean with all their 
branches, as well as the North Sea and the 
Baltic, in constant use by mankind, and 
during that long period we know of a whole 
tk p series of powers founded upon 
• °Z er purely maritime supremacy. 

Nations* But the P olitical and economic 
m sons history even of those peoples 

whose power was apparently founded upon 
pure maritime supremacy has been every¬ 
where and invariably conditioned by 
changes and displacements in their respec¬ 
tive hinterlands; even sea powers so 
entirely maritime as the Phoenician and 
Punic mediaeval Mediterranean powers 
and the Hanseatics have been invariably 
obliged to accommodate themselves to the 
overwhelming influence of the Old World. 

To those peoples their seas appeared, no 
doubt, as mighty centres of conflict; but 
to us, who are accustomed to remember 
the unity underlying individual geograph¬ 
ical phenomena, these centres of historical 
action give an impression of narrow bays, 
even of ponds. On and around them a 
vigorous period of organic action may 
certainly have developed at times, but 
their importance to the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of human life surpasses very 
little their spatial dimensions. 

After the age of the great discoveries 
history loses its continental character, 
and the main theatre of historical events 


is gradually transferred to the sea. At 
the same time, the co-existence of separate 
. historical centres of civilisa- 
The Atlantic ^ on comes gradually to a 

A *f. ncy close, and history becomes 
of Education world-wide> Xhe l ea p, how- 

ever, which the population of Europe was 
then forced to make from its own con¬ 
venient landlocked seas to the unconfined 


ocean was too great to be taken without 
some previous training. This training the 
Atlantic Ocean provided in full; in fact. 
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during the sixteenth century its historical as a history and as a civilisation. We do 
importance begins and ends with the task not see either Venice or Genoa crossing 
of educating European nations to capacity the Straits of Gibraltar, or the Hanseatics 
for world supremacy. No other sea upon crossing the Skagerrack or the Straits of 
the surface of the globe has exercised such Dover, with the object of taking their 
an influence, nor was any sea so entirely share in the struggle* that was beginning 
suited as a training ground by configura- for maritime supremacy. Those powers 
tion or position. The Pacific Ocean lies w$re sufficiently skilled in seamanship to 
Tfc P entirel Y a P art from this ques- maintain their supremacy within their 
e Pacific tj on . F rom 1513 the task natu- own narrow circles, but their experience 
alPoce&ns ra ^ P^ ace( i before the white was insufficient to enable them to “venture 
a ce&ni faces was 0 f learning to upon the open seas surrounding the globe, 
sail this sea, the greatest of all oceans, and A strict and thorough maritime educa- 
apparently the richest in prospects. Its tion has been from the age of discovery 
importance is chiefly as a battlefield ; it the fundamental condition for the attain- 
has nothing to do with military training. ment of the position of a modern civilised 
In this respect the Indian Ocean can power in the hard struggle between 
also be omitted particularly for geo- races and peoples. Of the nations whose 
graphical reasons, though at the same voices are heard with respect in the 
time the chief obstacle to its extensive use councils of peoples, there is none which 
by European nations is its lack of some does not consider itself permanently 
natural communication with the Mediter- equipped and armed for the wide and 
ranean. Compared with these hindrances, mighty political and economic struggle 
the political obstacles, varying in strength upon the stage of the world ; for of the 
but never wholly absent, raised by the original combatants on the scene those 
Moslem powers of Syria and Egypt are of who have obviously remained victorious 
very secondary importance. How im- were forced to gain their early experience 
portant the first obstacle has ever been is .in the hard school of maritime 

shown by the results of the piercing of it The At,antlc struggle. These original com- 
in modem times by an artificial water- * * * batants were Spain and Port¬ 
way, which is kept open by treaty to the a e le ugal upon one hand, Holland, 

ships of every nation. England, and France upon the other, and 

Speaking from the standpoint of uni- the scene of struggle was the Atlantic 
versal history, we may say that the Ocean. As regards Spain and Portugal, it 
Mediterranean has exercised a retrograde is a remarkable fact that this sea con- 
influence upon humanity, even more so cerned them only temporarily and within 
than the Baltic. Both seas conferred definite limits, thanks to the Papal edict 
great benefits upon the inhabitants of of May 6th, 1493, which divided the 
their shores, and indeed the Mediterranean world between the two Romance powers 

f ave so much that we may speak of a at the outset of their career of colonisation 
lediterranean civilisation which had on conditions which placed their bound- 
lasted for thousands of years, and did not aries within the Atlantic Ocean itself, 
end until the growing economic, political, This line of demarcation was to run from 
and intellectual strength of Northern and north to south at a distance of 100 leagues 
Southern Europe transferred the historical from the Cape Verde Islands, extended to 
centre of gravity from this inlet of the 370 by the Treaty of Tordesillas of June 
Atlantic Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean itself. 7th, 1494. Thus, as soon appeared, the 
Ififluenct f th ne ^ er °* these two main portion of the New World fell within 
MeaitcrrAAeai^ sea ? ena hkd the inhabitants the Spanish half, and only the east of 
oa Humanity on its shores to take the lead, South America was given to the Portu- 
upon the ocean, when the guese. The importance of their American 
fulness of time appeared with the westward possessions was naturally overshadowed 
voyage of Columbus, the eastward voyage by the far more important tasks which fell 
of Vasco da Gama, and the circumnaviga- to the share of the little Portuguese 
tion of the globe by Magalhaes. These nation in the Indian Ocean during the 
seas renounced the claims which they pri- next 150 years. Brazil served primarily as 
ferred before that great decade, if not to a base for the further voyage to India and 
be regarded as the transmitters of civili- the Cape of Good Hope. It was impossible 
sation and history, yet to be considered to make it a point of departure for further 
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Portuguese acquisitions, as the Spaniards 
opposed every step in this direction on the 
basis of the treaties of partition. 

During the first half of the sixteenth 
century other European powers besides 
England and Holland crowded into the 
north of the Atlantic Ocean in pursuit 
of the same objects ; we find not only 
French explorers and fishermen, but also 
Spaniards and Portuguese, in the Polar 
waters of the American Atlantic. How¬ 
ever, none of the other nations pursued 
their main object with such tenacity as 
the two first-named peoples, above all, 
the English; the period between 1576 
and 1632 belongs entirely to them, and 
was occupied without interruption by 
their constant endeavours to discover 
the north-west passage. 

The reward, however, which the English 
people gained from their stern school of 
experience in the northern seas was one of 
high importance. England then was 
unimportant from a geographical point of 
view, and a nonentity in the commercial 
relations of the world at large ; but it was 
not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century that clear evidence 
ng an s vvas forthcoming that the com- 
Great Power munkation by water between 

on e en y a fjj n g ay an( J tile Bering 
Straits, though existing, was of no use 
for navigation. But the high nautical 
skill, the consciousness of strength, and 
the resolve to confront any task by sea 
with adequate science and skill—in short, 
the unseen advantages which the English 
nation gained from these great Arctic 
expeditions, and from their slighter efforts 
in the first half of the sixteenth centuiy, 
proved of far higher importance than the 
tangible results achieved. It was these 
long decades of struggle against the 
unparalleled hostilities of natural obstacles 
that made the English mariners masters 
on every other sea, and taught the English 
nation what a vast reserve of strength 
they had within themselves. 

In considering the historical career of this 
extraordinary island-people from the six¬ 
teenth century onwards, we are forced to 
regard modern history as a whole from the 
standpoint of national Arctic exploration, 
although this is far too confined for our 
purposes as compared with the sum total 
of forces operative throughout the world. 
During the age when maritime skill was 
represented by the city republics in the 
Mediterranean and the Northmen in the 


North Sea and the Northern Atlantic 
Ocean, the Spaniards and Portuguese were 
already fully occupied with their own 
domestic affairs, the Moorish domination. 
Their first advance in the direction of 
nautical skill was not made until a con¬ 
siderable time after the liberation of 
Lisbon from the Moorish yoke (1147), when 
n the magnificent harbour at the 

Si mouth of the Tagus had be- 
p . 1 come more and more a centre 
k g '* for Flemish and Mediterranean 

trade ; even then it was found necessary 
to call in all kinds of Italian teachers 
of the nautical art. It was only slowly 
and at the cost of great effort that Spain 
and Portugal became maritime peoples; 
nnd their subjects were never seafarers in 


the sense in which the term is applied to 
the English and Dutch of the present day, 
to the Norwegians, or even to the Mahays. 

Indeed, the period of their greatness 
gives us rather the impression of an age 
of ecstasy, a kind of obsession which can 
seize upon a whole nation and inspire them 
to brilliant exploits for a century, but 
which results in an even greater reaction 
so soon as serious obstacles to their activity 
make themselves felt. Only thus can we 
explain the fact that these two peoples, 
once of world-wide power, disappeared with 
such extraordinary rapidity and so entirely 
from the world-wide ocean. The last 
Spanish fleet worthy of consideration was 
destroyed off the Downs by the Dutch 
lieutenant-admiral, Marten Harpertzoon 
Tromp, in 1639 > about the same period 
the Portuguese were also considered the 
worst sailors in Europe. 

The Dutch and the French held their 
ground more tenaciously. In both cases 
Arctic training ran a somewhat different 
course than in the case of the English. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies th*y certainly took part in the 
attempt to discover the north-west and 
north-east passages; with a tenacity 
a highly praiseworthy they ap- 

e ge of pjj e j themselves to the more 

art ime p rac tical end of Arctic deep-sea 
Enterprise fishcries an( j sea]ing . That such 

occupations could provide a good school of 
maritime training is proved by the energy 
with which the Dutch, and afterwards the 
English and the French, made the great 
step from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean ; further evidence is also to be seen 
in the unusually strong resistance which 
the two colonial powers in the se venteenth 
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and eighteenth centuries were able to offer 
to their most dangerous rival, the rapidly 
growing power of Great Britain. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury the historical character of the Atlantic 
Ocean undergoes a fundamental change. 
From the beginning of the period of great 
discoveries its special destiny had been to 
A p . A provide a maritime training 

9 r • ° d a lor the nations of North-west 
or 1 hc*m» 4 Eun)pe> and t0 make these 

,r * cy nations sufficiently strong for 
successful resistance to .the two powers of 
Spain and Portugal, for whom the supre¬ 
macy of the world seemed reserved by 
their geographical position, the world-wide 
activity of their discoverers, and the pro¬ 
nouncements of the Pope. Maritime 
capacity they had attained by their bold 
ventures in the Arctic and Antarctic 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean ; the struggle 
was fought out by these nations inde¬ 
pendently or in common in the seas to 
the south either of their own continent 
or of the West Indies. 

We refer to the great epoch of the Eng¬ 
lish and Dutch wars against the 14 invin¬ 
cible ” fleets of Philip II.; it was a period, 
too, of chat licensed piracy, almost equally 
fruitful in political consequences, which 
was /arried on in the waters of East 
America by representatives of all the 
three northern powers. The North Sea, 
the Baltic, and the Mediterranean have all 
been scourged by pirates at one time and 
another ; and in all three cases the robbers 
plied their trade so vigorously and for so 
long a time that the historian must take 
account of them. 

This older form of piracy was undertaken 
by ruffians beyond the pale of law, who 
were every man's enemy and no man’s 
friend, and plundered all alike as oppor¬ 
tunity occurred, it being everybody’s duty 
to crush and extirpate them when possible. 
But towards the end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury a different state of affairs prevailed on 
p the Atlantic Ocean. After the 

Seekfo 1 a discovery of America as an inde- 
New Route P en( knt continent, it became a 
question of life and death for 
the North-west European powers, which 
had grown to strength in the last century, 
to find an exit from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the riches of the eastern countries of th<e 
Old World. It was possible that this exit 
was to be found only in the south, in view 
of the constant ill-success of expeditions 
towards th$ Pole; and to secure the pos- 
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session of it in that quarter was only 
possible by the destruction of the two 
powers that held it. This attempt was 
undertaken and carried through in part by 
open war, in part by piracy, which was not 
only secretly tolerated but openly sup¬ 
ported by governments and rulers. 

No stronger evidence is forthcoming for 
the value attached to these weapons and the 
free use of them during the last ten years 
of Elizabeth’s reign than the honourable 
positions of Sir Thomas Cavendish, Sir 
Francis Drake, Sir John Hawkins, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh. On April 4th, 1581, 
the maiden queen went on board Drake’s 
ship, concerning which the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador had lodged a complaint of piracy 
on its return from the circumnavigation of 
the globe, and dubbed him knight. 

This irrepressible advance on the part of 
the North-west powers towards the east 
of the Old World is closely connected with 
the fact that the struggle for maritime 
supremacy was confined to the Atlantic 
Ocean only for a short period ; no sooner 
had England and Holland become con¬ 
scious of their strength than we find both 
powers in the East Indies, and 
♦k m V* * on the west coast of America ; 
r e fl * in short, wherever it was pos- 
on sible to deprive the two older 

powers of the choicest products of their 
first and most valuable colonies. So early 
as 1595 Cornelis de Houtman sailed with 
four Dutch ships to Java and the neigh¬ 
bouring islands ; he was followed shortly 
afterwards by the English and Danes. 

When the North-west European powers 
began to extend their encroachments 
beyond the limits of the Atlantic Ocean, 
this latter naturally ceased to be what 
it had been for a century past—the 
main theatre of the naval war; not 
that it became any more peaceful during 
the next two centuries. On the contrary, 
the struggles which broke out amongst the 
victorious adversaries after the expulsion 
of the Portuguese and Spaniards from 
their dominant position were even more 
violent and enduring than those of earlier 
days. This conflict, too, was largely 
fought out in the Indian Ocean, but it was 
waged with no less ferocity on the Atlantic. 

The great length of the two coast lines 
which confine the Atlantic Ocean, and the 
general strength and growing capacity of 
the states of North-west Europe, led to 
the result that, during the course of the 
last three centuries, repeated changes 
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have taken place both in the locality and first in home waters, afterwards upon the 

vigour of the struggle for the supremacy Atlantic, lastly on the Indian Ocean. This 

of this ocean, and also in the personality policy produced the three great naval 

of the combatants. Among these latter we wars of 1652-1654, 1664-1667, and 1672- 

find Portugal and Spain long represented 1674, which, without resulting in decisive 

after their rapid decadence. In the first victory for the English, left them free to 

decades of the seventeenth century the proceed with the second portion of their 

Portuguese colonies on the coast of Upper task, the overthrow of French sea power and 

Guinea fell quickly one after the other into _ the acquisition of predomin- 

the hands of the Dutch ; Elima was con- ag an * ance in the commerce of the 
quered in 1537; in 1642 Brazil fell into Land*ana Sea wor ^- Judged by the prize at 
the hands of Holland, after eighteen years’ a stake, this struggle must rank 

struggle, though nineteen years later amongst the greatest of modern times, 

it was restored to Portugal for an It began in 1688, when Louis XIV. opened 

indemnity of £800,000; in 1651 the Dutch his third war of aggression ; it continued, 

seized and held for 115 years the important with some cessations of hostilities, until 

position of the Cape of Good Hope. the Congress of Vienna (1814-1815). 

In the West Indies the division of The struggle was carried on at many 
the Spanish possessions began from 1621 points. A land war in India (1740-1760) 

with the foundation of the Dutch West decided the future of the Indian Ocean. 

Indian Company, “ that band of pirates The contest to secure communications 

on the look-out for shares.” In the course with that ocean was fought out in 

of the next ten years the majority of the Egypt (1798-180c) and at the Cape (1806); 

Lesser Antilles were taken from their old but the main conflicts were waged on the 

Spanish owners. In 1655 Cromwell took seaboard of the Atlantic or on its waters, 

possession of Jamaica. The rest of the Supremacy in the Atlantic meant supre- 

Greater Antilles remained Spanish for a con- macy in the world until the age ol 

k siderably longer period; Hayti steam began and the Suez Canal opened 

ig or e out eas tern part until a new route to the Farther East. 

"FT 1821, and Cuba and Porto Rico Some events which are otherwise of 
0 e eaa remained Spanish until 1898. secondary importance deserve notic be- 

The combatants in North-west Europe cause they prove how much the current 

are divided into groups, according to their estimate of the Atlantic’s importance 

respective importance ; on the one hand, changed in the course of the struggle, 

the three powers of England, Holland, and Tangier came into the hands of England in 

France, each of which has made enormous 1662 as the dowry of Catharine of Braganza, 

efforts to secure the supremacy of the the queen of Charles II. ; it was given up 

Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and, on the in 1684 on the ground that it cost more 
other hand, Denmark, Sweden, and Prussia.; than it brought in. Twenty years later 
which pursued objects primarily commer* English opinion as to the value of Tangier 
cial and on a smaller scale. Their efforts on had been materially modified ; and 
the African coast are marks of the rising Gibraltar, on the opposite shore, was 
importance then generally attached to seized in 1704. Since then England has 
trans-oceanic enterprise, and form points never relaxed her hold upon this fortress ; 
of departure of more or less importance in it has bean lepeatedly strengthened and 
the histories of the states concerned ; but defended under the greatest difficulties, 
in the history of the Atlantic Ocean all of Were Tangier an English possession to-day, 
these are events of but temporary import- . f English it would certainly re- 

ance compared with the huge struggle v . ra art main, even though it were to cost 

between the other three powers. to*Britain more ^ ai } yearly 

The beginnings of this struggle, as far as vote of £40,000 which England 

England and Holland are concerned, go has expended on Gibraltar for the last 
back to the foundation of the English East two centuries. Equally significant is the 
India Company ; the first serious outbreak attitude of England towards the solitary 
took place upon the promulgation of the isle of St. Helena. The Portuguese, by 
Navigation Act by the commonwealth on whom it was discovered in 1502, were 
October <)th, 1651. Henceforward English content to found a little church on the 
history is largely the tale of repeated island; the Dutch noticed St. Helena so 
efforts to destroy the Dutch supremacy, at far as to destroy the church in 1600. Bujt 
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the East India Company, upon acquiring 
it in 1650, recognised its importance by 
establishing upon it the fort of St. James. 
The island, however, was not appreciated 
at its full value until the English supremacy 
in the Indian Ocean and until Australia 
had been founded ; that is, not before 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
n 1 The taking over of St. Helena 

wv k by the English Government in 

Possession was logical sequel to 

s ssi & j.j ie occupation of the Cape. 

Both of these new • possessions were 
intended to serve as calling stations on the 
main line of ocean traffic. It was not until 
the opening of the Suez Canal that this 
line declined in importance. The main 
route now runs from Gibraltar, by Malta 
and Cyprus, to Egypt, Perim, and Aden. 

The eastern part of the Atlantic has 
served, like the Indian Ocean, as an ante¬ 
room to the Pacific. The first explorers 
of the Atlantic, and those powers which 
first seized strategic points in it, had the 
Pacific for their ultimate object. The 
opening of the Suez Canal has taken away 
this characteristic of the Atlantic, which 
is now important for its own sake alone. 

The political history of the Atlantic 
begins upon its western seaboard, though 
not so early as the history of exploration 
might lead us to expect. In the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies of South and 
Central America a vicious system of 
government acted as a bar to political and 
economic development. In the French and 
English colonies of North America pro¬ 
gress was slow, owing to the existence 
of physical obstacles. Independent deve¬ 
lopment began in the American continent 
with the Declaration of Independence. 

The American War of Independence 
marks from yet another point of view a 
turning-point in the history of the Atlantic 
Ocean. After the Convention of Tor- 
desillas, in 1494, Spain had ruled supreme 
in the Atlantic, and had almost put her 
France** authority in a position above 
Shitted the possibility of challenge 
Navy when she attempted to use Hol¬ 
land as a base for attacking 
England, the second of her rivals as an 
instrument for the destruction of the first. 
The Treaty of Paris (1763) gave England a 
similar position of predominance in the 
North Atlantic, since it definitely excluded 
the French from North America and left 
their navy in a shattered condition. The 
treaty created a mare clausum on a great 
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scale, and for the last time ; under it 
England for the first time realised the 
object towards which her policy had been 
directed for the last two hundred years. 
This situation, the most remarkable which 
the Atlantic had witnessed since the days 
of Columbus, lasted for over thirteen 
years. It was not at once destroyed by the 
Declaration of Independence (1776), but 
the growth of the United States introduced 
a change into the existing conditions. 

England’s position was altered for the 
worse ; and the North Atlantic began to 
play a new part in the history of the 
world. Hitherto there had been a move¬ 
ment from east to west ; this was now 
reversed by slow degrees. Europe had 
acted upon America ; America began at 
the open ng of the nineteenth century to 
react upon Europe ; and now, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, 
America has become a factor, sometimes 
a disturbing and unwelcome factor, in 
European complications. 

The American War of Independence was 
a chapter in the conflict for colonial and 
commercial power between England and 
France. The United States 
were largely indebted to 
French support for their vic¬ 
tory. The desire to obliterate 
the humiliation of the Treaty of Paris and 
to avenge the loss of vast tracts of territory 
in America and India had proved too much 
for the French. Their interference was 
repaid with interest by the British ; for 
a long period the French marine was swept 
from the seas ; for a considerable portion 
of the nineteenth century Britain 
monopolised the seas of the whole world. 
Next to the period of Atlantic supremacy, 
from 1763 to 1776, that which followed the 
Peace of 1815 is the most brilliant in the 
“ rough island story ” of the British. 
Geographical conditions were favourable 
to them. But they also showed a quality 
which few nations have possessed—the 
power of not only recognising, but also 
of securing, their true interests. 

With the two conventions of peace 
concluded at Paris on May 30th, 1814, and 
November 20th, or with the closing act 
of the Vienna Congress on June 9th, 
1815, the Atlantic Ocean begins a new 
period of its historical importance. In 
those conventions Britain had certainly 
condescended to return to her former 
masters some portion of the colonial prizes 
that she had gained during the last twenty 


Brilliant 
Era in British 
History 
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years. These concessions were, however, 
of very little importance compared with 
the extent and the economic and strate¬ 
gical value of that increase to which the 
island kingdom could point upon the 
Atlantic Ocean alone. Even at that time 
these concessions were more than counter¬ 
balanced by Britain’s retention of the Cape, 
and the claims which such a position 
implied to the whole of South Africa. 

Tobago and Santa Lucia in the West 
Indies, and Guiana in South America were 
to be considered, under these circum¬ 
stances, as accessions all the more welcome 
to Britain. These possessions could not 
compensate for the irrevocable loss of the 
North American colonies, but they implied 
an increase in the area of operations from 
which she could contentedly behold the 
development of the strong and independent 
life in the New World. The rocky island 
of Heligoland, which had been united to 
Britain in 1814 for seventy-six years, 
narrow as it was, was only too well placed 
to dominate commercially and strategically 
both the Skagerrack and particularly the 
mouths of the Weser and Elbe; it gave Eng- 
B . . land the position, so to speak, 

. of guardian over the slow 

on re the Ocean f Germany and the 

no less slow recovery of Den¬ 
mark. Britain’s maritime predominance 
after the conclusion of the great European 
wars was so strong, and the transmarine 
relations into which she had entered in 
the course of the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries were also so numerous, 
that this* energetic nation could not fail 
to draw the fullest possible advantage in. 
every quarter of the world from the posi¬ 
tion which she occupied at the moment. 

The period of England’s unlimited pre¬ 
dominance in the Atlantic Ocean, which she 
had gained at some cost to her own strength 
by the wars against France (1755-1763), 
had been too short for. the completion of 
those transmarine objects which she had 
in view; but after 1815 she alone of 
all the powers not only found herself 
at the height of her strength, but had also 
the additional advantage of being able 
to avail herself of a longer period of time 
to strengthen her position in other 
respects precisely as she pleased. Then it 
was that Britain extended her Indian 
colonial empire in every direction, founded 
an equally valuable sphere of rule in 
Australia, and established herself in South 
Africa and on the most important points 


along the Indian Ocean. In view of these 
undertakings, which claimed the whole 
of her attention, Britain had but little 
energy to spare during this period for the 
Atlantic Ocean. The occupation of the 
Falkland Islands to secure the passage 
of the Straits of Magellan, in 1833, the 
occupation of Lagos as the obvious exit 
p •a fr° m *h e Sudan district of 

Growth of Central Africa in the year 
Steam Power x ^ x ’ a ' Kl finely the beginning 
01 the further development of 
a limited trade on several other points on 
the West Coast of Africa—these were at 
that time the only manifestations of 
British activity on the Atlantic shores. 

The increase in the value of the Atlantic 
Ocean to the nations of the world at large 
only began with the coincidence of a large 
number of new events. Of these the 
earliest is the surprisingly rapid growth 
of steam power for the purpose of trans- 
Atlantic navigation. Not only were the 
two shores of the ocean brought consider¬ 
ably nearer for the purpose of commercial 
exchange than was ever possible with the 
old sailing-vessels, but passenger traffic 
was increased ; emigration from Europe 
to the New World on the scale on which 
it has been carried out since 1840 was 
only possible with the help of steam traffic. 

The European Powers of the last two- 
thirds of the nineteenth century have not 
yet fully realised the importance, either 
from an economic or political point of view, 
of the emigration to the United States, a 
phenomenon remarkable not only for its 
extent, but for the unanimity of its object; 
yet the states thereby chiefly affected 
had already drawn general attention to 
the fact. This process of emigration and 
its results only forced themselves upon the 
general notice upon either side of the 
ocean after the youthful constitution of 
the United States of North America had 
coalesced into a permanent body politic and 
had developed a new race, by a fusion, 
* unique in the history of 
n 1* T e humanity, of that growing 
eve ope population which streamed to 
a merica f rom eyer y coun try of the 

world ; and, finally, when this new nation 
had applied its energies to the exploita- 
tion of the enormous wealth of natural 
riches in its broad territory. 

This highly important point was reached 
considerably earlier than any human 
foresight could have supposed, owing to the 
unexampled rapidity of the development 
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of the United States ; and its importance of that development has been that home 
holds good not only for the Atlantic production not only suffices for the personal 
Ocean but for the habitable globe. So needs of the United States, but has intro- 
early as i8iz the United States, when duced a formidable and increasing competi- 
scarcely out of its childhood, had de- tion with European wares in Asia, Africa, 
dared war upon the mighty maritime and the South Seas, v or has even beaten 
power of Britain, for reasons of commer- them on their own ground ; moreover, the 
cial politics. In consequence, the United abundance of economic advantages has 
Th if 2t a States seceded, somewhat in- transformed the previous character of 
g * V a gloriously, and paid for its trans-Atlantic navigation materially to the 
fro Britain * at ^ em P^ a * trans-oceanic advantage of the United States. 

m n am a gg re ssion by confining itself It is hardly likely that the bewildering 
to its own internal affairs for a long period ; number of trans-Atlantic lines of steam 
in particular, the proclamation of the and sailing ships will in any way diminish 
Monroe doctrine on September 2nd, 1823, in the face of the North American trust, 
is to be considered as a political act materi- which was carried out in 1902. But 
ally affecting the Atlantic Ocean. American control over British irans- 

As a matter of fact, the doctrine still re- Atlantic lines and certain Continental 
mains in force, notwithstanding the selfish lines most certainly implies a weakening 
demands of France upon Mexico in 1861, of European predominance. Hencefor- 
and certain views apparently entertained ward the Atlantic Ocean loses its old 
by Britain and Germany with regard to character and becomes a great Mediter- 
South America, as the American Press ranean sea. The teaching of history 
affirmed, during the disturbances concern- shows us that its further development is 
ing Venezuela. To this sense of their own likely to proceed in this direction ; so 
military and naval insufficiency is chiefly much is plain from the development of 
to be ascribed the fact that the trans- circumstances on either side of the 
marine efforts of the United States were , Atlantic. Our European 

applied first of all to the Pacific Ocean, which e * n IC * Mediterranean and Baltic are 

is turned away from Europe, although the To^ent no *’ P er ^ a P s » entirely parallel 

European side still forms their historical evc opmen cases, owing to their compara- 

coast. Between 1870 and 1880 America tively smaller area ; yet the history which 
secured her influence in Hawaii, while at has been worked out upon their respective 
the same time she succeeded in establish- shores is in its main features nearly 
ing herself in Samoa. It was not until she identical. Whether we consider the 
advanced to the position of a leading state Phoenicians and Carthaginians, the Ionic 
in respect of population and resources Greeks, or the modern French on the 
that she ventured any similar steps upon shores of the Mediterranean, or turn our 
the Atlantic side, and even then her attacks attention to the Hanse towns or the 
were directed only against the Spaniards, Swedes upon the Baltic, the result is the 
who had grown old and weak. same. First of all, we find tentative 

The war of 1898 was the first great efforts at occupation of the opposite 
transmarine effort on the part of the shores. Phoenicia occupies Carthage; 
United States. By their action at that Greece colonises Asia Minor; France, 
time they openly broke with their former Algiers and Tunis ; and Sweden, Finland 
tradition of self-confinement to their own and Esthonia. In this way permanent 
territory; for that reason, above all lines of communication are slowly de- 
America a others, the United States veloped, though the mother country for 
Factor In World ^ ave ^ ecome a factor in the a long period remains the only base. 

Pol it Ui ° F Pities of the rest of the Independent commercial and individual 

world, not on account of the life on the part of the colony only appears 
military capacity which they then dis- as a third step. Both the Carthaginians 
played: any European power could have and the Greeks of Asia Minor surpassed 
done as much either by land or sea. Far their mother countries not only m the 
more important to European civilisation extent and organisation of their economic 
than their militarjT development is the development but also by the boldness 
economic development of North America, with which they carried it out. Apply- 
which has advanced almost in geometrical ing these conclusions to the Atlantic 
progression. The immediate consequence Ocean, the prospects before the Old 
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World seem somewhat doubtful; even extent than the two former by the new 
to-day, many an individual might find means of communication. The advantage 
good reason for characterising the once of friendly shores lying beyond its harbours 
boundless ocean as a future mare clausum , favoured extensive sailing voyages ever 
access to which is to depend upon American since 1492, and this advantage naturally 
favour. In any case, the times when the exists in increased extent for steam 
European Powers could rightly regard the navigation. The general shortness of the 
Atlantic Ocean as their special domain by lines of passage is more than a mere 
right of inheritance are past for ever. R geographical phenomenon. 

Probably, after the opening of the Central th ® ad an(1 economically, 

American Canal, the Pacific Ocean and New it brings the countries and 

the countries upon its shores will become continents into closer relation, 

more prominent than hitherto ; however, Britain and North America are not only 
the general direction of American life more closely related anthropologically ana 
will remain as before, directed towards ethnographically, but at the present 
Europe and the Atlantic Ocean. day they carry on a larger interchange of 

The reasons for this are both historical commercial products than any other two 
and geographical. Historically speaking, countries. Improved communication be- 
the closest national and political relations tween the harbours of these two countries 
conjoin both shores of the Atlantic is certainly not the ultimate cause of the 
Ocean. It is true that, when viewed in two phenomena above mentioned, 
the light of the rapid growth of modern Upon the west of the Atlantic Ocean the 
life, the dates of the foundation of the achievements of technical skill in steam 
South and North American colonies appear navigation, together with the political 
considerably remote. None the less. Brazil and economic. advance of the United 
at the present day considers herself a States, has increased the importance of 


daughter of Portugal, and the united pro- 
vinces of Canada recognise 
rosperous their origin upon the other 
States of North ^ q{ ^ At \ antic> These 

rnenca old ties of relationship tend 

to reappear with renewed force. In the 
financial year 1890-1891 2*4 per cent, of the 
United States imports went through New 
Orleans, 6 per cent, through San Francisco, 
but no less than 81*5 per cent, through the 
great harbours of the Atlantic coast. More¬ 
over, notwithstanding the rapid develop¬ 
ment of the West, the most populous and. 


the most commercially powerful colonie? 
and states of North America are to be found 


on the Atlantic coast; the great towns, the 
most important centres of political and 
intellectual life, are also situated upon 
the shores that look towards Europe. 

The indissoluble character of these 


this sea to an unforeseen extent ; so, too, 
upon the east the achievement of connect¬ 
ing the Mediterranean and Red Sea, and 
the political progress implied in the rise 
of the German Empire, have led to the 
same result. To the southern part of the 
ocean as a whole the opening of the 
Suez Canal implied at first some loss; 
since 1870 the old lines of steamship 
traffic from Europe to India and the 
Pacific, by way of the Cape, have been 
deserted; sailing lines carrying heavy 
cargo to the south and eastern shores of 
Asia and the steamship lines bringing 
Europe into direct communication with 
the west coast of Africa have remained. 

Notwithstanding the rise of a commercial 
movement from west to east and a con¬ 
sequent lessening of the importance of the 
eastern ocean, the Suez Canal may in a 


historical relations is reflected almost 
identically in the geographical conditions. 
To a modern steamship even the great 
breadth of the Pacific is but a comparative 
trifle, and this means of rapid communi¬ 
cation is proportionately a more powerful 
influence in the narrower seas. It was 
not until steam navigation had been 
developed that the full extent of the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans was explored. 
In the case of the Atlantic the date of 


certain sense be regarded as the primary 
_ „ lf cause of the greater value 

Suez Canal » w j 1 j c j 1 has been recently at- 

Commercia t ac h e d to the eastern Atlantic 
Importance Qcean and ^ shores The 

opening of this canal—of no use to 
sailing-ships—through the old isthmus at 
the end of the Red Sea was certainly not 
the first and only cause of the remarkable 
sudden rise in oceanic communication, 
which is a feature as distinctive of the 


exploration is much more remote, but this years 1870 to 1880 as is the decay in com- 
ocean has profited to an infinitely greater munication by sail that then began; this 
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advance in trans-oceanic communication is 
much rather to be ascribed to progress in 
the art of naval construction. The fact, 
however, remains that since that period 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, which had 
formerly been unknown to the maritime 
nations of Europe, with the exception of 
peoples like the English and Dutch who 
Vk M had sailed on them for nearly 

e odern ^ Tee ce nturies, have now been 

f m £ re thrown open to the maritime 
o ermany wor j^ ^ j ar g e . these powers re¬ 
quired but a very mild stimulus to become 
aspirants for colonial possessions instead 
of desiring merely commercial activity. 

This impulse is now visible as an influ¬ 
ence affecting every district of the world 
that still awaits division, and it was 
Germany that performed the historical 
service of giving it; we refer, not to the 
old “ geographical idea/’ but to the 
modern united empire of Germany, which 
has realised the necessity of making 
strenuous efforts if it is not to go unpro¬ 
vided for in the general division of the 
world. All the old and new colonial 
powers at once gathered to share in the 
process of division, so far as it affected the 
islands and surrounding countries of the 
two eastern oceans—a fact that proves the 
importance of the new line of communica¬ 
tion which had immediately given an in¬ 
creased value to the districts in question. 

These attractions were nowhere existent 
in the case of the west coast of the Dark 
Continent, which has only recently been 
opened, and perhaps not yet entirely, to 
commerce ; they would, no doubt, have 
remained unperceived even yet had it not 
been for the surprising rapidity with which 
Germany established herself on different 
points of the long shore, and thereby 
attracted the attention of others to that 
locality. So quickly did the value of the 
continent rise that in the short space of a 

Partition y ear not a * oot °* ^ sandy shore 

“ “. remained unclaimed. Since that 

Interior* # date, a l most the whole of the 
interior of Africa, which had 
remained untouched for four centuries, has 
been divided among the representatives 
of modern world policy. Owing to the 
massive configuration and primeval cha¬ 
racter of the district, the greater portion of 
its history hafc so far been worked out 
within the continent itself behind its sand¬ 
hills and mangrove forests; at the same 


time, this discovery of modern politics, 
which in our own day implies an imme¬ 
diate commercial development, has again 
made the adjoining area of the Atlantic 
Ocean a prominent factor in the great 
struggle for the commerce of the world, 
more prominent, indeed, than could have 
been imagined two decades previously. 

The conquest of the ocean was success¬ 
fully carried out for the first time at a 
point where geographical configuration 
favoured the passage, while also demand¬ 
ing that maritime capacity which can only 
be acquired in a hard school of training. 
Such a school was provided for nearly a 
century by the Northern Atlantic Ocean 
for those nations who were forced to stand 
aside—even after the discovery of the 
New World, and the clear delineation of its 
hydrographical conditions, by two enthu¬ 
siastic and highly favoured nations of the 
south had greatly increased the sphere of 
influence of the white races. 

In the event, neither enthusiasm nor 
good fortune proved for success in this 
n . labour; the honour due to the 
o — y final conquerors of the Atlantic 
e . Ocean and the sea in general 

an 1C belongs chiefly to the English 
nation after its training in the Arctic school. 
The Atlantic Ocean has lost its Old World 
character as a boundary sea or oceanus ; 
at the present day it is a Mediterranean 
dividing the two worlds. In the Old 
World, the narrow area of the European- 
African Mediterranean once gathered the 
material and intellectual wealth of anti¬ 
quity upon its shores, and became the 
nurse of widely differentiated civilisations; 
so at the present day the Atlantic Ocean, 
especially on its northern shores, has 
become the intermediary of our civilisa¬ 
tion, which embraces the world. 

This ocean is now the permanent means 
of communication between the two great 
centres of civilisation, and the promoter 
of every advance in culture. We ask 
whether this is to be permanent ? The 
value of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
of the Baltic and Mediterranean, to 
humanity in the past can be traced without 
difficulty, while their value at the present 
is clearly apparent, but what their influence 
will be upon humanity hereafter, how their 
relations may be adjusted with the Atlantic 
Ocean, their latest and most successful rival, 
only time can show. Karl Weule 
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SEVENTH GRAND DIVISION 

AMERICA 

We have now arrived at the last grand geographical 
division in the world’s history ; a division which, as far as 
land is concerned, includes a hemisphere. But its written 
history covers little more than a period of four centuries, 
and the monumental records are meagre and vague. 

In some regions a civilisation far from despicable existed 
perhaps for some centuries before Columbus ; but when 
we compare this with the three thousand years of written 
records in the Eastern Hemisphere, and the monumental 
records which may have survived for ten thousand years, 
it becomes obvious that American history forms but a 
small part in the history of the world. 

In it, however, we include what anthropological inquiry 
can tell us of the primitive races which peopled two 
continents, and what is known of the civilisations which 
came into being during our European “ Middle Ages.” 

But the main part of our story deals with the expan¬ 
sion of the dominion of one European people in the 
southern and central portion of the two continents, the 
expansion and rivalry of two other European peoples in 
the northern portion, the supremacy achieved by the 
British race, and the development of the twin Powers of 
that race partly under the Union Jack and partly under 
the Stars and Stripes. 

To this is added the study of the world around the 
Poles, which completes our survey of the Oceans as well 
as of the Continents of the globe ; and thence we pass 
finally to touch in closing on some of those inquiries 
which are suggested by the story we have told. 
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& AMERICA BEFORE CDLUMBUSJI 

PRIMITIVE RACES OF THE CONTINENT 

By Professor Konrad Haebler 
WHERE DID AMERICAN MAN COME FROM? 


'T'HE problem how the first men may have 
* come to America has always given 
much food for reflection to both learned 
and unlearned. Many could not imagine 
that a continent should exist with count¬ 
less different races for whom no place could 
be found in the genealogy of Genesis, and 
for want of a better way out of the diffi¬ 
culty they assumed that the inhabitants 
of America were the descendants of the ten 
lost tribes of Israel. This naive assump¬ 
tion did direct service to science itself by 
offering occasion to some intelligent ob¬ 
servers to go thoroughly into the manners 
and customs of the American Indians, in 
the hope of discovering analogies which 
might serve them as proofs. 

A second hypothesis regarding the origin 
of the Americans has received a far more 
scientific colouring. The fabulous island- 
world of the Western ocean, the oldest 
evidence of which is the mythical Atlantis 
of Plato's Timaeus, exercised an indirect 
influence on the discovery of the New World, 
in so far as even Columbus was under the 
spell of belief in it. Whether it was based 
w K on any historic or prehis- 

* a# * c/ j* a toric feet has not hitherto 

snrsrr' ■?». p-™*- *>< r 

of science are not wanting 
who answer this question in the affirmative, 
and who see in a land-bridge over the 
Atlantic Ocean the way by which the first 
men came to the American continent. 

Modern research no longer takes up so 
naive a position on this question as the old 
Spaniard who therewith attributed to the 
Indians a Keltiberian origin. The sinking 


of a continent between Europe and America 
in an age when our part of the earth was 
inhabited by peoples whose traces are still 
to be found must in any case have left 
some signs which could not have escaped 
the advanced investigation of the earth's 
surface. The attempt to trace the out¬ 
lines of this continent from the cliffs and 
T shoals of the Atlantic Ocean is 

Route ir * a ^ so wor ^^ ess trifling. On the 

^America ° tt,er hand ’ g colo S ists of note 
believe that they can prove 

that the northern part of the Atlantic 
Ocean was not always covered by water, 
and they think it was by this way that 
man came from the Old World to the New, 
in times when the climatic conditions of 
our part of the globe were still considerably 
different from those of history. 

Finally, still a third hypothesis exists 
for the population of America. It would 
be the simplest of all did not the same 
science which admits the possibility of a 
North Atlantic land-bridge having existed 
dispute the same possibility for this. 
Nowhere do the continents of the Old 
and New World approach nearer to one 
another than in North-west America, where 
Bering Strait separates them by only a 
narrow arm of water, and the Aleutian 
Islands also make it possible for a navi- : 
gator provided with but the most primitive 
appliances to cross from one to the other. 

At all times vessels of the inhabitants of 
the Asiatic coasts have occasionally been 
tossed bv wind and weather as far as the 
shores of Alaska, and that an immigration 
took place in this direction even in historic 
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times is almost a certainty. The resem¬ 
blance of the American aborigines to Mon¬ 
golian peoples and the similarity of certain 
ethnological peculiarities in races of the 
Pacific states of America to those of the 
civilised nations of Asia have long 
brought this hypothesis many adherents. 
Some, indeed, would find direct proof of 
. , intercourse between the Chinese 
America s and America j n the accounts 

,“T, , of the land of Fu-schan, and 
Iahabitaats on the strength of this wou l d 

boldly claim the Aztec civilisation to have 
been an offshoot of the Chinese. Such 
inferences, however, have not been able 
to stand the test of strict examination. 

In the ages which we can connect with 
even the earliest Chinese epochs America 
was certainly not populated by this means; 
and if the geologists are right who assert 
that the far north-west did not rise from 
the waves of the Pacific Ocean—which 
once flowed with a boundless expanse to 
the North Pole—until after the Glacial 
Period, then the first inhabitants of 
America certainly did not get there in 
this way, for by this time the bones of 
many generations were already bleaching 
on the soil of the New World. 

Since it lias been proved that the human 
race on American soil can be traced back 
to the same periods of the earth’s history 
as in the Old World, the question whence 
the first men came there has lost much of 
its importance. It is true that the cradle 
of the human race can hardly have been 
in America; to cite one objection, the 
anthropoid apes, which are indispensable 
to the theory of evolution as the connecting 
link between the animal world and man, 
have at no time been native there, any 
more than they are now, as the fossil finds 
in all American excavations have proved. 

But, however, if the first men came 
over during periods in which the distribu¬ 
tion of land and water on the earth’s 
surface was still quite different from that 
Problem shown by history, then geology 
of Ameriee'e w ^. one day, at least, be able 
First Man S* y e an answer to our ques¬ 
tion. Yet even this negative 
result is of unqualified scientific import¬ 
ance, for it puts all those in the wrong who 
pretend to see in the customs of the savage 
and civilised races of America the influ¬ 
ences of certain ethnographic units familiar 
to our ideas. If the first man made his 
home in America at , the time when his 
fellow in tlje Old World still vied with the 
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beasts in gnawing the bones of the game 
he had killed, and if a hollow in the hills 
was the only shelter he knew, the dispute 
as to whether the civilisations of America 
are to be traced to Aryan or Semitic 
influences may be gi^en up as idle. For 
this much at least is irrefutably proved by 
the palaeontology and history of the New 
World—that its development from the 
times of the mammoth to its discovery by 
Christopher Columbus was continuous and 
was not influenced from without. 

America is also highly interesting to the 
student of the early history of the human 
race as well as to the geologist, in that it 
preserved the witnesses of a past of which 
we find in the Old World only scanty and 
often obliterated traces until a later time. 
This later time did not, it is true, possess 
such a developed method of research as 
the present day, but in its accounts, and 
in the memorials that it handed down to 
posterity, it has consigned to us far richer 
material for research than has the Old 
World, and has given us information of 
events and conditions in the early history 
of man which we should otherwise seek in 

Th St va * n ’ ^ ven the most highly 

e on* c j v jij sed race s of America were 

America on ^ *h e beginning of the 

Copper Age when they were 
discovered, while most of the inhabitants 
of the New World still lived entirely in 
the Age of Stone. 

Americans once asserted that they had 
dug human bones out of strata of the 
Tertiary Period; but, like those who had 
made similar assertions regarding finds in 
the Old World, they failed to give scientific 
proof. On the other hand, human relics 
have come to light there, as they have here, 
that belong to the Interglacial Period; 
nor are such relics, although naturally not 
very numerous, limited to a small area, 
but are found both in the mountainous 
regions of California and in the vast plains 
of the Argentine pampas. In America, too, 
man was the contemporary of the mam¬ 
moth and other ancient gigantic species of 
animals, and at a later but still prehistoric 
period the New World even had a popula¬ 
tion which in places was fairly considerable. 

That this was the case is evident from the 
considerable number and unusual size of 
the refuse accumulations of prehistoric 
man that are known by the name of 
“ kitchen-middens.” These refuse mounds 
exist in North and South America, on the 
shores of the ocean, on the inland seas. 
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and on the banks of the great rivers, and, 
besides their scientific name, are called 
“ shell-mounds ” in the North and “ sam- 
baquis ” in the South. They consist of 
accumulations of the inedible parts of fish 
and other aquatic animals, especially shell¬ 
fish, and naturally contain among this refuse 
fragments of objects that were used by the 
men who inhabited their sites. That these 
objects belong chiefly to the earliest human 
culture, the Palaeolithic, was to be antici¬ 
pated, but it must not be forgotten that 
refuse mounds are also met with,‘especially 
in South America, which belong not only 
to the Neolithic Period, beyond which the 
wild Indian of Eastern South America has 
never advanced, but even with certainty 
to historic times. 

What number of people and what time 
it may have taken to throw up these 
mounds, which are often hundreds of feet 
long, and of considerable height, we have 
as yet no reliable means of determining. 
But it can scarcely be assumed that they 
were formed very slowly, for otherwise the 
action of the elements, especially on the 
sea-coasts, would scarcely ever have allowed 

accumulations to be made 
Hist dry from wh j ch haye stood the test of 

nCien a thousands of years. We are, 
Shell-mound, therefore> un( f oubtcdly j usti . 

fied in concluding, from the large extent and 
wide distribution of these mounds, that 
large areas of the continent were thickly 
populated even in prehistoric times. 

This fact must especially be kept in view, 
in order to estimate at their proper value the 
hypotheses regarding the civilising infli.- 
ences of the peoples of the Old World on 
those of the New; for if in times when even 
Asia and Europe still possessed an exclu¬ 
sively uncivilised population America was 
already inhabited by man in exactly the 
same manner, then, considering the geo¬ 
graphical conditions of the continent, 
foreign influences can only be called in 
to account for culture phenomena when the 
supposition of independent development 
is insufficiently strong. 

If we now view the American continent 
in its entirety on its appearance in 
historic times, it affords us surprising 
confirmation of the extraordinary influence 
of geographical position on the develop¬ 
ment of human culture. The compara¬ 
tively narrow strip of coast which accom- 

? anies the mountain-chain of the 
ordilleras—the backbone of America, as 
it has been significantly called—at its 


western foot, with the terraces in which 
these mountains rapidly rise to consider¬ 
able height, was almost in its whole extent, 
from Alaska down to Chili, the seat of 
civilised and half-civilised races ; at any 
rate, their degree of civilisation was far 
above the level of that of the population 
of the vast plains and extensive lowland 
Primitive trough which, east of theCor- 
North dilleras, the mightiest rivers of 

the earth roll their waters to the 
Americans ^ Here ]ay the twQ great 

centres of civilisation of Peru and Mexico, 
the latter of which, it is true, spanned the 
American continent from ocean to ocean 
near its narrowest part. 

In the regions east of the Cordilleras, 
which probably form three-fourths of the 
whole area of the continent, man was still, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
in a primitive stage of civilisation. North 
America showed him then at best as 
beginning to rise from his state of “ natural 
man ” ; whereas in the southern continent 
no traces of this are to be discovered. 
The clever paradox that hunger is the 
father of all progress, because it forces man 
to fight with his surroundings, has probably 
nowhere been more strikingly confirmed 
than in South America. The Peruvian of 
the mountains, for example, on a soil 
from which he wrung his living by energetic 
toil, created one of the most ingeniously 
organised of bodies politic in the world's 
history, while his eastern neighbour, revel¬ 
ling in the luxuriant wealth of tropical 
Nature, roved about in a condition which 
did not even bring before his mind the 
principal difference bet ween man and beast. 

It is true that Nature held the Indian 
back, keeping him at the lowest possible 
stage of civilisation, not only through its 
bounteous gifts, but also by reason of 
other and less beneficent influences. On 
the vast plains which accompany the 
great rivers far along their upper courses 
Nature denied to man even a permanent 
t abode, one of the most neces- 
. aure * sary conditions for the develop- 
n office men |. p r0 g ress j n culture. The 

on floods which recurred periodic¬ 

ally, placing areas of many square miles 
under water for weeks and months, com¬ 
pelled the Indian—who had to build his hut 
close to the banks of the rivers on account 
of the fish that gave him food—regularly 
to abandon his dwelling and leave it to 
destruction. It is no wonder that he 
became an indefatigable swimmer, an 
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excellent boatman, and an expert fisher¬ 
man ; but his mind became as little 
associated as his body with the soil he 
lived on, and the water that washed away 
his light hut effaced also from his mind 
any remembrance of his past history. 
Historical research was for a long time 
helpless as regards these primitive races. 
r Attempts were first made to 

f th**** out * rom t* 10 en dless mass 

^ - ? . of races and tribes the groups 

ongiaet ^at were m ore or less closely 
related to one another; but even these 
attempts encountered the greatest ob¬ 
stacles. The outward appearance of the 
aborigines, their complexion, and the form 
of their skulls and bodies, were first 
tried as distinctive marks. It proved 
that races of different complexions ex¬ 
hibited signs of relationship, whereas the 
same complexion and figure were repeated 
in races that were not related at all; and 
the skull measurements often gave every 
gradation from the dolichocephalic to the 
brachycephalic among the individuals of 
a single small tribe. 

The only guide that has hitherto proved 
at all trustworthy is the linguistic one. 
On the bases that we obtain with its aid is 
founded, almost exclusively as regards 
South America, the little we know of the 
history of these races, or rather the little 
we know in the way of facts. The un¬ 
civilised Indian knows nothing of the 
history of liis tribe. He rarely knows 
more than the names—and perhaps, in 
the country not subject to floods, the 
dwellings—of his father and grandfather. 
After a few generations the knowledge 
of long migrations fades away into a dim 
tradition, and in his legends the over¬ 
growth of mythological fantasies com¬ 
pletely stifles clear historical recollection. 

This also explains how the Indians 
so easily changed under the influence 
of new surroundings. Language alone 
followed this process of transformation 
Tke Mixed comparatively slowly, and • 
Languages of conta m e( ^ elements of per- 
the Indians s ^ enc y which asserted them¬ 
selves more lastingly amid all 
change. But far more importance must be 
attached to the influence exercised by mix¬ 
ture on the languages of the Indians. It 
will seldom have resulted from peaceable 
intercourse. The Indian in his natural 
state, while looking on the beasts of the 
forest almost as his equals, considered 
every strahge man, on the other hand, 
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much as game, and every man was strange 
to him who was not of his clan. This 
explains the war of “ all against all ” that 
existed among most of the Indian tribes. 

Whether we have to regard this same 
conception as accounting for the anthro¬ 
pophagy which seems at times to have 
existed throughout the whole American 
continent, from one end to the other, may 
perhaps be disputed. In any case the 
Indian pursued his human enemy with the 
same unmercifulness as he pursued his 
worst enemies in the animal world, and his 
war was, as far as the male portion of 
the hostile tribe was concerned, a war of 
annihilation. But he behaved otherwise 
towards the women. In the restless life of 
the nomadic Indian a great share of the 
daily toil and care fell to the female sex, 
and the Indian knew well how to ap 
preciate the faithful services of his women. 

Thus, when he succeeded in capturing 
the women of a hostile tribe in battle, 
it was only rarely that he wreaked his 
wrath on them ; far oftener he saw in them 
a welcome addition to the hands that 
provided for his bodily well-being. It is 
H M clear that these strange women 

Tribes wer W ^° were a( ^ 0 P te ^ * nto t ^ ie 
Formed* 61 '* tribe must a lso have exercised 

an influence for change upon 
it under certain circumstances, especially 
if such adoptions happened repeatedly. 
It must often have come to pass that a 
tribe, whose outward circumstances were 
favourable rapidly increased, so that at 
last all its members could no longer find 
room within its circle. It was then 
naturally the youngest members—those in 
the first stage of manhood—whom the 
uneasy pressure first affected, and whom 
must have first migrated. Only a few 
women, or none at all, would have followed 
them on their journey into the unknown, 
for their diligent hands could far less be 
spared at home than the surplus warriors. 

So that, in order to establish a home, 
these warriors would have to resort to 
the abduction of women. The nearest 
village would then be attacked; the 
men that could not escape would be 
slaughtered; but with the women the 
band of warriors would combine to form a 
new tribe, which must naturally show in 
every respect the mixture of different 
elements. This formation of new tribes is 
not only logically quite admissible, but it 
is also verified by historical instances 
among the many races of South America. 




PREHISTORIC SOUTH AMERICA 

THE EARLY PEOPLES & THEIR CIVILISATIONS 

C*ROM the few historical facts that we are seem at all times to have been, as they are 
* able to glean with the help of the to-day, a nomadic race of hunters, and 
sciences of language, ethnology, and anthro- never a race of navigators and fishermen, 
pology, we are still only able to ascertain Only such a race, and a comparatively 
in rough outline the past of the chief sedentary race, too, could have consumed 
races of South America. Of those that such quantities of shell-fish as form the 
we can still recognise the Tapuyas are mounds of the sambaquis. The 

considered to be the oldest. “ Tapuya " is T a P u y as have played an his- 

really not a name at all, but the term in the y torical part only passively. 

Tupi language for all “ strangers, 1 " or e ap y * They were probably once the 
“ enemies/' Karl von den Steinen, an sole masters of the whole of Brazil, 
authority to be frequently cited, calls from the watershed of the Amazon down 
this group that of the Ges tribes ; others to the Parana; but probably even in pre- 
follow the example of some of their historic times they were hemmed in on 
Indian neighbours and call them the Crens, all sides so that at the time of the Spanish 
meaning the “ old " or “ ancient ones." conquest they ruled practically only the 
They have become most popular under hill-country of the interior of Brazil, 
the name of Botocudos, from the lip-peg Tribes of them were also drawn into 
(botoque), which, however, is worn as the great racial migration which, several 
an ornament of distinction not only by centuries before their discovery by the 
them but also by most of the other Spaniards, set out from the east to make 
primitive races of South America ; even an onset upon the more highly civilised 
. the warriors of the Chibchas, races of the Andean highlands; but the 
re is one w j 1Q mus t | )e unconditionally Semigaes, who on this occasion pene- 
of* Brazil reckoned among the civilised trated into the region of the upper tribu- 
° TAlt races, stuck as many pegs taries of the Amazon, became differen- 
through their lower lips as they had killed tiated in character from their race, and so 
enemies in battle. The name “ Tapuya ’ • assimilated themselves with the sur- 
recommends itself most, because in history rounding Tupi and Carib tribes that only 
it has been specially applied to the Ges their name and their language still show 
tribes, and did not, like all the other names, their old connection, 
actually belong only to a small number of There have probably never been any 
the tribes that are called by it. The age races of the Tapuya stock on the north 
of these tribes is shown by the fact that side of th»’ Amazon. Here, until a few 
their neighbours, who have driven them centuries before Columbus, one of the 
farther and farther from their former most extensive races of the New World, 
abodes, call them “ the ancients." the Aruacs, held unlimited sway. They, 

The most decisive proof that they too, belong indisputably to the oldest 
have lived in the regions of Brazil WK . nations of America. Where 
from the earliest times, long previous to e their real original abodes may 

history, is the circumstance that the palaeo- HeJ . - have been can be only ap- 
zoic skulls from Lagoa Santa, which Lund y proximately determined. The 

brought to light in the caves there, exhibit Aruacs also represent the type of an 
all the characteristics peculiar to the inland race. Although in later times many 
Tapuya skull. On the other hand, it is of their tribes were quite at home on the 
doubtful whether the “ sambaquis," or water as navigators and fishermen, their 
refuse-mounds, of Brazil are also attri- primitive culture points unconditionally 
butable to them, because the Tapuyas to an inland home. And although they 
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were subsequently the undisputed masters 
of the vast regions north of the Amazon 
from the Andes to the shores of the ocean, 
their original abodes cannot have been 
in the luxuriant, tropical lowlands of the 
great river territories of South America; 
on the contrary, the characteristics we 
find common to all their widespread 
branches, as the original elements of their 
culture, lead us to the conclusion that 
their home was situated above the region 
of periodical floods, and yet was still in 
tropical climes. Now, as we find them on 
the eastern slopes of the Cordilleras, 
from the peninsula of Goajira in the north 
down to the borders of Chili, and in 
specially large numbers in Eastern Bolivia, 
the original home of all these tribes is 
probably to be sought in this direction. 

The tribes of the Aruac group, among 
which must also be counted those called 
the Nu tribes by Karl von den Steinen, 
ranked far higher in civilisation than the 
Tapuyas ; and although Tupis and Caribs 
subsequently became fully their equals, 
the civilisation of the Aruacs was founded 


much earlier than theirs. There is abun¬ 
dant proof that the Aruacs were the 
teachers of their younger conquerors. 

When the Aruac group may have begun 
to spread from the hill country of Eastern 
Bolivia to the north-east, east and south¬ 
east, and whether in its advance it found 
the basins of the Orinoco and Amazon 
and their tributaries still unpeopled or in¬ 
habited by other races, cannot be ascer¬ 
tained even approximately. It is probable 
. that it found these new regions 
of the IOn * uninhabited, because Aruac 

e p races have formed a uniform 
Aruac Kaces substratum over large areas 

of Northern South America, which sub¬ 
stratum of race reappears wherever the 
later conquerors did not completely fill 
the area. But to judge from ifs extent, 
and from the great deviations in the 
language of its various branches, this 
group of races took not only hundreds 
but thousands of years for its migrations. 
In spite of this the Aruacs were not a 
rude, savage race when this process 
began, for even the original race knew an 


•gaffe 





A GROUP OP INDIAN ARUACS, ONE OP AMERICA'S BARLIBST RACES 
r centuries befoiu the coming: of Columbus, the Aruacs, one of the most extensive races of the New World, 
Ited sway on the north side of the Amason. Higher in civilisation than the Tapuyas,. this gronp was by 
a rude, savage people, for even the original race knew an agriculture that cannot be called quite primitive. 






THE ELABORATE HEAD DECORATIONS AND UTENSILS OF THE INDIAN ARUACS 

agriculture that cannot be called quite certainly correspond to the special climatic 
primitive. In large parts of South America conditions necessary for the manioc ; 
the agricultural Indians live not only on it is conceivable that they, too, were first 
maize, which is grown all over America, but instructed in the art of preparing the 
even to a greater extent on the tuberous manioc by a still more highly civilised race, 
root of a species of euphorbiace>x, the But this certainly took place in the 
manioc (Manihot plum,) or cassava. original home of the race, which, with its 

In the raw state these roots are highly gradual expansion, spread the cultivation of 
poisonous, owing to their containing pruss.c the manioc, so that finally the Indians of 
acid ; otherwise they are rich in nutritious other stocks also learned the art from them, 
properties. Now, in early times some The Aruac races are further distinguished 
unknown Indian tribe made the discovery by their skill in making earthen vessels, 
that the manioc is deprived of its poisonous This is still so characteristic of them at 
_ p K . properties by squeezing the the present day that, of the races of 
Discover* of*n sa P ou * °* ** ie ro °* anc * P re * Central Brazil, Karl von den Steinen 
Indian Tirbe** P ar * n £ ^ a ^er in a suit- classes those of the Aruac stock under the 
able manner : a discovery name of “ potter tribes/’ It is certainly 
of far-reaching importance, considering that not a coincidence that, the farther one goes 
the manioc afterwards formed almost the from the east coast of the continent 
sole means of subsistence of hundreds of towards the mountains, the better and 
thousands of Indians. As the manioc shrub finer the pottery becomes. All the races 
does not flourish in the tropical and flood- that inhabit the eastern slopes of the 
exposed lowlands, neither the Tupis nor Cordilleras were comparatively far ad- 
the Caribs, both of whom probably were vanced in the working of clay, and the 
originally pure fish-eaters, can have been products of their industry are distinguished 
the inventors of this process; still less by variety of form and purpose and by 
the Tapuyas, who did not practise agri- elegance of decoration —whicli ranges from 
culture at all. It does not naturally follow simple lineal ornament to the plastic imita- 
that the honour of this discovery is due to tion of living things—from the products of 
the Aruacs, whose probable original abodes the primitive races of the lowlands. This 
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distinction is certainly not limited to the 
Aruac races. South of them, among the 
races of the Gran Chaco, which are still 
regarded as belonging to other stocks, the 
same thing is observed, and the pottery 
which has been dug up from the ruins of 
the old Indian re¬ 

settlements in I 
Catamarca vies 
with that produced 
by many civilised 
nations. There can 
be scarcely any 
doubt that with 
the Aruacs it is not 
a case of inde¬ 
pendent develop¬ 
ment but of an 
influence exercised 
by the ancient 
civilised races of 
the Peruvian high¬ 
lands or their 
eastern neighbours. 

But this influence 
must also belong to 
an extraordinarily 
early period, for 
even the A«ruac 
races, who have never risen to a higher 
mode of life, and still live at the present 
day, hundreds of miles away from their 
ancestral home, in the state of almost pure 
savages, are the providers and teachers of 
their neighbours in the matter of pottery. 

The Aruac races have acquired quite a 
special claim to a comparatively higher 
culture from the fact that anthropophagy 
had long been absent from their ranks, 
whereas round about them it still existed, 
at least as a religious rite, even among 
races of an unquestionably higher civilisa¬ 
tion. It is remarkable that the great mass 
of the Aruac races, in spite of the fact that 
some of their tribes lived for generations in 
the closest contact with tribes of other 
stocks among whom the enemies killed 
or captured in war were regularly eaten, 
never relapsed into this barbarous custom. 

This progress in culture also must have 
belonged to the period that preceded the 
migrations of the Aruac races, because it 
was common to every tribe. When we 
consider that this ancient race was already 
familiar with agriculture, skilled in the 
preparation of earthen vessels, and dis¬ 
inclined to anthropophagy, we are almost 
tempted to look for the ancestors of the 
Aruacs among the civilised nations that 
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peopled the high valleys of the Cordilleras 
long centuries before the founding of the 
Inca dynasty. But an important circum¬ 
stance stands in the wav of this hypothesis. 
The Aruacs, as we meet them in history, 
never developed a really higher civi¬ 
lisation than, as we 
have shown, prob¬ 
ably belonged to 
the original race ; 
the latter must 
therefore have 
reached the limit of 
its progress — that 
is, it must have 
passed the culmin¬ 
ating point—before 
the expansion of 
the nation over the 
whole north oj the 
South American 
continent began. 
Here we have a 
contradiction. A 
nation whose pro¬ 
gressive develop¬ 
ment is over can no 
longer generate an 
expansive force 
such as is seen in the spread of the 
Aruac stock, and all that we know of 
the history of Indian migrations shows 
that they have proceeded only from com¬ 
paratively young and rising races. 

We shall therefore have to explain the 
historical process thus. At a period when 
their original stock oh the plateaus of 
Bolivia began to develop vigorously; the 
Aruacs were raised from the pure natural 
state by the cultural influences of the 
more highly civilised races in the west, and 
were advanced in a manner that indirectly 

The Tribes serve( ^ to strengthen the aspir- 
. ing power of the race. In the 

New Lands home there was no scope 
for this abundant energy, and so 
the emigration began. Whether this moved 
simultaneously in a southern and northern 
direction cannot be ascertained. We meet 
with detached tribes of this family south 
of their original abodes and likewise in the 
far east. But they throw no light on the 
date and directionjof their migrations. On 
the other hand, we can trace the northern 
current for a long time, and fairly clearly. 
As the Aruacs had already begun to till 
the ground in their home, their migrations 
will, on the one side, have progressed 
much more slowly than those of races that 
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did not know any artificial means of pro¬ 
curing food ; on the other side, they 
must certainly have moved first in a 
direction that did not compel them to 
accommodate themselves to other habits. 
This was only possible if they followed the 
spurs of the Cordilleras northward. We 
find them in the sixteenth century in the 
mountains between Santa Marta and 


Venezuela, and at the present day in the 
peninsula of Goajira, their most northern 


continuation. The Carios in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Coro also practised agriculture on 
Aruac Venezuelan soil, and lived in 
permanent abodes at the time 
the Sea ^ discovery. At the Cabo 

* de la Vela, Nature checked their 


northern advance ; but their migration 
was continued in an easterly direction, and 
reached, still centuries before the discovery 
of America, the mouth of the Orinoco. 

Meanwhile, a change had taken place in 
respect to part of the race—Aruac tribes 
had become used to the water, and had 


become navigators and fishermen. Whether 
this change began among the coast tribes 
or among those which had penetrated from 
the old home into the flood districts of the 


between it and the southern continent, 
which does not seem ever to have been 
effected. Meanwhile, their brother tribes 
on the mainland still followed the sea 
coast in their new change of direction. 
Through Guiana they turned again to the 
south, and even the Amazon did not prove 
an insuperable obstacle to them. Aruacs 
are found, with the sure signs of an immi¬ 
gration from the north, as far as the 
watershed between the tributaries of the 
Amazon and of the Paraguay. 

The migrations of the Aruacs came to a 
standstill only when they were met by 
other races with the same desire for ex¬ 
pansion. This probably took place com¬ 
paratively early, the tribes that were 
advancing south-eastward coming upon 
the Tupi races. At a later period they 
encountered the Caribs, to whom finally, 
in a struggle which lasted for centuries, the 
majority of the northern Aruacs fell victims.* 

Although the Tupis have had unin¬ 
terrupted intercourse with the white man 
from the first discovery of Brazil down 
to the present day, the methodical in¬ 
vestigation of this race is considerably 
behind that of others. The reason for 


upper tributaries of the Orinoco is doubt¬ 
ful ; the latter appears the more probable, 
as the sea offers 
too many diffi¬ 
culties for elemen¬ 
tary navigation. 

Moreover, Aruac 
tribes arc re¬ 
peatedly found 
scattered in the 
basin of the Ori¬ 
noco. At any rate, 
the race must still 


this lies in the fate that awaited the race 
upon the occupation of the land by Euro- 
- I peans. At an early 
date the mission¬ 
aries formed, from 
a dialect of the 
Tupi language, the 
so-called lingua 
gcral, in which a 
series of grammars, 
translations, etc., 
have been written. 
It is due to this 


have possessed N a 
considerable power 
of expansion, for 
even the ocean on 
the east coast set 



that the study of 
the wild Tupi 
languages, if they 
may be so termed 
as opposed to the 


no limit to its mi- If 
grations. The 

Aruac navigators J 

ventured out from 
the mouth of the 
Orinoco upon the 

open sea, and grad- tombs of the 

ually gave the whole island-world of 
the Caribbean Sea what is supposed 
to have been its first population. A 
little farther, and they would have 
reached the North American continent 
from the islands and made the connection 


lingua geral culti¬ 
vated under Euro¬ 
pean influence, has 
been improperly 
neglected, and thus 
one of the best 
aruac peoples means of ascer¬ 

taining the ancient history of the Tupi 
stock has been withheld from us. The 
same circumstance—long familiarity with 
the race—has also kept ethnologists from 
giving their closer attention to the Tupis, 
whose characteristics have, meanwhile, 
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been gradually succumbing to the influence 
of civilisation, so that for the ethnograph¬ 
ical and historical study of the best-known 
stock of the South American Indians we 
are restricted to inadequate material. 

The original home of the Tupis has also 
been said to have been in the highlands 
of the interior, but this is based on quite 
unreliable data and is in contradiction 
to what is shown by the characteristics 
of the race in historic times. The mother 
country of the Tupi races is presumably 
to be sought not very far from where 
Europeans first met them, although their 
expansion and migrations had then been 
going on in different directions for cen¬ 
turies. Their original home was, in any 
case, in the region of the northern affluents 
of La Plata, but scarcely on the other 


it had no special need of expansion. 
On the other hand, the migration of the 
Tupis along the coast of the Atlantic 
Ocean in a northerly direction seems to 
have proceeded, comparatively speaking, 
much more rapidly. Up to the mouth of 
the Amazon they never occupied a broad 
area, but satisfied themselves with driving 
the old Tapuya races from a narrow 
strip of the coast-land, on which, always 
with an eye to the water, they settled. 

That their territory at the time oi 
the conquest still formed an exceedingly 
narrow strip as compared with its length, 
but one which was nowhere broken by the 
return of the hostile nations they had dis¬ 
placed,goes to prove that its occupation took 
place quickly and at no very remote period. 
The migrations of the Tupis must have 


side of the watershed r 
from which the rivers j 
run northward to the ! 
Amazon. In contrast to 
the Aruacs, the Tupis are * 
a decided water-race. 
Although most of their 
tribes, but not all, also . 
tilled the ground to a 
limited extent, in the six¬ 
teenth century they still 
lived almost exclusively .. 
by fishing and hunting. 

On the Paraguay and its 
tributaries, and on the 
rivers of the regions of 
which their wandering 
hordes further took 
possession, they boldly 
launched their canoes in > 
peace and war. In early 
times they peopled the 
few islands that lie at 
inconsiderable distances v 
from the coast, and they 
were evidently at home : • 
on the sea itself so far 
as their small craft per- Ip 
mitted. Even the Tupi S® 
tribes who went far into oj 
the interior in their mi- jjfl 
grations still remained H 
navigators and fishermen. ™ 















, -7-^T| been of a considerably 
, \ y, \ different character from 
; those of the Aruacs. 
‘ Whereas the latter evi- 
. ‘ j dently proceeded slowly 
j and without serious 
* fighting (in the territory 
! * of the Aruacs we scarcely 
ever find clear traces of 
; a strange population not 
J; ; merged in them by 
; *’ | assimilation), the migra- 
. I tions of the Tupis bear 
j throughout the stamp of 
having been warlike in 
their nature. Even the 
j name Tapuya (strangers 
* ’or enemies), which they 
gave to all races-with 
i which they came in con- 
tact, is historical evidence 
of this. In their inter- 
course with Europeans 
the Tupis by no means 
proved to be a particu- 
larly savage and cruel 
■H race; they were the 
good friends of the first 
settlers, and subsequently 
became tractable material 
in the hands of the Jesuit 
missionaries. But in their 
relations with their 


A map of the races of The ldol miration, Indian + neighbours they 

^outh America shows at which throws an instructive sidelight on the seem to have been pre- 

once the direction in worship of tho Carib*, was dUcoverrd in 3792 eminently the aggressors, 

which the Tupi race ex- i"«cavelnCarphenter'a Mountain, Jamaica. an <i with proud Self- 

panded. It first followed the affluents consciousness the southern Tupis called 
of La Plata in a southerly direction to themselves Guaranis (warriors). Nor 
the ocean, but only slowly so long as must wc forget that with few exceptions, 
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REMNANTS OF AN ANCIENT RACE: PRESENT-DAY CARIBS AT HOME 
The youngest of South American races, the Caribs were at one time a powerful people, with a decree of civilisation 
exceedingly low. Eating their enemies was so characteristic of the Caribs that their name of “ cannibal" has become 
identical with the term for man-eaters. The Caribs of the present day bear little resemblance to their remote ancestors. 

to be explained by special circumstances, he received the fatal blow ; immediately 
the Tupi tribes were given to cannibalism, thereupon followed the definitely pre- 
It was certainly no longer* a scarcity scribed dissection of the corpse, and the 
of food that made them cannibals, nor distribution of the portions among the 
was it a sacred ceremony springing members of the tribe. The women and 
from religious conceptions, such as we even the sick who were prevented from 
find among several civilised races ot attending the feast also received their 
ancient America. The Guarani ate the share. In this form of cannibalism it is 
prisoners he made in battle to celebrate his obvious that the characteristic features 
victory over his enemies. The custom of different stages of culture come into 
observed in this connection is almost a contact. It still contains reminiscences 
characteristic of the Tupi tribes. of the time when the flesh of an enemy, like 

The prisoners were not put to death im- that of a wild beast, served to appease 
mediately upon their captors' return from hunger. But it is already pre-eminently the 
the warpath, but were first kept for some expression of proud triumph over the 
time in by no means severe imprisonment, conquered enemy, for we have special 
which became lighter and lighter the nearer testimony that the feast bore the character 
the time of their end approached, and of the celebration of a victory. But 
terminated with most luxurious living, finally, ceremonial influences also begin to 
during which the prisoner was not only show themselves to such an extent that 
abundantly provided with the best of food the transition from the cannibalism of the 
and drink, but was even married to the Tupis to the human sacrifices of the Aztecs 
daughters of the tribe. Meanwhile, with- appears near at hand, 
out his being aware of it, preparations were As anthropophagy, in this or in a similar 
made for the feast which was to be form, is a common trait of almost all 
crowned by his death. In the middle of Tupi tribes, it must have begun in the 
the ceremonial dances of his* enemies original home of the race. This is a 
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iirther argument against the Tupis having 
ome from the highlands of Bolivia. The 
\ipi tribes which live nearest to this 
egion, and should accordingly present the 
nost archaic forms, are the only ones 
vhich have entirely done away with canni- 
>alism, and have generally reached the 
lighest degree of civilisation of any mem* 
bers of the race : these are the 
r ik E . y Omaguas between the Putu- 
r mayo and Caqueta, and the 

L#oftfiict Cocamas at the confluence of 
the Maranon and Ucayali. How these tribes 
of the Tupi stock could be cut off so far 
from the others is not difficult to explain. 
The Aruacs coming from the north halted 
at the great waterway of the Amazon at 
about the same time as the Tupis from 
the south reached its other bank. 

So that, to the difficulties that Nature 
set in the way of a farther advance, 
was here added the hostility of new and 
powerful tribes. It was probably this, even 
more than the river with its innumerable 
sluggish arms—which is no grave obstacle 
to a race familiar with boats—that was the 
chief reason why the main body of the 
Aruacs could not advance any more to the 
south bank than the main body of the 
Tupis could advance to the north bank. 
That attempts could not have been want¬ 
ing on both sides is shown by the small 
detached tribes of each nationality that 
are met with in turn on the hostile bank. 
But, on the whole, the division is sudden 
and sharp. To the Aruacs it meant the 
end of their onward movement. Theyseem 
still to have possessed the power to offer the 
Tupis an invincible resistance, but not to 
continue their advance in a new direction. 


But the Tupis continued to advance. 
Their traditions show that they followed 
the Amazon and its tributaries upward ; 
and that the passage up the Amazon did 


not appear an impossibility to these 
Indians was proved in the year 1641, when 
some of them served the Portuguese as 

People* who 8. uides f dTOS the first expedi- 
* , tion of the kind undertaken by 

the Amtzon the latter - f °wing to the 
enormous extent of the Amazon, 
it no longer appears possible to follow the 
Tupi migration upward in its basin, but 
probably even the tribes of the Xingu and 
Tapajoz did not come down from the 


watershed to the Paraguay, but from the 
Amazon up its tributaries. For, in con¬ 


trast to the Aruacs and Tapuyas, traces of 
Tupi tribes only occur where there was 
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sufficient water to allow them to remain 
true to the characteristic of their race. 
Numerous hordes of Tupis may have been 
scattered and destroyed in the network of 
the Amazon, and we cannot now ascertain 
to what circumstance it was due that the 
ancestors of the Omaguas and Cocamas 
managed to break through the central 
mass of the Nu-Aruac tribes and penetrate 
almost to the foot of the Cordilleras. Prob¬ 
ably the report of a rich cultivated land 
led them up the Amazon and its tribu¬ 
taries, as in later times the legend of the 
Omaguas and of the ever-vanishing Eldo¬ 
rado led the Spaniards down the same way. 

According to the traditions of the Spanish 
chroniclers the remembrance of an inva¬ 
sion by the hostile population of the low¬ 
lands had not quite died out even among 
the Indians of the civilised states. Be¬ 


tween the immigration of the Omaguas to 
their later abodes and the discovery of 
America there must in any case have been 
a considerable space of time, for the 
Omaguas not only rose far above the 
average degree of civilisation of the Tupi 
races under the influence of more highly 
n civilised peoples, so that they 

art s and renouncec i cannibalism, tilled 

Civilisation the S rOU " d ’ and .^cupied 
permanent dwelling-places—in¬ 
deed. even founded large towns—but the 
knowledge of all these achievements had 
even had time to spread abroad among 
their less civilised neighbours, who 
reported the name of the Omaguas to the 
Spaniards as being a race of fabulous 
wealth and extraordinary power. 

The youngest of the races of South 
America is that of the Caribs. It is partly 
due to this circumstance, and to good 
fortune in the field of ethnographic re¬ 
search, that we know its history somewhat 
better than that of the other groups. The 
original abodes of the Carib race probably 
lay near the original home of the Tupi race. 
As the latter peopled the upper affluents 
of the Paraguay, the Caribs peopled the 
upper basin of the Tapajoz and of the 
rivers flowing in the same direction to the 
lower Amazon. The degree of civilisation 
attained here by the Caribs must be de¬ 
scribed as extraordinarily low; their 
language could not count farther than 
three, really only to two, and we must 
imagine that their other conditions of life 
corresponded to this poverty of ideas. 
Even here mutual intercourse will have 
taken place between them and the Tupis, 
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which may have had lasting influence on 
both races. Their development was so 
similar that one of the first investigators 
in this field, Karl von Martius, even re¬ 
garded the Tupis and Caribs as brother 
tribes and descendants of a common race. 
At present, however, one is more inclined 
to the view that the Tupis and Caribs 
came from different stocks, but were early 
and closely co-related. 

The Caribs were likewise chiefly a race 
of fishermen, and their relations to the 
world of water were those which earliest 
reached a higher development. They, too, 
like the Tupis, the more the old home 
became too small for them, followed the 
rivers of their native land downward, so 
that they gradually got to the Amazon 
itself and so to the open sea. The traces 
of their migration in this direction are 
obliterated, and it is not impossible that 
their arrival at the mouth of the Amazon 
preceded the appearance of the Tupis. 

But in that case it was probably 
also the Caribs, and not the Tupis, who 
first checked the advance of the Aruac 
races; indeed, the enmity between the 
A CK k Caribs and the Aruacs has left 
ec widespread traces, whereas be- 

Aruact tween the latter and the Tupis 

rm&c contact took place at compara¬ 

tively few points only. What may have 
given the impulse to the migrations of 
the Caribs is no clearer than the causes 
of all the other great movements of 
the races of the American continent. 
On the other hand, wc are better informed 
as to the manner of their progress, 
owing to the fact that it was still fresh 
in the memory of the generation o- 
aborigines found by the Spaniards when 
they discovered America. Of all Indian 
races the Caribs were by far the most 
feared. Even to * the Europeans these 
dauntless sons of the wilderness offered a 
stubborn resistance, and indeed frequently 
came off victorious in their bloody battles 
with the first bands of discoverers, but only 
to fall, later on, before better equipped 
expeditions. The Caribs were ruthless in 
their warfare, not only with Europeans, 
but also with the Indian population, 
before the white men appeared. 

At what period they were transformed 
from a comparatively harmless race of 
fishermen, as Karl von den Steinen found 
them in the original home of the race 
on the Upper Xingu, into the nation of 
bold and savage water-pirates, spreading 


terror far around, as we find them in the 
fifteenth century, is, of course, a mystery. 
But the fact that the Caribs made their 
language prevail over almost the whole 
region north of the Amazon, including a 
large part of the Antilles, and this, so 
far as tradition leads us to infer, by violent 
methods alone, shows that the race must 
Tk n .. have possessed quite extra- 

Kftowa at ordinar y power. When the 
Caribs began their migrations 
they were still at the stage when 
the flesh of their enemies was welcome food: 
and they apparently never rose above this 
rather rude standpoint of anthropophagy. 

Eating their enemies was so charac¬ 
teristic of the Caribs that among the 
Spaniards their name was identical with 
the term for man - eaters, and in its 
corruption to “ cannibals ” this term has 
become the common property of all 
civilised nations. This circumstance has 
fatally affected historical research, as, of 
course, races of other origin also adhered 
to the custom of anthropophagy, and it 
was generally sufficient for the dicoverers 
of the sixteenth century to ascertain that 
a race was given to cannibalism to count 
it at once among the Caribs. It was only 
later and often most recent research 
that succeeded in bringing order into this 
confusion. In the cannibalism of the 


Caribs, as in that of the Tupis, there are 
no signs of the beginning of a refined 
conception. It is true that actual hunger 
will have but rarely driven them to it, for 
as fishermen and hunters they knew how to 
gain their livelihood from a bountiful 
Nature; moreover, as soon as their 
expansion over Aruac territory began, 
their women probably continued the 
agriculture practised by these tribes, 
although on a more limited scale. 

But it is chiefly the expression of 
warlike triumph that serves to explain 
their cannibalism, and their wars with all 
hostile tribes were wars of extermination, in 


The Shy 
and Peaceable 
Aruacs 


which no male captives were 
made, but all the adult men 
were put to death. The shy and 
peaceable Aruacs could not 


have been dangerous opponents ; they even 
met the Europeans upon their first appear¬ 
ance with respectful timidity, which was 
only changed to fearful flight after they 
had learned by years of suffering what 
bitter experiences were in store for them 
in intercourse with the white man. So 


that even weak parties of Carib warriors 
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must often have succeeded in overcoming 
far superior bands of their opponents. 
But if the Carib on the warpath behaved 
with ruthless ferocity towards the male 
portion of hostile tribes, he, too, spared 
the women. On the restless expedi¬ 
tions that he undertook, often for con¬ 
siderable distances, in his narrow canoe, 
- . #l women could not accompany 

? e “ the warrior ; they would have 
#K° tt r 7 b een a * ar 8 rea * er hindrance to 

e an * him than on expeditions by 
land. But as at least the longer expedi¬ 
tions were not undertaken exclusively for 
the purpose of spoil and plunder— 
although the warlike expeditions of the 
Caribs are often decidedly distinguishable 
from migrations—but had for their object 
the founding of new settlements, the 
Caribs probably mixed extensively with 
the women of another race. And it is onty 
owing to the circumstance that the Carib ex¬ 
peditions were made exclusively on territory 
inhabited by Aruac races that the inter¬ 
mixture did npt become more multiform. 

The time of the Carib migrations can be 
somewhat more precisely judged than 
that of any other similar event. We have 
already indicated that the advance of 
the Caribs to the mouth of the Amazon 
seems to have preceded the arrival of the 
Tupis at that river. But the Tupi races 
must also have been pretty near the 
same goal at that time. Otherwise it can 
scarcely be explained why the Caribs 
should have extended their conquests 
exclusively in a direction in which they got 
farther and farther from the tribes they 
had left behind, so that finally they lost 
all touch with them. The discovery of these 
almost venerable remains of a people at 
the. most primitive stage of development 
on the Xingu is really due to mere chance. 

From there to the Amazon the Tupi 
population forms a perfectly continuous 
mass in which sprinklings of the Carib 
stock are nowhere to be found. So that it 
£ - must have been the advance of 

t #k*A the Tupis that gave the Carib 

Tribet move ment its northerly direc¬ 
tion, and the weak resistance of 
t) e Aruacs must then have enticed the 
Car bs farther and farther, and have allowed 
them to spread over the north of South 
America very much more quickly than we 
can assume to have been the case with the \ 
migrations of the Aruacs, or even with 
thdse of the Tupis. In spite of this, it was, 
of cqwrse, centuries before the Caribs could 


make their race the prevailing one from 
the mouth of the Amazon to the lagoon of 
Maracaibo. Their extreme outposts broke 
through the belt. of the Cordilleras, 
presumably at no great distance from the 
northern sea-coast—even in the basin of 
the river Magdalena there is still a tribe 
of Carib origin, although rather as a de¬ 
tached horde amid nations of other races. 

But, generally speaking, the higher 
civilisation of the races in the mountain 
regions of the Andes placed an insuper¬ 
able obstacle in the way of their progress. 
In the basin of the Orinoco, whose 
tributaries they navigated in their canoes 
far into their upper courses, right to the 
foot of the mountains, spreading fear 
and terror among the dwellers on their 
banks, Carib tribes seem to have settled 
only to a limited extent; but at its mouth 
we find them numerously and almost 
exclusively represented. • 

That here they established their dominion 
on a stratum of Aruac races is unquestion¬ 
able, although direct proof of it is not so 
clear ?s in other parts. The last conquest 
of the Caribs, which had not come to 
Th L t an en( * at the time of the dis- 
n e a V r covery of America, was that of 
Conquest of the AntiUes When the Cor- 

e ar * diUeras checked his advance 
westward, the Carib, whose continual 
roving into new lands for centuries had 
become to him a necessary of life, looked 
around for new objects. While some 
made their raids up the Orinoco, others 
made their aim .the small islands lying 
off the Venezuelan coast, often within 
sight, of whose Aruac population they 
presumably had heard from the coast- 
tribes of the mainland. It was probably 
here that they made a further and— 
for American conditions—important ad¬ 
vance in the art of navigation: they 
learned to use the sail, an art probably 
known by none of all the other aborigines 
of the New World except the Maya races, 
but by these more perfectly. 

The circumstance that the conquest of 
the islands took place in such recent 
times is of special importance in judging 
the nature of Indian migrations. On the 
large islands of the Antilles the first 
Spanish settlers found an almost unmixed 
population of the Aruac race—a peace¬ 
able, friendly, good-natured people, living 
on the’abundant produce of their agri¬ 
culture, with a little hunting and fishing 
added. But even these Aruacs already 
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lived in constant fear of the Caribs, who 
sprang up on the coasts in their fast¬ 
sailing canoes, sometimes here, sometimes 
there, and plundered and burned one settle¬ 
ment of the Aruacs after another, murder¬ 
ing the men and carrying off the women. 

The Aruacs were well aware, from the 
fate that had befallen the smaller islands 
in the course of the last generation, 
what the ultimate issue of this unequal 
struggle would be. When the continual 
raids had sufficiently weakened the male 
population of an island, the Caribs no 
longer appeared merely as flying robbers, 
but came in larger bands to crush the 
last resistance of the islanders. A war 
of extermination would then be waged 
upon the occupants of a permanent 
settlement on the island, and after the 
massacre or probably the flight of the last 
of these the settlement furnished a new 
centre of expansion to the unscrupulous 
Caribs. On the Lesser Antilles t he Spaniards 
found almost everywhere the remarkable 
. phenomenon that the language 
inguift ic Q f the women was different 

III'™?* from that of the men. In early 
a ne times this gave rise to every 
possible kind of incorrect conjecture, until 
a closer study of the linguistic elements 
revealed the fact that the language of 
the women was a dialect of Aruac, while 
that of the men was Carib. 

This discovery, in connection with the 
stories told by the islanders of the invasion 
of the Caribs, showed that the Antilles 
had been conquered during the existing 
generation, and that the women of the 
Caribs, with their different language, wore 
none other than the female portion of 
the Aruacs, who had become the wives 
of the conquerors. To the historical 
student of Indian migrations this fact was 
of no ordinary significance, for it shows 
us, in the first place, how slowly the 
expansion of one race over the territory 
of another proceeded, it having taken 
generations to fill districts so small in 
ipjptent as the islands of the Antilles. On 
the other hand, it gives us the key to 
the explanation of the extraordinaiy 


multiplicity of the American languages, and 
to the bounds, effaced almost beyond recog¬ 
nition, between the races of one indepen¬ 
dent linguistic stock and those of another. 
For, though not in the conquering genera¬ 
tion, in the offspring proceeding from 
... # the intermixture with strange 

C^ib* ° women both the anthropolog- 
P ar . ical-physical and the ethnic 
xcursions an( j linguistic elements must 

naturally have blended in such a manner as, 


attaining a new fixity, to form a new race. 
The question has been much discussed 
whether the excursions of the Caribs 


may not have extended to the mainland 
of North America, which is at no great 
distance from the Antilles, and thereby 
have brought the native populations of 
the northern and southern continents in 


contact with one another, of which there 
is no trace on the isthmus connecting the 
two parts. But what on^ was inclined 
to regard as Carib influence in the art 
productions of northern Indians has not 
stood the test of scientific investigation. 

It is certainly singular that the two 
parts of the American continent—on 
which for thousands of years man had 
been making slow progress in the develop¬ 
ment of his faculties—not only remained 
uninfluenced and unknown by mankind 
of the other continents, but should also 
have remained equally strange and un¬ 
known to each other, in spite of isthmus 
and island-bridge. And yet it seems to 
have been so. The line dividing the 
northern and southern races on the land 


bridge of Central America certainly does 
not come at the narrowest part; on the 
contrary, the territory occupied by the 
nations of southern origin extends to the 


Tha Line 
Between North 
and South 


primitive sphere of culture 
of Central America. But 
the line is a sharp one: 
different races do not over¬ 


lap one another here, as we so frequently 
find to be the case in the interior of nearly 
every continent. Neither can we trace 
the slightest influence of any consequence 
having been exercised by the inhabitants 
of the one half on those of the other. 



y». . . NORTH AMERICAN MOUNDS AN0 THEIR PURPOSES 

Into their worihTp^and S^thlrJuiuTtraUon^owa pr * m *f!y e peoples. But the mound alto entered 

shell and reverted arrows, while the chief hut* of thif centring round a small mound with symbolic 

- •.•aarat?swtefesnJrfe zzzrjsz&sirs-lssd: 











RACES OF THE NORTH AND EAST 

THE STORY OF THE PAST AS REVEALED 
BY THE ARTIFICIAL EARTHWORKS 


I IKE the southern hall, North America 

1 also witnessed extensive migrations in 
prehistoric and even in historic times, but 
the‘investigator who seeks to trace them 
is in a much more unfavourable position 
on the soil of the northern than of 
the southern continent. The civilisation 
brought to the New World from Europe 
has already extended its victorious march 
over almost the whole of the United 
States, a triumph which has filled the 
mother civilisation with undivided admira¬ 
tion and the daughter with pride. 

This victorious march has swept away 
with unusual inconsiderateness the traces 
left of the ancient civilisation of the 
aboriginal population. Whereas in South 
America we still find the Indian master of 


the Indians themselves no longer play 
any part in large portions of this territory. 
Where they have not already been quite 
exterminated or absorbed by civilisation, 
their traditions, although not generally 
quite so scanty as those of the Indians 
of South America, are still of very limited 
value ; for, apart from the remembrance 
of their struggles for generations 
p lsory with the white man, their 
r rom . shadowy reminiscences of the 
xcava ions w j ien t be Indian, was still 

sole lord of wood and prairie have been 
almost entirely effaced. Here, too, the 
most valuable part of our material is, on 
the one hand language, and on the other 
hand what the oldest writers were able to 
ascertain from the Indians when they 


vast regions, under conditions of life that 
evidently form to a large extent analogies 
to the peculiar aboriginal civilisation found 
_ . . by the first Europeans, in 

Driving the North America the Indian 

“ dl “ A rom . has for centuries been con- 

North America tinuQusly driven by thc white 

man from the neighbourhood of his settle 
ments ; only in isolated cases have there 
been men in North America in earlier 
times who took a benevolent interest in 


first met them. 

To this are added the results of excava¬ 
tions, which have been undertaken on a 
larger scale than in South America. But 
down to thc present day the American 
has had erroneous ideas concerning the 
most important marks of the earlier 
history of his land, the famous artificial 
mounds of the pre-Columbian period. A 
far wider gap separates the history of 
recent from that of olden times in the 


the Indian, and attempted to reconcile northern than in the southern continent, 
him to the new civilisation and win Both for geographical and for historical 
him over to the new conditions. research North America falls into three 


It is only in the last few decades that 
the American people have also recognised 
that they were on the point of destroying 
their solitary and last opportunity of 
ascertaining the earlier history of their 
home, and, with that liberality which we so 
often find there, works have now been 
undertaken on a large scale, some of which 
have already been brought to a successful 
conclusion, with the object of ascertain¬ 
ing the historical meaning of the ethno- 

S aphical relics in the territory of the 
nited States. It is, moreover, true that 


groups, not always sharply defined, but 
clearly perceptible. The first, is formed by 
the lands in the extreme north of the con¬ 
tinent, extending from Alaska to 
Ice-oun Greenland, which are broken up 
K an M # °. K by numerous flowing and stand- 
e or ing waters, though these are 
rigidly ice-bound for a considerable part of 
the year. It has been supposed that these 
lands did not always bear the inhospitable 
character with which the long-continued 
cold and gloom of the Polar winter has 
stamped them in the present period of 
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the earth’s history. But if this supposition 
is at all correct, it refers at best to times 
that are not separated from us by his¬ 
torical, but by geological periods; and 
if, perchance, the first man came to 
America by way of these most northern 
lands, this event was certainly followed 
by thousands of years in which his passage 
was sunk in absolute oblivion. 
Not until times rather later 


Where did 
the InnuiU 
Come from f 


than the decline of the Roman 
1 Empire did a new migration 
take place here,^ which is of very little 
importance in the general history of man¬ 
kind, but has left some slight traces behind. 

The Esquimaux—or, as they call them¬ 
selves, the Innuits—have been taken 
by many for an American race, or for 
descendants of those Indians who had had 
a special development under the influence 
of Polar nature. If certain resemblances 
in build and in mode of life between them 
and the most northern Indian tribes of 
the Pacific coast, the Haidahs and Thlinkits, 
are not to be traced to mutual influence, 
we are certainly driven to such a con¬ 
clusion. But, considering the strikingly 
Mongolian character of the Innuits and the 
still closer relationship that connects 
them with the races of Northern Asia, 
it is far more probable that their home is 
to be sought in Asia; as immigrants they 
have always been treated with hostility 
by the Indians. The custom of the Indians, 
by no means confined to South America, 
of annihilating the men in their tribal wars, 
but of incorporating the women in their 
own tribe, involved the formation of mixed 
peoples where the different races were in 
close contact for a great length of time. 

In this case it was the north-west 
coast of Alaska, opposite the Asiatic 
continent, and in a more favoured climatic 
situation, which, at all events, afforded 
the first home to a large number of Innuit 
tribes which gradually came over, or else 
mutual influences have been at work 
. . which explain the analogous 

pT 8 . 1 . manners and customs of the 

iAdUAs y * nnuits an d tlie Indians of 
North-west America. In any 
case, the Innuits found the American 
continent already peopled by Indians up 
to the latitude of Bering Strait; other- • 
wise in their further migrations they 
would scarcely have turned to the in¬ 
hospitable north, over whose vast area 
their traces extend in scanty relics of 
houses and implements. Whether thev 
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made other attempts at a southward 
advance elsewhere cannot be ascertained 
from these finds; but in any case they 
must have met with the same hostile 
reception from the races of Indian blood os 
met them .in the nbrth-west. 

Such a contact between the races cannot 
have been of long duration, as otherwise 
ethnographic proofs would have been 
found, as in the extreme west. Those 
who regard the Innuits as an Indian tribe, 
gradually driven toward the Pole, would 
find proof of their view in the fact that the 
northern sagas which relate the voyages of 
Eric Rauda to Vinland ascribe the destruc¬ 
tion of the settlements there to the 
Skraelings, a name given by the northern 
settlers in Greenland to the Esquimaux. 

Now, it is an undoubted historical 
fact that the Vikings undertook voyages 
to the north-east coast of America as lar 
back as the year 1000, but owing to 
the saga’s poetic dress, in which alone the 
little information relating thereto is pre¬ 
served, we do not know with certainty 
where these settlements were, nor the 
character of the population found there. 

The difference between the 

zpantion Skraeling, the Viking’s enemy 
? ? in Greenland, and the skin-clad 

innuits North j ndian> with whom he 

fought under similar conditions in Vinland, 
might easily make so little impression on 
the Viking’s mind, used to the dress and 
manners of North European civilisation, 
that both would appear as one to the bard 
who recited Viking deeds in saga song. 

In spite of this the sagas give us a clue 
to the date of the migrations ‘ of the 
Innuits. They doubtless made their way 
to Greenland from the American coast 
or from the islands lying north of it. 
As the Innuits were at war with the 
northerners of Greenland about 1200, and 
succeeded in driving them away during 
the course of the two following centuries, 
we may conclude with a fair amount of 
certainty that the expansion of the Innuits 
over the North American Continent must 
have come to an end about the same time. 

The migrations of the Esquimaux have 
no connection with the history of the rest 
of America, whereas, on the other hand, 
there was frequent contact between the 
Indian races of North America, as there was 
between the races of South America. For 
the northern as well as for the southern 
half of the continent the eastern chains 
of the Cordilleras formed an unmistakable 
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boundary of culture. In the north as well 
as in the south the region of higher civilisa¬ 
tion lies on the Pacific side of the mountains, 
not on the Atlantic side. But the further 
step in assuming a connection between 
northern and southern civilisation and 
between the northern and southern primi¬ 
tive races is not justified. 

If the Indian in the basin of the Mississippi 
is more closely related, ethnographically, to 
the Indians in the basin of* the Amazon or 
Orinoco than to his western neighbours on 
the other side of the Cordilleras, this fact 
is sufficiently explained by the similarity 
of their conditions of life. Man at a low 
stage of civilisation is everywhere, both 
in the Old and New Worlds, dependent in 
the highest degree on his natural surround¬ 
ings, and where these produce similar con¬ 
ditions the development of man will also 
tread similar paths. 

On the whole, the Indian population of 
North America east of the Cordilleras 
exhibits a far greater uniformity of race 
than is the case in South America, and, 
although with the aid of language a 
number of largely d ff rent stocks may be 
N W \d 9 distinguished (which presup- 
Thous&nd * P ose a separate development 
i f° r hundreds if not thousands 

Lr&nguages years)> tfae division of the 

North American races is more recent than 
that of the South American. This is shown 
by the mere fact that, of the thousand or 
so different languages and dialects of the 
New World named by Brinton in his 
“ History of the American Race,*’ about 
750 belong to the part south of the Isthmus ' 
of Panama and only 250 to Central and 
North America. But at the same time 
the multiplicity of the latter races is also 
so great as to have required an extra¬ 
ordinary length of time. 

The most important problem of the 
pre-Columbian history of North America 
is formed by the question: Who were the 
builders of the so-called mounds ? These 
mounds of earth, or, more rarely, stones, 
erected by the hand of man, often with a 
considerable expenditure of labour, are 
scattered more or less numerously over the 
greater part of the United States. We find 
them in the north near the Great Lakes 
f and far into the territory of Canada. And 
^although towards the south, from the con¬ 
fluence of the Mississippi and Arkansas, 
fhey become rarer, their traces may be 
Ifound not only as far as the mouth of the 
pFather of Waters, but even in the most 


southern regions of the peninsula of 
Florida. On the west side the southern 
limit of the mound region has not yet 
been ascertained with certainty, but even 
there it extends to Texas and Mexico, 
touching the region of civilisation of the 
Pueblo Indians and the races of Central 
America. Its bounds arc scarcely narrower 
Home of * n al * east " an( i~ west direction, 
the^Mound- * or w ^ e ^e artificial mounds 
Builder* " almost reach the 70th degree of 
longitude in the State of Maine 
in the east, their most western outposts in 
the nortli are beyond the 101st parallel. 
Now, the mounds in this vast area are 
certainly not numerous everywhere or 
equally distributed. On the other hand, 
it seems as if the real home of the mound- 
builders lay in the basin of the central and 
upper Mississippi and its eastern affluents, 
especially the Ohio, while the groups of 
such erections lying outside this region are 
characterised more or less as radiations 
from this centre. 

When more careful attention was first 
given to the earthworks in the states of 
Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin in the early 
part of this century, people were quite 
astonished at their large number, the con¬ 
siderable size attained by some of them, 
and the original forms, sometimes border¬ 
ing on the regularity of mathematical 
figures, which they exhibited in many 
instances. Astonishment grew when the 
interest that was thus awakened led to 
earthworks of like or allied character being 
constantly discovered in new parts, and 
when the excavations, which were at first 
made at only a few places, yielded inex¬ 
plicable results. Thus the conviction 
gradually dawned upon scientific and lay 
investigators that the mounds must be 
the relics of a long-vanished nation. 

Those whose conjectures were aided by a 
vivid imagination did not hesitate to con¬ 
nect the race of the mound-builders directly 
with the Toltecs, the race that for a long 
- . . time was held to be the stan- 

p w . or . * dard-bearer of every civilisation 
* fj) 0 ® discovered on the soil of North 

ivi s» & and Central America. But even 
the more cautious were convinced that 
these erections proved the existence of a 
highly developed civilisation in an epoch 
thousands of years back. Unquestionably 
the artificial mounds were the work of a 
sedentary race, for the Indian who roved 
about in the state of a nomad could not 
possibly have had time, power, or inclination 
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to erect even the most insignificant of naturally not give a very definite idea of 
these earthworks, not to speak of the the people’s accomplishments in weaving, 
structures—not very numerous, but of on account of the greater perishability 
imposing dimensions—of Etowah, Cahokia, of all fabrics, but even of this art both 
etc., the largest of which had a content coarse and fine specimens were by no 
of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 cubic feet. To means wanting. It was thought that 
erect such structures required a population special proof of a higher civilisation was 
not only of far greater density than had ever given by the specimens of copper orna- 
Fortifications been found an ywhere on the ments brought to light in the earthworks, 
on the North American Continent, The whole of America was in the Stone 

Mississippi but one ^at mus * ^ so have Age when Columbus discovered it, so that 
been excellently organised to if worked copper was found here, although 
be able to subject such labour as these in no considerable quantity, it must neces- 
gigantic works entailed to a common will, sarily have belonged to a race of higher 
But what a race, what a state must that civilisation, and long periods must have 
have been which not only produced these elapsed since the decay of this race for 
structures but protected the banks of the its progress in culture to have been entirely 
chief river-courses for many miles with lost again to after-ages, 
extensive fortifications, such as would The race had certainly had a special 
seem in early times to have accompanied knowledge of architecture. This was 
the Mississippi in an almost uninterrupted proved not only by the almost incredible 
chain from the mouth of the Arkansas up number of earthworks erected by them, 
to the Illinois, And an almost incredible and the astounding massiveness of the 
range of territory is given to this state if, large mounds, but, above all, by the variety 
instead of merely taking into account the of form that they had been able to give 
region most thickly covered with such to their works. It is true that the structures 
earthworks, we extend its boundaries as far were often merely accumulations of earth 
as the earthworks can be found. of truncated conical form, or 

A sedentary population of such density T * **** oblong-oval or rectangular 
must naturally have been mainly dependent 0 r t ».*p« at Y mounds or terraces, but in 
on a cultivated food supply, and that other places they exhibited 

the mound-builders had been agriculturists the most surprising forms. The outlines 
was evident from all that was brought to of some of them were unmistakable repre¬ 
light in the excavations made in the sentations of living creatures—snakes, 
mound region. Not only were ears and birds, and mammals, and even the 
grains of maize found, with the vessels and human form. If this proved that this 
implements necessary for its preparation, ancient race possessed an artistic eye, 
but the excavations, or inferences from them, another kind of earthwork was still more 
proved that other seeds and fruits were calculated to inspire respect for its achieve- 
also possessed by the mound-builders. ments in culture. Earthworks were dis- 

Indeed, their agriculture must have covered which reproduced the mathematical 
been already highly developed, for careful figures of the circle, rectangle, square, and 
investigation revealed not only irrigation polygon with an accuracy which investi- 
works and aqueducts of considerable extent gators pronounced to be quite inconceivable 
in places, but, in the valleys of the great without the use of instruments, 
rivers, even cultivated patches, on which In its religious ideas such a people must 
the excess of moisture had been counter- certainly also have risen far above the 
Moaad-Buildcr* ac ^ e< ^ by a rising of the naturalism and animism of uncivilised 
*ad Their ground in beds. The mound- races, and of this, too, the remains seemed 
Advanced Arts builders must also have to offer proof. If a considerable part of 
_ ,. . possessed rich experience in the earthworks had served as fortifications, 

handicraft. Their pottery exhibited not only dwellings, and cultivated land, there were 
a great variety of forms, adapted to the most innumerable others which, from their 
different purposes, but in the better articles position and form, would not have been 
attained great technical perfection. Here, suited for these purposes. Many of them 
too, no trace could be found of the use of proved to be graves, either of single 
the potter’s wheel, but some vessels persons or of whole families, and there were 
seemed to have been given a glaze of even graves for large numbers and burial- 
very fair quality. The excavations could grounds like cemeteries. The ma nner 
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in which the dead had almost always things was discovered in the neighbour- 
been interred with articles used in their hood of Bloomington, Wisconsin; and 
earthly occupations left no room for doubt several of the older archaeologists thought 
that the race of the mound-builders they recognised in it the form of an 
believed in a second existence. It even elephant or some other animal with a trunk, 
seemed as if religion played an extra- Now, among the pipe-bowls in the form 
ordinarily important part among them of animals that have been found in large 
in all the concerns of life. Almost every- numbers in excavations in the mound 
where that earthworks occurred with any . . , region, the representation of an 

frequency there were mounds of a certain p™kUtor*c an * ma * provided with a real 
kind which could not be explained at the Animal* trunk—as distinguished from 
first glance. These mounds, generally of nim * * the trunk-like snout of the 
conical form, had at their base, or even in tapir, which in Chiapas is a sacred animal 
their higher strata, a horizontal layer of —also occasionally occurs; they were 
firmly beaten clay or clayey earth, which, therefore convinced that the builders of 
upon the removal of the overlying masses, that mound must at least have had a tra¬ 
in general proved to be a carefully levelled ditional recollection of the form of an 
surface like a floor, rather inclined towards elephant or mastodon. But as the probos- 
the middle, in the centre of which the cidians were extinct on American soil 
traces of fire were often found. long before historic times, the tradition 

The discoverers of this form of mound of the mound-builders mud have gone 
thought themselves justified in regarding back to the ages to which the mastodon 
these floors as sacred places, and the remains skeletons of the Missouri valley belonged, 
of fire as affording traces of sacrifices ; From the arrow-heads that were found 
and as human bones were repeatedly found with those skeletons it was assumed that 
in ashes, human sacrifices were supposed the animals had been killed by man. 
to have played an important part in the Although the above view of the 
R li ‘ R*t mound-builders' religious mound-builders was formerly the pre- 
©Hhe° V * * ** r ^ es ’ as * n man Y other parts dominant one, for a long time scholars 
Mound-Builders the ^ ew World. The have not been wanting who, doubting the 
discoverers therefore gave existence of a prehistoric civilised race on 
these earthworks the name of altar- the soil of North America, are of opinion 
mounds, and from their frequency they drew that the ancestors of the same Indians who 
the conclusion that the old civilised state inhabit the United States to-day erected 
must have possessed a numerous and these mounds in comparatively recent 
influential sacerdotal caste, to which pre- times. The more the ancient history of the 
sumably the most imposing of the great. New World was subjected to methodical 
earthworks, the terraced pyramids for investigation, the greater became the 
sanctuaries honoured by special worship, number of the mounds. In the course of 
owed their origin. the last few years the sytcmatic examina- 

Thus the picture of the race that erected tion of the earthworks in the different 
the earthworks was no longer shadowy parts of the Union, which has been under¬ 
and indistinct; on the basis of these taken on a very extensive scale by the 

discoveries, and with the aid of the North American Bureau of Ethnology at 
analogies of the civilisations found on Washington, has proved irrefutably that 
American soil by the first Europeans, the mounds really possess neither the age 
fairly definite ideas had been arrived at. commonly attributed to them nor all the 
But it was thought that quite an extra- T M peculiarities demanded. On 

ordinary age must be ascribed to this race, Mouft a the contrary, they are not 

because at the time of the discovery of Examination the work of one race, but are 
America all memory of these peoples had probably the relics of the 

already vanished, and, from the high different Indian races which inhabited the 
stage of civilisation they had occupied, it territoryoftheUnitedStatesbeforeandafter 
was thought that their gradual decline and the discovery of America hy Columbus, 
the extinction of all their traditions must The inferences as to the age of the 
have taken a considerable space of time, mounds drawn from the “ elephant 
On the other hand, a particularly mound ” had not met the approval even 
remarkable discovery had been made, of many who still did not doubt that 
One of the mounds representing living the builders of this mound intended to 
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represent an animal with a trunk. But 
after recent investigations this too seems by 
no means certain. The soil of the mound 
has undoubtedly been under cultivation for 
years, but its form, although not so clear, 
has remained quite recognisable. It now 
appears that the ground is very light 
sand, and that the trunk has probably been 
M - formed at the head-end merely 
Monument*. tong-continued influence 

of the patt °* ** ie e l emen t s > especially of 
the wind. The mound was 
presumably meant to represent the bear, 
an animal often used as a totem. In a 
like manner the most recent surveys have 
done away with other old erroneous ideas. 

There is, at all events, no denying 
that a number of earthworks in the 
valley of the Ohio, especially those 
of the so-called Newark group, exhibit 
forms of almost mathematical regularity; 
but the circumstance that of all the 
circular circumvallations only one or two 
are almost perfectly round, while the great 
majority only imperfectly attain this 
evidently desired end, goes to prove that 
they were built experimentally rather than 
with the help of instruments of precision. 
It likewise proves quite erroneous to 
regard the artificial mounds over the 
whole extent of their range as uniform, and 
therefore as the relics of a single race. 
Closer investigation shows rather that a 
number of different groups of mounds can 
be so clearly distinguished by their form 
and contents that in certain districts we 
are even able to trace the settlements of 
two different mound-building populations 
at one and the same place. 

The hypothesis of a particular ancient 
civilised race being the mound-builders 
collapses. The mounds remain to us as a 
class of highly important monuments, 
from which we can derive information of 


the earlier history of the North American 
Indians that no other source can give. 
Starting from the assumption that the 
ti, q# # t state °* I n & an civilisation had 
I a e 01 remained practically the same 

ClvilUatioa discovery of America, 

if it had not advanced through 
intercourse with the white man, the 
Indians were considered to have been 


almost without exception nomadic races 
of hunters, whose unconquerable love of , 
unrestrained freedom would never and 
nowhere, have permitted them to form 
large communities and erect permanent 
dwellings. This conception is perfectly 
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unhistorical. In large tracts of North 
America there were, even in the sixteenth 
century, restless hordes of Indians, who 
lived almost exclusively by hunting, of 
which they were passionately fond. 

But near to them, or separating them, 
and probably throughout the greater 
part of the present United States, there 
were also Indian races which had made, 
compared with them, quite considerable 
progress in the path of their culture 
development. So far as there are still any 
descendants of these races in existence, 
the policy of the Anglo-American colonists 
towards the Indians, which has been guided 
merely by self-interested motives, has 
certainly reduced them again to a stage of 
civilisation little different from that of 
their nomadic and savage fellows. 

The Indian mounds and graves have left 
us evidences of a civilisation that tell an 
undeniable tale ; and an impartial exami¬ 
nation of the oldest accounts of the first 
meeting of the white man and the red 
man on North American soil confirms in 
numerous particulars what the mound- 
finds lead us to suppose. Individual re- 

searches are certainly not yet 
The Light of far enough advanced for the 

tht’nYwi' aL valuable material of the dis- 
g coveries to be used wholly and 
fully. We know too little of the ancient 
migrations of the pre-Columbian Indians 
to be able with certainty to connect the 
boundaries that archaeology traces in 
certain districts with definite racial boun¬ 
daries. But where this has become pos¬ 
sible the antiquities serve materially to 
clear up historical hypotheses, and a 
combination of the different methods of 
research will further reduce the unin¬ 
vestigated area year by year. 

The whole basin of the Mississippi—a 
broad strip of land beginning at the Great 
Lakes in the north and extending to the 
lowlands of the lower Mississippi—was in 
earliest times peopled by tribes comprised 
under the common name of Algonquins. 
Of the better known Indian tribes belong¬ 
ing to them are the Chippewas in the north, 
the Delawares, Mohicans, and Ottawas in 
the north-east, and the Shawnees in the 
south-east. From their traditions it is 
supposed that their original home is to be 
sought in the north-east, beyond the Great 
Lakes, although they had been driven 
thence before the time of Columbus by 
the nations of the Iroquois race. Their 
migrations from the north seem to have 
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proceeded by two separate branches. The Indian tribes of the Pacific coast as far as 
one went in a south-easterly direction, the Thlinkits and Haidahs on the borders 
mainly along the sea-coast; not, like the of Alaska. For this reason we may, at all 
Tupis in South America, peopling only a events, regard races of this stock as the 
narrow strip, but spreading out. widely, builders of the peculiar earthworks known 
and following the rivers that flow into the as effigy mounds. It is an interesting fact 
sea far into the Alleghany Mountains. In that all the animals—boar, snake, various 
spite of their being near the water, the birds, fishes, etc—from which most of the 
Algonquins were scarcely ever exclusively designations and sacred objects 

a race of fishermen. Whether they were f of the clans (the totems) were 

already agriculturists when they moved Mounds* derived are represented in 
down the east coast is doubtful. oun 8 these mounds. As these earth- 

Even the eastern Algonquins practised works did not serve as burial-places, and 
agriculture in later times, but their were little adapted for fortifications, we 
fellows whq moved along the Great Lakes may perhaps regard them, like the meeting- 
on their way westward, and in earlier hall of the Iroquois or the “kiva” of 
times inhabited their banks, certainly did the Pueblo Indians, as the centre of the 
so even at the time of the migration. As cult of the clan. Whether Indians of the 
was always the case, the farther the tribes Algonquin race were also the builders of 
were led apart by their migrations, which the mounds on the central Mississippi and 
continued slowly for centuries, the more on the Illinois we would rather doubt, 
differentiated they became in customs and especially as this district exhibits mounds 
mode of life. If it were not for the un- of various types that are all different from 
mistakable sign of a kindred language, one those of Wisconsin. If a not very reliable 
would scarcely suppose that the Chippewas tradition of the Lenapes’or Delawares can 
of the north-west and the Shawnees in the be credited, the answer would have to be 
south were brothers of one and the same decidedly in the negative. 

Th Al s race * A number of natijns In spite of their great progress in the 
Civilisation ' 1111 °* Algonquin race are paths of civilised life, the Algonquins did 
and* Reli'^on distinguished from all other not manage to build durable dwellings, 
an e tgion j n dj ans 0 f North America by This is the more peculiar, as they might 
their comparatively advanced civilisation, have seen those of the neighbouring Pueblo 
There is no doubt that even in early times Indians, with whom commercial relations 
they had taken to a settled mode of life and seem to have existed. But we may not 
devoted themselves to agriculture. place them lower in the scale of civilisation 

Nor is it mere chance that in several solely on this account. The erection of 
points their religious ideas border un stone buildings—which are better able to 
those of their neighbours in the extreme defy the destructive influence of time than 
north-west. From certain peculiarities in wooden huts at best only coated with lime, 
this respect one might be inclined to seek and even than mounds of loose earth— 
their home in the north-west rather than creates only too easily an erroneous idea 
in the east, for many of them remind us of of the degree of civilisation of a race, 
the Tinnfe on the one hand, and the Pueblo At the lower stages of civilisation man 
tribes on the other. The Chippewas and is, however, primarily dependent on his 
Lenapes already possessed, in their painted natural surroundings, and if the limestone 
wooden tablets or sticks, a system of and sandstone plateaus of the west 
interchange of ideas that had advanced offered the Pueblo Indians the opportunity 
beyond the purely pictorial character to a p . .. of easily becoming no mean 
kind of hieroglyphic symbolism, which was c rim lve builders, the wooded hill regions 
specially employed for preserving the «f p ^ <r of the lake district denied to 
remembrance of sacred rites. Their reli- r eP# the Algonquins the opportunity 
gious system, with the worship of the sun of handing down to posterity similar 
and the four cardinal points as the homes impressive proofs of their civilisation, 
of the wind-gods, we shall find further But the Algonquins achieved something 
developed among the Pueblo Indians. that scarcely any 'other race of North 
A further Resemblance to the latter Atlantic Indians did: they knew and. 
obtains in the cult of the totems, or clan worked copper. It certainly occurred inf 
tokens, which we meet with not only in such purity in the hills between Lake; 
the Pueblos but also among many other Superior and Lake Michigan that in the. 
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best specimens it could even be shaped by 
hammering in the cold state. Probably, 
however, they also knew a primitive and 
not very efficient method of smelting and 
welding, with the help of which they 
formed beads and small plates of the metal, 
while they were able to emboss the latter 
with figures. The bands of the Algonquins 
who were advancing south- 
Af^ t j | amed eastward, having crossed the 
Savannah Savannah River, came upon 
solid masses of strange Indians, 
who rendered the continuation of their 
migration in the same direction im¬ 
possible. This probably led first to a 
temporary halt, but, space eventually 
proving too limited for the gradually 
increasing numbers of the Algonquins, 
their migrations were resumed in a 
westerly direction. The Indians who 
marched up the Savannah, crossed the 
Alleghanies, and began to spread over the 
valleys of the Green River and Tennessee, 
were called after the Savannah by their 
neighbours, from their long sojourn on this 
river, and as “ Savannees ”—which with 
time has become “ Shawnees ”—have 
preserved the remembrance of this stage 
of their migrations down to historic times. 

The Shawnees and related Delaware 
tribes are proved to have taken an impor¬ 
tant part in the erection of the earthworks 
that occur throughout Tennessee and the 
neighbouring states on the lower tributaries 
of the Ohio. A large number of such 
mounds in this district have been erected 
for burial purposes, sometimes singly, but 
generally in groups, and very often in 
connection with larger earthworks and 
circumvallations, and the manner of inter¬ 
ment has so characteristic a stamp that in 
it we find undoubtedly a racial peculiarity. 

Whereas in other parts of the mound 
area the dead were frequently buried in a 
crouching position, like the mummies of 
South America, or in bone-heaps after 
removal of the flesh, the mode of interment 
_ . t practised here reminds one 
- yr * t greatly of that usual in Europe. 
th!7r?iL* The bottom and four side-walls 
of a hole in the earth were lined 
with flat stone slabs, and the corpse was 
laid in it, lying full length on its back. 
Flat stones served to close the. sarcophagus, 
and, if there was any fear of the earth 
falling through the spaces between .them, 
these spaces were often covered by a second 
layer of smaller slabs. Such graves are 
repeatedly found, even without mounds 


over them, but they are especially numerous 
in the small conical mounds on the 
southern tributaries of the lower Ohio, 
where the Shawnees and kindred Indian 
races lived down to historic times. We 
should expect these Shawnees to have 
been the builders of the graves and the 
earthworks connected with them, and we 
are able to prove it. We thus obtain 
an important argument in judging of 
the age of many groups of earthworks, 
in opposition to the fanciful theory of a 
past of thousands of years. 

The custom of interring the dead in 
stone receptacles, as above described, has 
been practised by Shawnee Indians not 
only in historic times, but, where there 
was suitable stone, down to the last 


Check to 
the Algonquin 
Advance 


century, and has been observed by 
numerous writers in different places in¬ 
dependent of one another. In accounts of 
earlier times the erection of a mound a 
few feet in height and of conical form is 
repeatedly mentioned. Moreover, if ex¬ 
cavations have revealed that burial-places 
of this particular kind have repeatedly con¬ 
tained articles of undoubted European 
origin among the things 
placed with the dead, the 
mounds of this type are 
certain proof that the parti¬ 
cular localities were at some time occupied 
by members of the Shawnee group of the 
Algonquin race, whose migrations have 
been going on in this region down to 
historic and even post-Columbian times. 

The Indians who checked the advance 
of the Algonquins in a southerly direction 
belonged, presumably, to the group 
of the Muskokis, whose best-known 
representatives were the Creeks and 
Chickasaws. Although these Indian tribes 
were the first to come in contact with 
Europeans at the time of the discoveries— 
the best part of De Soto's adventurous 
expedition from Florida to the Mississippi 
having been made through the territory 
of Indians of the Muskoki race—they 
have hitherto been more neglected by 
research than the more northern tribes. 

As descendants of this race have been 
found only on the banks of the rivers 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico parallel to 
the Mississippi, and as in this district 


they formed a compact body unmingled 
with foreign tribes down to the discovery 
of America, we must assume that they 
were less given to migration than most 
of the other Indians. The land occupied 
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by them in the sixteenth century was leads us to infer that they had been a 
presumably the ancient home of the race ; sedentary race for a very long time, 
we may, perhaps, behold in them descen- Although the ground of the district they 
dants of the earliest inhabitants of Eastern occupied did not afford them suitable 
North America. In early times their material for massive buildings, yet they, 
abodes near the Mississippi undoubtedly almost alone among the Indians of the 
extended much further northward, and East, built stronger dwellings than could 
possibly even further east; so that be erected of purely vegetable materials, 
there may be some truth in the tradition The most recent investigations 

of the Lenapds that they drove the f e R .. and excavations have proved 
Muskokis from their more northern settle- I . an ® Ul 1 that some of the mounds that, 
ments on the Mississippi. eir OUS€S by reason of thiir floor-like 

The Muskokis were also by no means at layers of clay and the remains of bones 
the low level of civilisation that, judging and ashes found in and beneath these, 
by modern views, is usually attributed were pronounced by their first discoverers 
to the earlier Indian population of the to be altar-mounds, in reality bore the 
continent. They tilled the ground on houses of the Muskoki Indians, 
the most extensive scale, and their agri- The ruins of these houses, which appear 
cultural produce excited the admiration of here and there to have been round, but 
De Soto’s Spaniards. Their settlements generally square, show that these Indians 
were called “ towns M by the Spaniards, constructed their dwellings of a framework 
and some of them contained a large of wooden posts, between which the ground- 
number of inhabitants. They, too, took work for a stucco-like wall-plaster was 
a large part in the erection of the artificial formed with cross-beams and interwoven 
mounds, and the characteristics of their twigs and branches. The plaster was 
work are speaking witnesses to the left rough outside, but inside it was 
progress they had made. In the district smoothed and whitewashed, as in the 
Practical ^ 1C Muskokis are som e of the archaic buildings of the Pueblo Indians. 
Uses of*the ^ ar ? cst moun( is that the whole It was applied only to the side-walls. 
Earthworks re S* on °* mound-builders on which it seems to have reached 
can boast. These earthworks rather above the height of a man ; above 
—which probably bore at the same time rose an arched roof borne by the thin ends 
the dwellings of the foremost members of the posts and by pliant staves, and 
of the tribe, and formed a place of refuge covered with vegetable matter—a remin- 
for the whole tribe when attacked by iscence of the leaf-hut that had been usual 
enemies—are not, like the smaller mounds, among most Indian races, and also in earlier 
round or conical in form, but remind one times among the Muskokis. The bones 
rather of the terraced erections on which and heaps of ashes in the mounds are 
rose the temples and palaces of the civilised explained by the custom of consigning a 
races of Central America. The De Soto man’s house to the flames when he died, 
mound, although it is not absolutely In Le Moyne’s description the deceased 
proved that it was erected by the Muskokis, seems unquestionably to have been 
gives a fair idea of this type. buried outside the village circle, under a 

The most imposing erection of this mound which, on account of its smallness, 

kind is the Etowah mound in the we may perhaps regard as only the nucleus 

south of Georgia, and it can be proved and beginning of” the one to be erected, 

that it was still inhabited by Muskoki But among the Muskokis the deceased 
tribes at the beginning of the six- was generally buried in the 

teenth century, being used as a palace Fecuitar j 10USe itself, and, as soon as 

and fortress by their chiefs. As it is ^ ra the fire had so far consumed 

surrounded by a large number of smaller ** oms the walls that the building 
mounds, which are enclosed by a kind of collapsed, the place was covered up 
fortification, partly rampart and partly with earth. This peculiar mode of burial* 
moat, we can form from this an idea of of which traces may likewise be found in 
old Indian towns which agrees in so many historic times, characterises in its turn, 
respects with Le Moyne’s description that like the stone graves of the Shawnees, an 
a great degree of reliability may be ethnographic district, and enables us to 
accredited to the latter. The Muskokis throw a ray of light into the darkness that 
had acquired a degree of civilisation that almost completely veils the earlier history 
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of the Indian races. 

As in the south, so j 

also in the north the i 

territory of the Algonquins was bordered M 
by foreign races of Indians. The land H 
around the great North American lakes ^ 
and their outlet to the sea, the River St. 
Lawrence, was the abode of the races 
of the Iroquois stock. Of all the Indians, 
these were most distinguished by their fine 


expansion of the Iroquois. The races that 
erected the effigy-mounds were, therefore, 
probably past their prime, and had per¬ 
haps even settled in other parts, when the 
races of the Iroquois family received the 
impulse that helped them to expand over 
the greater part of northernmost America. 
On the other hand, the separation of the 
Cherokees from the main,race belongs to 
a much earlier period. The direction of 
their migrations agrees admirably with 
the theory that the original 
i home of the race was in 

the extreme north-cast. 
The Cherokees would then 
have moved off as a first 
wave in a southerly direc- 
OBWjtion, so that in course of 

came to the 
basin of the 
Ohio, where 
they are 
proved to 
have long 
had their 
a b o d e s. 



physical development and—probably as 
its consequence—by bravery, love of 
fighting, and warlike virtues, which long 
made them the most dreaded enemies. 
The real Iroquois, however, only became 
an important factor in the history of 
these districts in the last few centuries 
before the colonisation of North America. 
In earlier times the race of the Cherokees 
had seceded from them, and played no 
less important a part in the earlier history 
of America than they did subsequently in 
the time of colonial rule. The original 
home of the common race of the Iroquois 
and Cherokees is supposed to have been 
in the farthest north-east of the territory 
they afterwards occupied. It is true that 
in historic times the whole Lake region, 
including the districts bordering it on the 
south and west, was occupied by the Iro¬ 
quois and the kindred race of the Hurons. 

But this removal cannot have occurred 


They do 
not seem to 



The above illustration of a Pueblo woman engaged in 
making pottery is from a drawing made by an .artist in 
Mexico recently, and illustrates a scene which is no doubt 
the same to-day as before the dawn of American history, 
for the Pueblo Indian* are a primitive people existing 
in a land where modern invention has attained its highest. 


in very early times, for these races seem to 
have taken but little part in the erection 
of artificial mounds. We are, therefore, 
forced to ascribe the earthworks of Michi¬ 
gan and Wisconsin to an earlier occupation 
of this district by Algonquins. And as 
these northern works are but rarely of a 
defensive character, it seems as if they 
were erected earlier t^an the period of 
struggle which must kave attended the 


have found these districts uninhabited; 
on the contrary, it is certain that Algon¬ 
quin tribes not only sojourned there 
temporarily before them, but, as they did 
farther south and west, built permanent 
.settlements and tilled the ground. At 
least some of the mounds in the farther 
course of the Ohio may owe their origin 
to the latter; and under Algonquin 
influence, but also in consequence of 
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continual fighting, the Cherokees in turn 
proceeded to build artificial mounds, 
which once more form a special province, 


within the vast mound region, by their 
ethnographic peculiarities. Two things 
are characteristic of the Cherokee 
mounds : in the first place, the dead are 
buried in a lying position, but only in a 
more or less perishable covering (bark or 
stuffs), and generally in mounds that 
served as burial-places for large numbers ; 
in the second place, pipes, ranging from 
the most archaic to almost modern forms, 
such as are peculiar to the Indians, occur 
in these graves. Pipe-smoking is found in 
the mound region far beyond the borders 


of the Cherokee district, and we must 
assume that the cultivation of tobacco 
played an important part in the 
agriculture of the whole 
region. But the upper 
valley of the Ohio furnishes 
not only the most numer¬ 
ous, but also, to judge from 
their forms, the oldest 
types of the Indian pipe, 
and shows the uninter¬ 
rupted course of its further 
development so clearly that 
we must suppose it to have 
been the abode of a race 
closely connected with the 
history of the tobacco-pipe, 
as the Cherokees were. 
The mounds furnish the 
most remarkable instances 
of circumvallations of al¬ 
most mathematical regu¬ 
larity. But as these are not 
exclusively limited to the 
upper course of the Ohio, it 
remains doubtful whether 
the greater number of them 
may not have been erected 
by the earlier inhabitants 
of the valley for protection 
against the advance of the 
Cherokees. but have been 
restored by the latter, after 
the conquest, to serve the 
same purpose. Cherokee 
graves certainly occur in 
connection with many of 
these groups of mounds, and 
at least bear witness to the 
fact that the invaders 
adopted the manners and 
customs of the conquered 
as far as the earthworks 
were concerned; what part 
they may have taken them¬ 
selves in developing this 
primitive architecture is of course diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain. The migration of 
the Cherokees through the valley** of 
the Ohio took place practically in'pre- 
Columbian times, but it had not' yet 
come to an end when the white man 
entered this district. 

Only a little farther south, in the valley.of 
the small river Tennessee, the agreement 
between the still existing groups oi mounds 
and the position of the so-called “ overhill 
towns ” of the Cherokees, as recorded by 
the earliest visitors, testifies that these 
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PRIMITIVE PUEBLO WATER-CARRIERS 
This scene, like that on the opposite page, is drawn from life of the present day, and 
is yet in every sense worthy to be regarded as a scene from prehistoric America. 
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Indians, having once adopted the custom 
of mound-building, remained true to it 
even on their further migrations. 

Yet another large branch seems to have 
been detached from the Iroquois race in 
the Hurons, who expanded in a westerly 
direction along the south bank of the 
River St. Lawrence as far as the lakes. 

, Whether this took place at a 
.. . . time prior to the migrations 

Iroquois-tribe.* to the 
south cannot be proved, but 
is very probable; for whereas the “ Five 
Nations” of the Iroquois and the Tus- 
caroras in the far south had so strong a 
consciousness of belonging to the same 
stock that at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the latter returned to the north and 
were received into the league as a sixth 
nation, even in the time of the first settlers 
there existed between Iroquois and Hurons 
a bitter enmity which had lasted from 
time immemorial, and which had a decided 
influence on the settlement of the land by 
Europeans in colonial times. 

As regards civilisation, these Iroquois 
races were doubtless behind the Chero- 
kees in most respects. They also were 
agricultural and sedentary to a small 
extent. When the first colonists ascended 
the River St. Lawrence, Hochelaga was 
decidedly a town-like settlement of per¬ 
manent character. Nor are earthworks 
entirely wanting in this district that mark 
the sites of old Indian settlements. 
But they do not bespeak the higher civi¬ 
lisation of the more southern districts. 

They are clearly defensive works, and 
therefore were probably not built until 
the real Iroquois undertook the forcible 
extension of their dominion over the terri¬ 
tory of their neighbours. But this cannot 
have been long before the discovery of 
America, as these wars were still going on 
when the first white men began to pene¬ 
trate from the coast into the interior. 
By “ Iroquois,” in the narrower sense, are 
_ meant only the tribes that 

r*!*. kn - inhabited the most northern 
tbat inhabited states 0 f Union and the 

saaj neighbouring districts of 

Canada down to the time of early colonisa¬ 
tion. These, too, seem to have occasionally 
erected earthworks—a proof that even 
they did not lead an entirely unsettled 
life, although permanent dwellings and 
agriculture—these bases of progress in 
civilisation—play a smaller part with them 
than vrith most of the other nations. Of all 
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the races that the first European settlers 
found on American soil the Iroquois best 
represent the type that has erroneously 
been regarded as characteristic of the 
whole Indian population of North America. 

In the mam the Iroquois were still a 
race of hunters, and one that pursued its 
human game with the same cruelty and 
ruthlessness as its animal game. As they 
were an inland race, navigation and fishing 
did not play the same part in their 
economy as it did with the Tupis and 
Caribs, although they constructed excellent 
canoes of the bark of trees, and possessed 
a skill in damming up streams, for the 
purpose of catching the fish, that told of 
long experience. But their element was 
hunting and war. In build the Iroquois 
were superior to most of their neighbours, 
and to their comparatively wild life they 
owe a development of their physical powers 
such as was no longer possible even at the 
beginning of a civilised life. 

By their strength, and still more by 
their bloodthirstiness and savage cruelty, 
they had made themselves a terror to all 
their neighbours far and wide. That 
racial relationship did not prevent them 
s from displaying their warlike 

a ! a * e propensities is proved by the 

an rea ed s ^ rU ggi es between them and 
Iroquois ^ HuronSj in which the 

latter, despite their equality in numbers, 
on account of their more peaceable dis¬ 
position were forced to retreat farther and 
farther before their enemies. But the war¬ 
like expeditions of the Iroquois extended 
by no means exclusively, perhaps. no 
even mainly, westward. Their southern 
neighbours had also to suffer severely 
from their hostility, and in all probability 
their invasions were the cause of the 
latest American migration, which we have 
still to mention, namely, that of the Sioux- 
Dakotas, which must probably have taken 
place only in the last few centuries 
before Columbus. It is a characteristic 
sign of the superiority of the Iroquois in 
war that the only bands that pushed 
southward seem to have been small in 
numbers ; at any rate they were able only 
to establish tribes of moderate size in 
the conquered districts, such as the 
Conestogas, and the Susquehannas on the 
banks of the river of the latter name. 

What has made the Iroquois specially 
famous is the league in which the five 
tribes that remained in the old home com- * 
bined with one another for attack and 



HIAWATHA, THE GREAT ONONDAGA CHIEF 
Hiawatha, who among the American Indians was regarded as a person of “jjaculous birth, was jyWojmd tohaee 
been seat on earth to teach man the arts of civilisation. It was fie who firstdUcevered the value of i^laeasftw^ 
and taught his people the sciences of navigation and medicine. When the white the 

Christianity, Hiawatha exhorted the Indians to receive the words of wgdom, and then deosjted to Ponema^the 
Wind of the '‘Hereafter/’ Longfellow’s great poem has given to Hiawatha an abiding place in literattfte. 

From the drawing by I Walter Wilson, R.I. 
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defence. This has been regarded as proof 
of a special talent for statesmanship, and 
as showing consequently a higher degree 
of intellectual development than the 
other Indians possessed. 

But weighty reasons are opposed to such 
an interpretation. In the first place, it is 
by no means certain that this league was 
* the product of the uninfluenced 

ftmottt , men t a i development of the 
iroquot* j n( jj ans Hitherto it has been 
«**«« pretty generally assumed that 
the league of the Iroquois was concluded 
in the fifteenth century—about 1430. But 
the further the examination of Indian 
tradition with regard to underlying facts 
has been proceeded with, the more we 
have been convinced that all that seemed 
to appertain to the savage of an infinitely 
remote past, without history or record, in 
reality only applies to a few generations 
back. According to the latest calculation, 
the league was probably not made 
until about 1560; this assumption is 
strengthened by the stories of dissensions 
between the various Iroquois nations, 
which can scarcely belong to so remote a 
past as would result if the league was 
created about 1430. 

If the alliance came about at so late a 
date, the earliest contact with the white 
man must have preceded it; whether this 
was of a hostile or amicable kind, it must 
have exercised a different influence on the 
origin of the idea of an alliance if the latter 
had grown out of purely Indian con¬ 
ditions. Too much honour has been done 


to the chiefs who formed the league by 
the conception that has been spread of 
its purposes. The idea that the league 
was intended to do away generally with 
the state of war, and bring about per¬ 
petual peace among all Indians, is in such 
striking contradiction to the whole history 
of the Iroquois race before and after it 
was made, that this interpretation may un¬ 
hesitatingly be pronounced an erroneous 
one. The exaggerated manner the Indians 


H . have °* expressing themselves 

.""7 * .may certainly be credited 

1 with having formulated it in 

s*rch grandiloquent terms, 
although nopiore was intended by them 
than to pu| an end to the dissensions 
between the small Iroquois tribes, which 
had previously been only too frequent. 

Even so, there still remains sufficient 


in tlie League of - the Five Nations to 
assure to4he Onondaga chief Hiawatha, 
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who is considered to have been the father 
of the idea, quite as prominent a place 
in history as has been prepared for him 
in literature by Longfellow's immortal 
poem. In the whole history of the Ameri¬ 
can nations, and the civilised races by no 
means excepted, there is not on record 
a second instance of the natives having 
had the insight to subordinate their sense 
of independence, which was carried al¬ 
most to the point of unruliness, for any 
length of time to higher considerations. 

Among the Mexicans we also find alli¬ 
ances of kindred races ; but these neither 
rested on so intelligent a basis as the league 
of the Iroquois, nor were they destined 
to last so long or to exercise a similar 
influence on the fortunes of the nation. 
In the case of the Iroquois, the self-deny¬ 
ing act of their chiefs had as its consequence 
the maintenance of their supremacy among 
their neighbours until the time when the 
latter, even earlier than they themselves, 
sank into insignificance before the invasion 
of the white man. 


If the nations of the Iroquois league 
exhibit at the present day the highest 
percentage of natives who have not suc- 
TK . . cumbed to European civili- 


The Iroquois 
Races at the 
Present Day 


sation, but have been able to 
reconcile themselves to it and 
become good citizens of a 


modem state, they owe this mainly to 
the wise foresight of their forefathers, 
who, by forming the league, created the 
first basis of a political order, from which 


accrued to them power over their kind, 


and respect and consideration on the part 
of the new immigrants. 

When the races of Iroquois stock began 
to expand southward—a process which, as 


we have mentioned, belongs to the last 
few centuries before the discovery of 
America—they not only became involved 
in hostilities with the Algonquins, but 
another race was also driven by them 


from its abodes and forced to seek new 


districts. This was the Sioux or Dakota 
race, which certainly does not seem to 
have possessed in those times the import¬ 
ance that it afterwards acquired under the 
government of the United States. That 
the original home of these Indians, noted 
for the resistance they offered to settlers in 
the Far West in the course of the last 
century, was also east of the Alleghanies— 
in Virginia and North Carolina—-is a cjis- 
covery for which historical research has 
to thank linguistics. For, in the language 
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of the long-neglected Indians of the 
central states, older forms of the same 
linguistic stock have been found whose 
later dialects are spoken in the vast region 
of the Sioux and Dakotas west of the 
Tli# Sioux Mississippi. Even in the east 
of tlienations of this group were 
Huatcrs almost exclusively restricted 
to hunting; it seems that they 
never seriously took to agriculture or 
possessed permanent dwelling-places. A 
race that grew so little attached to the soil 
as these restless hunters must naturally 
have retired more quickly before the 
energetic advance of an enemy than the 
agricultural Algonquins and Cherokees. 

Whether they fought with the latter in 
the valley of the Ohio we cannot tell from 
the obscure tradition of the Sioux tribes 
regarding this migration from the east. 
The migration certainly belongs to a laler 
period than the secession of the Cherokees 
from the main race of the Iroquois. But 
probably the courses of the two races came 
but little in contact, as the Sioux, coming 
down the Big Sandy, reached the Ohio at a 
point lying on the south-west border of the 
territory over which the Cherokees expanded. 
As soon, however, as they were beyond 
reach of the hostility of the Iroquois the 
migration of the Sioux would also have 
assumed a slower pace, names of places and 
rivers confirming the tradition that they 
settled for some time in different parts of 


the Ohio valley. But they never seem to 
have settled permanently ; for Europeans 
who followed the Ohio downward came 
across no nations of tips race on its banks. 
The names given by the Sioux themselves to 
the different groups reflect a long separa¬ 
tion between the upper and lower part of 
the river. But when De Soto crossed the 
American continent he came upon nations 
of the Sioux race only on the other side 
of the Mississippi—a proof that the whole 
migration of the races from the eastern 
states to the borders of the region they 
still occupied in this century took 
place in pre-Columbian times. Prob¬ 
ably many other races peopled these 
vast regions when the first white men 
set foot on American soil; but what we 
know of them is infinitely little. 

Even what has been brought to light, by 
laboriously following up scarcely percep¬ 
tible traces, regarding the great races of 
the Algonquins, Muskokis, Iroquois, and 
Sioux, is so scanty that it can scarcely be 
called their history. The extensive and 
Scanty zeaIous researches that have 
Remits of ° nl y .recently been begun on 
Research American soil will surely bring 
to light many other memorials 
to which even historical attributes may 
be given; but unfortunately more than 
a few main features in the pre-history 
of the American Indians science will 
scarcely ever be able to trace. 





AMERICAN PEOPLES OF THE WEST 

THE LIFE, CUSTOMS AND CIVILISATION 
OF THE PREHISTORIC CLIFF-DWELLERS 


F we cross the Rocky Mountains from the 
east, tie enter the region of a develop¬ 
ment in culture of an evidently different 
kind. This difference is most striking if we 
cross by the Upper Rio Grande and the 
affluents of the Colorado from the hunting- 
grounds of the buffalo-hunters into the 
territory of the Pueblo Indians. On 
closer examination, however, it appears 
that all the races of the Pacific coast, 
up to the borders of the Esquimaux region 
in Alaska, exhibit close agreement in the 
evolution of their customs, so that, in 
spite of linguistic differences, they are 
more closely related to one another than 
to their eastern neighbours. 

The inhabitants of the far North-west— 
the Thlinkits, Haidahs, and Nootkas—-are 
almost exclusively races of fishermen, a 
not very frequent occurrence on North 
American soil. It is evident, moreover, 

• . ... . that they were not driven to 

fthF** this mo(ie °* lifc b y their 
m w natural surroundings, but deve- 
° * est loped thus from the very begin¬ 

ning. This we may infer from the fact that,; 
in spite of their racial individuality being 
comparatively highly developed, they have 
no traditions indicating an earlier and 
different state of development. When they 
first came in contact with Europeans they 
had developed, independently of foreign 
influences, a number of institutions that 
told of a very long period of gradual pro¬ 
gress in culture. That they were expert 
navigators and fishermen and skilled boat- 
builders was too natural under the pre¬ 
vailing conditions to justify us in basing 
general conclusions upon it. 

Like some of the Indians of the East, 
the natives of the North-west also attached 
chief importance, not to the family, but. 
to the gens, or clan; accordingly they, 
too, did not occupy single houses, but 
built one house for all the families of a 
clan, in which each had only a compart¬ 


ment. The same community also ruled 
their life outside the house : common the 
work, common the benefit. A special 
feature with them was the system of 
totems, or clan symbols derived from living 
things, for which a reverence similar to 
fetishism was shown by all the 
Slavery members of the clan, but only 
Among e them. These totems certainly 
r iSM also had their share in deve¬ 
loping the artistic efforts of the race, for 
the representations of the clan fetishes 
—sometimes of huge dimensions, as on 
the wooden totem-posts of the Haidahs 
and Bellacoolas—are among the most 
frequent proofs of their artistic sense, 
which exercised itself on the most diverse 
raw materials, such as wood, stone, and 
bone, but not clay. Now, with time a 
more highly developed social system had 
grown out of the gentile system. 

Almost all the Indians of the North-west 
were familiar with slavery, and that in 
its most pronounced form, according to 
which the slave is the chattel and there¬ 
fore the saleable property of his master. 
This presupposes a higher development 
of the ideas of clan, family, and property 
than we find among many other Indian 
races, whose slaves were almost exclusively 
captives taken in war, who either met a 
painful death or were amalgamated with 
the tribe. The same development is 
shown by the fact that almost all these 
races carried on a more or less extensive 
trade—the Sahaptins journeyed from the? 

.. w upper Columbia to the Mis- 
Shell-Money sourf-and eV en used shell- 
a * * Medium mone y as a standard medium 
or Exehtoge exc hange, which seems to 
have been recognised throughout the 
greater part of the Pacific coast to the, 
borders of the Mexican states. Finally,- 
all the Pacific tribes, although agriculture 
was either entirely unknown to them in 
consequence of the climatic conditions, or 
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ooly played a subordinate part, were 
sedentary, but with this peculiarity: they 
possessed permanent winter dwellings built 
of stone and earth, but in the fishing-sea- 
sons they erected also temporary summer 
dwelling's at different places. In all these 
peculiarities there prevails among the 
Indians of Western North America, always 
excepting the sprinkling of tribes of much 
lower development in Central California, a 
general agreement, which is by no 
means limited to the coast tribes who live 
by fishing, but extends to the agricultu: al 
tribes living farther south and east. 

South and south-east of the territory 
of the north-west Indians, and separated 
from them by a number of small tribes, 
some of them still at a very low stage of 
development, is another large region of a 
similarly developed culture, which from 
the earliest times has interested scholars 
in no common degree—the region of the 
Pueblo Indians. Remains of these races 
have been preserved through all the 
vicissitudes of colonial wars down to the 


present day, and under circumstances 
which make it still possible to study among 
them the traces of their early civilisation. 

The boldest historical conjectures have 
been made about these races. Like the 
mound-builders, they, too, were supposed 
to have formed in prehistoric times a 
mighty and extensive empire with a highly 
developed civilisation. Such theories con- 
H . t nected them, far more directly 

o I theAztec than was possible in the valleys 
PcodUr °* Ohio and Mississippi, 
with the Central American 
civilised states of the Toltecs and Aztecs. 
A peculiar tradition of the latter supported 
this in a very remarkable manner. When 
the Spaniards, after the conquest of 
Mexico, inquired of the Aztec priests 
and scribes the early history of their race, 
they gave the following account. At 
a remote period they had set out from a 
place called Aztlan, which lay on a great 
lake in the far north ; had wandered for 
countless years, during which they had 
been split up into several tribes, and 
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INDIAN IMPLEMENTS, ORNAMENTS AND 
founded temporary settlements at the 
various places, and had finally settled on 
the Lake of Mexico, to found the town of 
Tenochtitlan. This tradition has supplied 
food for the imagination for centuries. 

In the great water on which Aztlan 
lay was seen a resemblance of the region 
of the great North American lakes, and an 
enterprising American even gave a group 
of earthworks in Wisconsin the name 
of Fort Aztlan. All erections of an un¬ 
explained type that occurred north of 

The Aztecs the . borders , of the Mexican 
end Their W® as far as Lake 

Neighbours dlstnct we . re considered to have 
been stations of the Aztecs. 
But whether any actual facts can be 
proved to underlie this tradition is 
doubtful. As regards the direction in 
which a higher civilisation spread, we 
find in the history of the Central American 
races facts that are difficult to reconcile 
with the Aztec tradition. But the idea 
that an indistinct knowledge of a pre¬ 
historic relationship between the civilised 
race of the Aztecs and their less civilised 
northern neighbours may be reflected in 
the legena must not be rejected offhand* 


Jhikmm l 

PIPES, SHOWING THE VARIETY IN USE*" 

It is thought that linguistic affinity with 
the races of the Nahua stock, among 
whom the Aztecs of Mexico became most 
famous, can be traced into the heart of 
the Pueblo region, as far as the group 
of towns called by the Spaniards “Tusa- 
yan.” but better known at the present 
day by the name of the chief place, 
Moqui. Resemblances in customs, reli¬ 
gious ideas, and old traditions are un¬ 
mistakable in all these races. But quite 
as unquestionable, if not more important, 
are similarities of this character between 
the Pueblo Indians and their northern 
neighbours, so that we should finally 
arrive at the result that in the whole mass 
of races, from Alaska nearly to the Isthmus, 
we have the members of one great family, 
which, however, seeing that its linguistic 
disunion is so great as almost to deny all 
connection, must have been broken up 
into different branches in very early times. 

Considering how firmly half-civilised 
races in particular cling to everything 
connected with their religious ideas, often 
even when the original conditions on 
which the traditional institutions wer$ 
founded have long disappeared, it is 
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certainly noteworthy that in this very 
respect remarkable points of agreement 
have been discovered between the Indians 
of the North-west and the Pueblo races. 
In the whole region of the latter the sacred 
hall in which a great part of the religious 
ceremonies are held, and the others at 
least prepared for, is the “ estufa,” 
erroneously so called by the Spaniards 
from its peculiar structure. The Pueblo 
Indians call it kiva. In structure the kiva 
differs very considerably from all the other 
buildings of the Pueblo Indians in the 
most important points. It always lies 
more or less away from the rooms of which 
a pueblo (village) is composed, and 
which are built close to and over one 
another. It has the peculiarity that it is 
at least partly, and often entirely, sunk 
below the ground, and is only accessible 
by a ladder from an entrance built in the 
middle of the roof. 

The kiva is to the Indians of the pueblos 
what their meeting-house is to the eastern 
Indians; here the men assemble to discuss 
common affairs, but especially to prepare 
for and to perform their religious rites. 
Even to-day there exist in the pueblos 
still inhabited by Indians a large number 
of . such underground meeting-houses, 
which, so far as missionary activity has 
not yet done away with the remains of the 
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original rites, serve their old purposes. If 
we compare these kivas with those that 
occur in the remains of old Indian towns 
that have long been in ruins, it appears that 
centuries of intercourse with the white man 
have made scarcely any change in the kiva. 

In the inhabited pueblos, and even in 
many that in all probability have sunk 
into ruins without being trodden by 
European foot, the kiva is a rectangular 
hall ; on the other hand, the older the 
rums are the more exclusively do we find 
kivas of circular form, although all the 
dwelling-rooms of the same ruins are 
How ike rectangular, and circular build- 
Kiva* were ln & s , oc ™ r on, y rarely through- 
Bjiit out the Pueblo region in the form 
°f towers. The circular kivas 
undoubtedly represent an older type: 
for whereas the four-sided kivas are lined 
with stone, carefully coated with plaster, 
and neatly whitewashed up to the posts 
forming the roof, the stone wall of the 
round kivas reaches to only three-fourths 
of the whole height. This is then com¬ 
pleted by horizontal beams fitting into 
one another, which approach roundness 
owing to the number of angles they form, 
and are constructed exactly like those 
of the log-house type of building which 

h n^r%rV he ^ est learned from the 
Indians. This form of the kiva is cer tainl y 
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a reminiscence of the time when the 
Pueblo Indians were not the skilled 
builders they afterwards became. Its 
being sunk below the ground, a custom 
by which the Indians of various parts 
sought to give their dwellings greater 
height and better protection from the 
elements, and its beam-work point un¬ 
mistakably to other conditions of life; 
but we can well understand how it is that 
only in these halls that served for religious 
purposes, long unintelligible to the Indians 
P .. . themselves, the memory of con- 
e tgious ditions has been preserved of 
which almost all trace has 
been lost in their general life. 
Now, it is undoubtedly very remarkable 
that round and square houses, partly dug 
in the ground, lined with stone slabs, and, 
at least in some cases, only accessible by 
an opening in the roof, occur as dwellings 
among various Indian races of California 
who are not particularly closely related 
to the Pueblo Indians either linguistically 
or ethnographically. Moreover, these same 
Californian races, like the Pueblo Indians, 


make a great feature in their religious 
ceremonies of certain dances reminding 
one almost of theatrical performances, 
which in both cases, if not exclusively 
performed in the common dwelling-hall, 
were prepared in a part of it curtained 
off temporarily for the purpose. As in 
these dances almost similar masks, 
fashioned as snakes, skeletons, etc., occur 
in both cases, we are justified in assuming 
that these races have a common stock of 
traditional customs that is not clue to late 
adoption or transmission, but to an 
original relationship. 

That the stone structures of the 
cliff-dwellers, in the almost inaccessible 
canons of the rivers that cut their way 
through the central plateau, are to be 
regarded as dwellings of the same races 
whose last remnants now inhabit the 
pueblos of the regions of Cibola and 
Tusayan under the name of Zuhis and 
Moquis, is beyond all doubt. The transi¬ 
tion between the architectural forms is 
unmistakable, and the connection between 
cliff-dwellings and houses, both on the 



L£S OF BASKET-MAKING AND PQTTERt 


STONE ARROWHEADS, KNIVES AXES AND H 


larse sand, stopping all the interstices and rendering theta 
|w rngde to resemble in its outward appearance the baskets. 
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plateau and in the river valleys, has also 
been clearly proved by excavations, as 
has also the chronological sequence. We 
must certainly not overlook the fact that 
the migrations of the Pueblo Indians also 
proceeded slowly, in consequence of their 
living almost exclusively by agriculture. 
Indeed, at times events occurred which 
P« bios positively caused a retrograde 
as *Exo«rt movemen t> and to such an ex- 
Potters tent that wanderers re turned 

to parts they had left long ago 
and occupied anew their partly ruined 
dwellings. Such occurrences are even 
related in the traditions of the present 
Pueblo Indians of times certainly later 
than their first meeting with the Spaniards 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. 

But although the most northern evidences 
of the Pueblo civilisation, the cave-ruins, 
reveal an architectural development that 
is in no respect inferior to that displayed 
by the carefully built pueblos of the 
valleys of the Chaco and Chelley, yet the 
other antiquities show an earlier type in 
the north, and furnish evidence of a later 
development that continued down to the 
time of those degenerate Pueblo Indians 
whom we know to-day. 

Pottery especially affords us a further 
glimpse of the early history of these 
races. It is not chance that the North 
Californian tribes, who could work wood 
and stone skilfully, and otherwise occupied 
by no means the lowest rung of social 
culture, had no pottery. The pottef s art 
develops only where Nature is not bOmti- 
ful with that necessary, water, and'man 
has to procure and preserve a supply. 
.For races that live by fishing, wickerwork, 
most ®r.$ily produced, suffices, and for this 
more or less aWji them a suitable material 
a pueblo (village) tic creeping pla&ts. 
which are built close to* j^ re 

another. It has the peculiarity that lt ^ 
at least partly, and often entirely, sun e 
below the ground, and is only accessibly 
by a ladder from an entrance built in th^ 
middle of the roof. 

The kiva is to the Indians of the puebkr 
what their meeting-house is to the easterr 
Indians ; here the men assemble to disease 
common affairs, but especially to prepay 
for and to perform their religious rites/ 
Even to-day there exist in the pueblos 
still inhabited by Indians a large numbet; 
of such underground meeting-house^' 
which, so far as missionary activity ha£< 
not yet done away with the remains of thtf* 


Indians, the latter evidently did not develop 
into potters until after the separation of 
the groups. This stage has not yet been 
discovered from the antiquities. We find 
the Pueblo races, even in their earliest 
northern abodes, at a respectable stage of 
development, not only as architects, but 
also as potters. In the central Pueblo 
regions, on the Chaco and Chelley, we then 
perceive a further advance, while the 
culmination of their artistic activity was 
reached at Sikyatki, not far from Moqui, 
which was destroyed only shortly before 
the arrival of the Spaniards. 

We are not without an explanation of 
this. As is commonly known, the races of 
the west in the latitude of the Californian 
peninsula are divided up by the nations in 
the lowest stage of civilisation. Not only 
do the traces of a struggle with these occur 
in the south, in the cave-dwelling and the 
pueblos built on easily blockaded spurs 
of the plateaus, but dwelling-places agree¬ 
ing remarkably with the pueblos also 
occur in the north as far as the Haidahs, 
a proof that the Pueblo races sought to 
protect themselves from the aggression of 
n . hostile tribes. This first attack 
Race**?* by Athabascan or Tinn6 tribes 

Contact —* or 33 suc ^ we mus t regard 
them, in spite of the scanty 
proofs of linguistic affinity—although not 
the immediate cause, probably decided 
the direction and subsequent development 
of the tribes that were driven south, which 
are first m^t with in history at the Mesa 
Verde and the river San Juan. 

The theory that the whole region of the 
Pueblos, from the river Mancos in the 
north to the mouth of the Gila in the south, 
and from the Rio Pecos in the east to the 
Colorado in the west, ever constituted a 
united body politic is quite as untenable 
as the similar hypothesis regarding the 
region of the mound-builders. The states¬ 
manship of the American natives has 
scarcely anywhere been great enough to 
form, much less maintain, an extensive state. 

In the territory of the Pueblos there 
prevailed, probably during the whole 
period of their social prosperity, the same 
system of small communities based on the 
<gens that the Spaniards found existing 
there at the discovery ; its remains may 
still be recognised without difficulty from 
the traditions of the Pueblo Indians, in 
spite of the mixtures caused by the fusion 
of the population. It has its root in the 
Soil. Their primitive agriculture, which is 



WORK OF THE CLIFF-DWELLERS: EXAMPLES OF BASKET-MAKING AND PQTTERV 
Investigations among the cliff dwellings of the Mesa Verde have brought to light from graves and refuse-heaps many 
articles which, help us to understand the people and their customs. The above examples of basket-making and pottery 
show 1st a most Interesting manner how the latter was modelled on the former. The baskets were coated on the outside 
with a substance composed of clay mixed with rather coarse sand, stopping all the interstices and rendering then* 
watertight and the pottery, as shown in the illustrations was made to resemble in its outward appearance the baskets* 
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certainly said to have supplied in a good 
year crops sufficient to last for two or 
three years, did not suffer any great 
number of people in one place, owing to 
the unfavourable climatic conditions. The 
Pueblo region was certainly more thickly 
populated in earlier times than it is now, 
but when the Spaniards first entered it its 
period of prosperity seems to have been 
over. For although the earliest accounts 
give the number of large and small towns 
of the Pueblo Indians at seventy or 
seventy-one, these lie. exclusively in the 
southern and eastern parts of the Pueblo 


must also be assumed in Quantity. 
For the height, of development in culture 
often comes after the first traces of decline 
in a nation, but it scarcely ever precedes the 
culmination of the material development. 

The petty jealousies and feuds of the 
small communities with one another had 
a fateful influence on the history of the 
Pueblo Indians. Occasion for these was 
incessantly given by outward circum¬ 
stances—in the limited areas fit for cultiva¬ 
tion, and the insufficient quantity of 
moisture, the most careful use of which 
could alone make the soil productive and 



RUINS OF A CLIFF-DWELLING: "SPRUCE-TREE HOUSE" IN THE MESA VERDE, COLORADO 
In a great plateau, thirty miles long and iwelve or fifteen wide, situated largely in the Indian Reservation, and called 
the Mesa Verde, have been unearthed many examples of the communal cliff dwellings of the early inhabitants of 
America. The cliff-dweller has been described as “ a dark-skinned fellow.” His hair was usually black, and moderately 
coarse and long. He was of medium stature, and the back of his skull was flattened by being tied firmly against a 
board in infancy. He had fair teeth, much worn as the years grew upon him from munching ill-ground corn. 

This and Illustrations on pages 5713. 5715, and 5717 are from Nordcnskiilld's “ ClifT-Dwellera of the Mesa Verde.” 


region, the same as are still partly peopled 
by the descendants of the old natives, while 
the central and northern parts, in which 
the most architecturally perfect buildings 
have been found, seem to have been then, 
as they are to-day, forsaken and in ruins. 

Although it is quite probable that 
many of the southern pueblos may not 
have existed when the more northern ones 
were built and inhabited, the circumstance 
that the latter are also technically the mo$t 
perfect is a certain sign that the southern 
raqes already show the beginning of a 
decline which, as it is displayed in quality, 
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the land inhabitable. These outward 
conditions had an influence on the develop¬ 
ment of the Pueblo civilisation similar to 
the influence they had on the inhabitants 
of Peru, who had to fight with the same 
climatic difficulties. We therefore not only 
find here, as we do there, surprisingly 
ingenious and extensive irrigation works, 
but, from the analogy to Peruvian con¬ 
ditions and from the existing customs of 
the present Pueblo races, we may also 
infer th^t a water law was carefully made 
and enforced among the old Pueblo peoples. 
A continual struggle with drought is not 





IN THE LAND OF MESAS: THE STRANGE TABLE-LANDS OF MEXICO 


The natural formation of these mesas, or table-lands, of Mexico appealed to prehistoric man as suitable sites for his 
dwelling-places, and in the stone age of America many communities made their dwellings on the tops and to the 
clefts or these table-lands, where, owing to the difficulty of access, they could enjoy comparative safety from attack* 
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indicated solely by the recollections of the 
present Indians, or by the ruins of the old 
works, but dependence on the fertilising 
moisture plays so prominent a part in the 
whole pronounced religious system of 


northern settlements—which almost en¬ 
tirely lay protected, especially the 
numerous and extensive cave-dwellings on 
the Rio Mancos and other northern 
affluents of the San Juan—-were still 


these races that we must suppose that the inhabited, and were 4 adapted to form a 
climatic conditions were little different barrier against marauding savages, 
then from what they are now. According to European ideas we are 

Excavations in the ruins ha\e often much inclined to think cave-dwellers 
proved the existence of old sources of water men at the lowest stage of culture. But 
in or near them, and it has often required the cliff-dwellers of Western North America 

1 " J t , • - --- j were no t ^is at all. Sedentary, living 

almost solely by agriculture, they had 
already reached the stage of rearing 
r domestic animals, and as basket- 

ofthiTciiff- ma ^ cr,) weavers, and potters 
Dwellers 


only moderate labour in removing sand 
and rubbish to increase considerably the 
yield of these springs. That a race whose 
whole existence depended on obtaining water 
would have spared no pains to increase it 
is testified beyond doubt by the discovery 
of artificial reservoirs and similar works. 
In spite of this it would be wrong to see 
in variations of the source* of a water 
supply the only reason for the migrations 
of the Pueblo races, because these migra¬ 
tions were not from the dry districts to the 
more favoured ones, but exactly the 
reverse—from the woodland farther and 
farther into the arid sand-steppe. 

If it were a mere hypothesis that the 
southward movement of the Pueblo 
Indians was brought about from an 
invasion of the Central Californian savages, 
there can scarcely be any doubt that 
the aggression of similar hostile races 
decided the further course of these 

migrations. And_ 

if some of the 
magnifk ont ruins 
of the valleys of 
the Chaco and 
Chelley are not 
well adapted for 
a prolonged de¬ 
fence, it only 
proves that at 
the time of their 
erection the pres¬ 
sure of hostile 
races had not 
yet begun. But 
this is easily 
accounted for by 
assuming that 
the buildings in 
these valleys, 
among which 
even cave-build¬ 
ings are fairly 
numerous, were 
erected at a time 
when the more 


they were superior to almost 
all their neighbours. It was 
they who, like the Mexicans, produced 
those original feather-covered webs that 
excited the great astonishment of the 
Europeans. Their pottery is quite equal, 
in purity and simplicity of form and decora¬ 
tion, to that of their neighbouis. 

But there was one art in which the 
Pueblo Indians were superior to all the 
other races of the northern continent, 
including the Aztecs —the Mayas, in part, 
excepted—namely, the art of building. A 
race that was able to erect buildings in 
caves like the Cliff Palace discovered by 
Gustaf Nordenskiold [see page 172J in a 
side valley of the Mancos was no longer 
rude and primi¬ 
tive ; it was a 
race which, if 
not to be num¬ 
bered among 
civilised peoples, 
was at least well 
on the way to 
become one. Na¬ 
ture herself had 
certainly gone a 
long way toward 
making the in¬ 
habitants of this 
district builders. 
In the sandstone 
that encloses the 
narrow valleys 
of most of the 
waters of the 
north-western 
plateau-land in 
layers of vary¬ 
ing resistance, 

WEAPONS AND UTBNS1LS OP THE CUPP-MEN IfaSsTatS 




REMAINS OF THE GREATEST BUILDING OF THE CLIFF-DWELLERS 
On page 172 of the History appears a remarkable illustration of a palace under a cliff in Cliff Palace Canon, Colorado, 
indicating how considerable was the culture of those early people of America, and another view of that striking monument 
of the Stone Age is given in the above picture. 11 Literally hanging from a tremendous cliff,'’ the buildings were 
inhabited by the first settlers of Colorado, who had every reason to feel themselves secure in their inaccessible homes. 


of the Stone Age is given in the above picture. “ Liter 
inhabited by the first settlers of Colorado, who had every r< 

that can almost be shaped of itself. This 
stone broke down to a considerable 
extent, under the influence of atmospheric 
forces, iii pieces that required but little 
working to make them fit for house¬ 
building. The rudest buildings—sub¬ 
structures—such as are also to be seen 
at the Cliff Palace, were therefore 
probably constructed merely by piling 
up stones selected for the purpose; but 
of these simplest beginnings only a 
few traces have been preserved. The 
u material is for the most part 

sx.T'"-.;*’ r p r °r 

Ind’ans shape with great care, the 

n layers secured by an almost 

invisible but sufficiently strong cement, 
and every joint so carefully faced with 
small stones that the outer surfaces of 
the buildings have not merely withstood 
the action of the weather for centuries, 
but even at the present day seem to be 
firm and smooth. 

Moreover, the Pueblo Indians had two 
other architectural accomplishments in 
which few races of the New World equalled 
them: layering the material in strips 
of equal size—an advance which they 


probably learned from the long layers in 
the stone of their native valleys—and 
mortising the joints, an art not even known 
by the Maya architects of Chichen-Ttza. 
Such skill naturally presupposes long 
practice in the art, but we cannot trace 
hs development. Besides the great 
assistance rendered by Nature, the migra¬ 
tions of the Pueblo Indians undoubtedly 
furthered the development of their archi¬ 
tectural knowledge to an extraordinary 
degree, by giving them occasion to use 
the experience gained in the course of a 
building period whenever they erected a 
new settlement. 

The migrations which we have had to 
assume as having been from north to south, 
in historic times, have not to be included 
in this respect. On the contrary, the 
buildings of the northern and central Pueblo 
regions—for instance, the Cliff Palace, 
and the ruins of Kintiel, Pueblo Bonito, 
and Nutria in the Chaco valley—while 
bearing traces of greater age, exhibit the 
highest development of Pueblo archi¬ 
tecture, whereas the later settlements of 
the same regions and farther south are 
not so carefully built, although this 





CAVE-DWELLER IN DANCING ATTIRE 


AN INDIAN POTTER AT WORK n,terWOOd 


SCENES 


THE PRIMITIVE INDIAN HOMES OF AMERICA 


— ** * * v/r AIVltKILA 

Some Ofthe customs of America’s early Indian inhabitants are here Ulustrated In ffc* c au , 
represented a home scene at Shonghopavi, Arizona. where JSu o(!L t0 , th * first of these pictures there I 
corn twrubWng it under flat Stones of granite. The extraordinary fashSn ^ 3 ftct j° f F indi «* the sheUe 
Ittwtrdoa b^nn Mctatlvely to the maiden, of & 

















AMONG THE CLIFF-DWELLERS OF TO-DAY: SCENES IN AN INDIAN RESERVATION 

Six hundred feet above the desert, in the Hopi Indian Reservation, Arizona, stands the picturesque village of Weipi, 
shown in the two upper views on this page. The people inhabiting these rocky eminences are also depicted* tne 
third illustration showing women and children of Oraibf, situated in the same reservation as Wolpi MUnonglnovl, 
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is by no means explained by a want of 
.material. Thus there is no alternative 
but to assume that the latter buildings 
were erected at a time when the conditions 
under which the Pueblo Indians lived 
had already changed for the worse. But as 
even these buildings belong to a period 
prior to the dicovery by the Spaniards, 
«pk m we cumc oncc more to the 
ii tv a iVe conclusion that the golden 
. f * n * age of the Pueblo races was 
e ence a j read y in the sixteenth 

century. Here we are led to the fu-ther 
inference that the migrations of the Pueblo 
Indians cannot have been spontaneous. 

Ideas drawn from modern warfare 
have been applied too much to ancient 
times, and consequently the defensive 
strength of the Pueblo towns has been 
declared so inadequate that the purpose of 
defence has been positively denied them. 
But we have only to consider the offensive 
and defensive weapons of the Pueblo 
Indians, who were in any case considerably 
superior to . their opponents in social 
culture, to see at once that very primitive 
means of -defence must have sufficed. 
The war waged by the Indians upon one 
another has always consisted in surprises; 
the idea of a siege, if only of days, or of 
the artificial cutting off of indispensable 
resources, especially of water, wnich became 
a dangerous weapon as the art of war 
advanced, need scarcely be seriously con¬ 
sidered in the wars to which the Pueblo 
Indians were exposed. The attacks of the 
enemy had for their object plunder that 
was of immediate use and easy to carry 
away, and, if possible, prisoners, especially 
women and young persons. 

The enemy, moreover, would certainly 
have tried to damage the crops of the 
Pueblo Indians in these wars; but to 
gather in the ripe fruit was a com-, 
paratively long business with the means 
at the disposal of these primitive races, 
and so the plundering Apache or Navajo 
„ vs 43 would let the Pueblo Indian 

Combination himsdf do this first . he pre . 

Pornoiei* ferred t0 fetch the Stored-up 

F crop from the house rather 

than the ripe crop from the field. But even 
the pueblos that did not lie in the inacces¬ 
sible caves of the canons or on the easily 
blockaded spurs or ledges at the edges of 
the plateau, but on the level ground of 
the river valleys or in the plains at the 
foot pf the tableland, afforded sufficient 
protection from a sudden attack. Owing 


to the massive style in which they were 
built, a larger number of inhabitants 
would be always threatened at the 
same time, and therefore could easily 
combine for common v defence. . 

Furthermore, the older pueblos are far 
more closely built even than those now 
inhabited, so that outside they show an 
unbroken wall several stories high, while 
inside the stories rise in terraces from a 
central court. The entrance to this court 
was in most cases easily defended ; fur¬ 
ther, the ground floor had no entrances 
opening on to the court, access being 
obtained to the rooms of the occupants 
solely from the first platform, which could 
be reached only by ladders. 

The enemy were also educated by the 
continual struggle, and if the danger of 
their attacks and their numbers increased 
in the same measure as the strength of the 
defenders diminished through unfavour¬ 
able outward circumstances, the more 
civilised and physically weaker Pueblo 
Indians would have eventually to yield 
to the more robust and hardy sons of 
the desert. But this would take place 
a through circumstances mainly 

Savage independent of the strength of 

the settlements. So at least 
we must imagine the war that 
gradually crushed out the civilisation 
of the Pueblo races over a considerable 
part of their ancient territory. They were 
surrounded north and east by Indian races 
that belonged to the most savage and 
brutal of the whole continent. The 
Apaches and Navajoes made themselves a 
terror even to the Anglo-Saxon pioneers 
of the West in the present century, and 
they were nations of the same stocks that 
surrounded the Pueblo region on various 
sides. Even when the Spaniards first 
entered this region they heard of the deadly 
enmity between the Pueblo Indians and 
their neighbours, and were themselves 
sympathetically drawn into the struggle. 

Just as the peaceable inhabitants of the 
pueblos were at continual war with the 
flying robbers of the prairie in historic 
times, so, too, did their forefathers fight 
with their enemies’ forefathers for their 
existence. From the circumstance that a 
marked relationship exists in build and in 
various customs between the Navajoes and 
the Northern Pueblo Indians at the pre¬ 
sent day some would draw the conclusion 
that the former are to be regarded, not 
so much as a tribe hostile to the Pueblo 


and Brutal 
Peoples 
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Indians, but rather as a kindred tribe that 
once itself occupied settlements in the 
Pueblo region, and became a roving race 
of robbers only through hostile oppression. 
Although the fact remains that the Pueblo 
civilisation succumbed to the invasion of 
hostile neighbours, these must certainly 
have been other than the Navajoes. It 
is true that since the last century these 
Navajoes have been known as a tribe that 
practises agriculture, though to a limited 
extent; that possesses the largest numbers 
of horses and sheep of any Indians of the 
west; and whose squaws weave the finest 
coloured cloths of sheep’s wool. But all 
these are acquirements that belong to 
times subsequent to contact with the 
white man. Moreover, the social progress 


of the Navajoes rests chiefly in the hands 
of their women, whereas among the Pueblo 
Indians the main burden of tilling the 
ground falls to the men. This civilising 
influence of the female sex may be traced, 
however, in its ultimate origin, to the 
Pueblo Indians, whose women, captured 
in their raids, have been their teachers. 
This intermixture explains alsb the phys¬ 
ical affinities of the races and resemblances 
in their languages. 

One more point in the early history of 
the Pueblo races needs mention : their 
relations to their southern; neighbours, 
the civilised races of Mexico' If in the 
foregoing we have assumed that the 
Pueblo civilisation progressed from north 

D 


to south, we have left a whole group of 
Pueblo ruins—and that the most southern 
of all—unnoticed. The attention of the 
first Spaniards who entered the Pueblo 
region from Mexico was attracted by a 
number of ruins that met their eye in the 
basis of.the Gila River, the most southern 
affluent of the Colorado. These were 
remains of settlements which unmistakably 
bear the character of the Pueblos, although 
they constitute a group of themselves. 

The Gila valley, however, did not 
offer its inhabitants the suitable building 
material that had made the Pueblo 
Indians in the upper parts of the table¬ 
land such excellent builders. The ruins 
of this and the adjacent valleys are there¬ 
fore distinguished by the material used, 


which is a kind of brick made of mud 
mixed with vegetable substances and air- 
dried ; a material known in many parts 
by the Spanish name of “ adobe,’* and 
frequently used in historic times and even 
to the present day. But otherwise these 
buildings are also distinctly the work of 
Pueblo tribes. Here, too, we have towns 
consisting mainly of a single solid mass of 
houses, or really only rooms ; these rooms, 
built over one another in storeys, enclose 
an inner court, from which they rise in : 
terraces, while the outer walls are mostly 
perpendicular. This is therefore exactly 
the character of the more northern settle* 
ments of stone, such as we found from the 
cave-buildings on the San Juan to the open 
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towns; of the Moquis and Zunis. These 
buildings must have been erected by the 
same races that built the more northern 
ones, or by races nearly related to them. 

Now, as these towns were found for¬ 
saken and in ruins by the Spaniards at a 
time when the central pueblos were still 
largely inhabited, they must certainly 
belong to an earlier period than many of 
the stone pueblos. But no conclusions 
may be drawn from this antagonistic to 
the view that the Pueblo civilisation deve¬ 
loped generally from north to south. The 
race that built the ruins of the Gila valley, 
generally known as Casas Grandes, cer¬ 
tainly did not learn its architecture here. 

Generally speaking, the material, owing 
to its comparatively poor resistance to 
atmospheric influences, is bv no means 
calculated to induce man to erect hollow 
buildings above ground. In the ruins on 
the Rio Gila we can perceive only the 
endeavour to retain architectural forms 
that had gradually become a need of the 
race, even in districts in which the natural 


settled in the vicinity of these ruins 
since the last century they are almost 
exclusively called houses, palaces, or for¬ 
tresses of Montezuma, and we shall 
scarcely be far wi'ong if we regard this as 
the survival of an indistinct recollection of 
the deeds of Mocteuzoma I. Ilhuicamina. 

But such a tradition was certainly not 
developed until after the conquest of 
Mexico by the Spaniards. This is obvious, 
not only from the fact that the empire of 
n t Mexico-Tenochtitlan never ex- 
eve opment tcn( j e d to an y W h cre ne ar these 

a kV V f parts, but above all from the 
re 1 ec ure c j rcums ^ ance that there is abso¬ 
lutely no style of architecture like that 
of the ruins of the Gila within the sphere 
of civilisation of the Central American 
states, and that the resemblances to the 
architecture of the Central American 
are much less within the Pueblo region 
than, for instance, in the region of the 
mound-builders. It may be considered 
historically proved that the spheres of 
civilisation of the Pueblo Indians and of 


conditions were considerably less favour- the Maya and Nahua rac: 

that erected them ^mfl 

separated from ; \ ’ , * 

the body of the ■ ;•••- ^^ ‘ 

Pueblo Indians " ^SSB V. ^ 

only when the 
latter had fully 

developed its fg 1 H 

c.haracteristic. 
civilisation far- 

ther north, on ■ : : r ; - ■,‘^ • /’ * : |S 

the plateaus of B : /’* r ,v ^ ‘ . , 3 $ 

the sandstone j|L. r : , ; ’:;v’ 

mountains, and 

as no traces of m 

the same civilisa- 

tion occur far- 

ther south, it 

appears that this 

race, whether it 4 

was harassed by .. ; ■% 

hostile peoples, iT? 

or induced by 

natural causes 1| 

again to change 
its abodes, re- 

joined the more . B5M 

northern mem- 
bers of the iace ij * ( * 
before historic 

times. In the ' Uodernood 

Wends of tV,A THE HANDICRAFT OF INDIAN WORKERS 
Imiiana rksVk* In tWa lustration are shown the artistic creations of Indian 
ItlQianS WHO nave weavers and potters In a Hopi house, Grand Cation, Arizona. 


•es, at least uurmg 
the time that 
their respective 
characteristic 
arc hitcctures 
were developing, 
were entirely ex¬ 
clusive of one 
another and had 
no connection 
whatever. But 
in all probabi¬ 
lity this was 
not always so. 
Although the 
legends of an 
original home in 
the far Aztlan of 
the north, in the 
form in which 
they became 
known to the 
Spaniards, re¬ 
ferred only to 
comparatively 
unimportan t 
changes of abode 
made by the 
various nations 
of the Nahua 
race at no very 
remote period, 
this does not 
preclude the 





ii. N. A. 

TREES CUT DOWN BY PREHISTORIC MAN: REMARKABLE FIND IN ARIZONA 
This unique picture illustrates an extraordinary discovery near Phoenix, Arizona, where, in recent times, a petrified 
forest was unearthed. It is supposed that the tree blocks, some of which are here shown, were chopped thousands 
of years ago by the prehistoric inhabitants of the country, becoming petrified in the course of the long: ages. 

possibility that in the very earliest times itself furnishes no creatures as patterns 
races lived even as far down as the region for such a form, the snake is often one 
of Mexico who exhibited a racial relation- of the most dangerous enemies of man 
ship to all the other nations inhabiting the in the legends of American races. Among 
Pacific coast of North America. the Pueblo Indians it is also most closely 

Besides wide-spread linguistic resem- connected with the deities of fertilising 
blanccs there is the recurrence of religious moisture, which to them is the essence of 
ideas and customs, which are too peculiar to all good. Besides these there are a 
have been the result of simultaneous inde- whole number of other resemblances, 

pendent development in different places. We may mention a parallel of a non- 
The simultaneous worship of the sun religious character. Feathers, especially 
and fire is certainly in itself an idea so those of the gorgeously coloured tropical 
p r , . . familiar to the primitive races birds, or of the eagle as the symbol of 
Religious a S es an( * ^ an( ^ s power, have played an important part in 

Ceremonies ^ rom occurrence in different the ornament of all primitive races. 

tribes we could not infer that But only in very few parts of the earth has 
they were related, even if it were not prac- the attempt been made by primitive races 
tised in like manner in other neighbour- to imitate, by weaving, the feather coat 
ing tribes. On the other hand, it is very that adorns and protects the birds, 
remarkable that both among the Pueblo The races of the Mexican Empire brought 
Indians and among the civilised races of this art to a perfection that has never 
Central America all the fires throughout since been attained, so that it is most 
the tribe had to be extinguished at regular singular that of all the American races 
intervals ; and that at one place only, only the Pueblo Indians practised a similar 
amid elaborate religious ceremonies, art, although considerably more primitive, 
priests appointed for the purpose, by and that not as a comparatively late 
rubbing two sticks, obtained the new fire, acquirement, but where we first found 
which was then spread from this one them, on the northern borders of their 
centre by speedy messengers. Another territory, farthest from the Mexican 
highly characteristic religious idea common borders, dwelling in the caves of the 
to these same races is that of the feathered Mancos valley, and producing their 
stiake. Apart from the fact that Nature characteristic archaic pottery. 
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MOQUI INDIAN WOMEN BUILDING HOUSES 
the me. m»3ertofce the lighter hou^hold dutie. «d e?^|?l^u“h 

SCENES IN THE LIFE AND CUSTOMS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 







ANQENT QVILIS/^KI)NS o fCENTRALAMERICA 
THE LAND AND THE PEOPLES 

AND THE CULTURE OF THE MAYA RACES 

AT the Isthmus of Panama, the Cor- the east and west, and tilling up the main 
** dilleras, the backbone of the American portion of the continent with their 
continent, sink so far below the level of peaks. Hence the peculiar character of the 
the sea that only their highest points rise Mexican climate. Although the district 
above the waters to form a narrow range of ancient Mexico lies entirely within the 
of inconsiderable height; but a few tropics, yet only on the seaboard is the real 
degrees farther north they begin again to tropic temperature encountered, which, if 
tower mightily aloft. The district known M • * it brings the advantage of 
to-day as Northern Panama and Costa p e *\ c .°* Nature’s fullest glory, in- 
Rica is a mountainous country; its climate*^ voives a ^ so the disadvantage 
highest points even there rise nearly of a dangerous climate. Thijjp 

7,000 feet above the sea-level. How- disadvantage is nullified by the nature 
ever, the range is again interrupted in of the country, which consists of a high 
its northward advance. plateau rising sufficiently high above 

The marshes of Nicaragua and the the sea to be free from the dangers 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec form two more of malaria, and yet only so high as to 
depressions of great depth, and here, rather enjoy an almost uninterrupted spring- 
than at the narrowest point, we should place time and to provide for man’s neces- 
tk d* • * the true line °* demarcation sities with generous hand, and reward his 
e Division k etween t j ie peoples of North t nl with richest bounty. The main moun- 
aiwTs^th ° r ' h and °* South America. :.ain-range, however, rises boldly and 
m '' Between these two points is majestically to the regions of the everlast- 
the only place where Central America ing snow which shines down from the peaks 
seems to have made the attempt at of Popocatepetl and the summit of Orizaba 
continental expansion so characteristic upon the eternal springtide at their feet, 
of the eastern portions of the two great In the immediate neighbourhood of this 
half - continents. But the Isthmus of highest point the Cordilleras divide into 
Yucatan, a thickly wooded, hilly country an eastern and a western range. Between 
lying before the mountain plateau of these there stretches a highland studded 
Guatemala, has no developed river system with numerous lakes, of moderate size, 
on any large scale; and to its position „ f . but extraordinarily fruitful— 
between the Bay of Campeche and that 0 e the Mexican highland. Here 

of Honduras it owes the favourable civilisation* was P^ a y e< ^ ou * c l° se 

character of its climate, lying low the little-known drama of 

as it does in the tropic latitudes. the ancient civilisation of America. 

Above the Isthmus of Tehuantepec the The country from the Lake of Nicaragua 
northern continent begins to expand, but to the northern parts of the valley of • 
for nearly ten degrees of latitude farther Mexico has been the home of one of the 
north it is formed by the Cordilleras, which oldest civilisations of the New World. It 
spread wider and wider, leaving only a is as yet wholly impossible to give any 

narrow strip of shore at their feet on exact dates for its beginnings in the past, 
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and impossible it will probably remain, even 
if success should crown the attempt to 
interpret those undeciphered memorials 
which now look down upon our efforts to 
solve their riddle. But if anyone, starting 
with the conception of the “ New ” World, 
considers this civilisation as moderately 
young, he does it great injustice—nearly 

U li hi as 6 rea * as d° those who place 
^nre a e its most flourishing period more 

of America «? an y ears in P ast 

The native authors who have 

written the history of the peoples of 
Central America, working in the first 
century after the conquest, and aided by 
the old traditions and the pictorial sculp¬ 
tures, occasionally place these beginnings 
as far back as the last century before the 
Christian era. 

There is little congruity in their pro¬ 
ductions, which do not inspire us with 
confidence. The dynasties which have been 
deciphered from the pictorial decorations 
previous to the time of Columbus agree 
with the Spanish and Nahuatlac sources 
of information, and go back in a great 
number of individual states from 700 to 
800 years before the discovery of America. 
<f)nly these testify to an almost invariable 
character of the civilisation, even in the 
earliest times, and certainly do not go 
back as far as that primal starting-point 
at which we are entitled to place the 
beginnings of the history of these peoples. 

We can probably get nearer to the truth 
with the help of the chronological indica¬ 
tions which can now be gathered from 
the memorials of the Maya civilisation. 
The Maya were accustomed to reckon from 
an established point in the past, exactly 
as we reckon from the birth of Christ ; and 
not only the year, but the actual day, 
which forms the starting-point of their 
chronology has been satisfactorily made 
out. This was June 28th, according to 
our reckoning, of a certain year dating back 
more than 3,750 years before the erec- 
M . f tion of the monument which 
# * orms *b e basis of these cal- 

CivilUation cu l a ^ ons - Even here, however, 
we unfortunately have no sure 
foundation for chronological limitations— 
for we do not know by our reckoning the 
time at which the inscription in question 
was set up, nor can we be certain whether 
that day marked a real event in the remote 
history of the people, or whether it repre¬ 
sents a point on which to base calculation 
and inference, resembling in this respect 
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the Jewish chronology, which goes back 
to the creation of the world. We must 
therefore attempt to gain a conception of 
the earliest history of these civilisations 
by other means; and v their memorials, 
which have come safely down to us through 
the storms of centuries, afford richer and 
more copious information, although it be 
not entirely complete. 

The highly painted pictorial work which 
the Spanish conquerors of Montezuma’s 
kingdom have handed on to us has induced 
men for centuries to consider the civilisa¬ 
tion of the peoples of Central America as 
Mexican. This is a great historical error. 
The Mexicans—or the Aztecs of Mexico- 
Tcnochtitlan, to give them their proper 
ethnographic name—are neither the 
founders nor yet the most important 
representatives of this civilisation to 
which their name has been unfortunately 
attached by the sport of circumstance. 

Shortly before the Spanish invasion of 
the district they had obtained a leading 
position among the peoples of the country. 
A consciousness of the fact that their 
civilisation was not the result of their 
own efforts, but was inherited 

*p C e * ° by them from others, was inhe- 
f%v rogrcas rent in the Aztecs themselves, 
o iscovery an( j a pp ears j n the chronicles 

of their native historians; yet so cloudy 
is it, so interwoven with error, that we 
could scarce have arrived at the truth 
with nothing but these indications to 
help us. That truth became plain only 
when the ruined monuments were dis¬ 
covered of another civilisation, older and 
more highly developed than the Aztec, 
and when something of its language had 
been learned. But progress in this direc¬ 
tion did not begin before the close of the 
eighteenth century ; and even to-day we 
have advanced only half-way towards the 
full understanding and appreciation of 
these highly important historical materials. 

The chief obstacle to the progress of 
discovery has been the fact that historical 
investigation had taken a wrong direction 
until recent times. The errors thereby 
produced were further disseminated by 
two great visionaries, the Indo-Spanish 
historian, D. Fernando de Alba Ixtlilxochitl 
(pronounced Ishtlilshotshitl) and the 
French missionary and author, the Abb6 
Brasseur, of Bourbourg. The first-named, 
during the last ten years of the sixteenth 
century, was the author of a large number 
of historical treatises concerning the 
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countries of ancient Mexico, based upon considering these transitory nationalities as 
extensive investigations into the several the creators, or even as the chief exponents, 
modes of writing current among the ancient of that great civilisation whose highly 
Indians of the country, and also into developed monumental art is rightly the 
the physical characteristics of the western astonishment of the v latter-day world, 
peoples of his own time. In these works he The little principality of the Toltecs was 
gives an exhaustive account of the civilisa- situated at a considerable distance from 
tion presumed to be the most ancient in the seat of that civilisation; moreover, 
Th T it Central America, that of the the nationality to which it has given its 
Pioneer**** Toltecs -, and he traces back to name belonged to the great mass of 
of Cvltorc their civilising influence almost Nahuatl-speaking races, to which also the 
all the intellectual development Aztecs of Mexico-Tenochtitlan belonged, 
of the ancient nations of Central America. The oldest and most highly developed 
This theory obtained credence far and memorials of this civilisation bear unmis- 
wide, and to an extraordinary extent. takable tokens of its being derived from 
The rediscovery of the old ruined cities another race, 
brought about the search for fresh material. This brings us to the second historical 
It aroused intense enthusiasm in the fact that has been indisputably established, 
youthful missionary Brasseur, whom The whole of Central America has un¬ 
chance had brought to the seat of these doubtedly passed through a uniform 
old civilisations. Eagerly, but without process of civilisation. Its foundations, 
thorough historical and philological train- and most of the development that has been 
ing, he collected Central American antiqui- built upon those foundations, belong to an 
ties and quickly published a series of works era in the remote past; and that particular 
upon the subject. He was not content to civilisation with which we meet in all 
pile all the culture of ancient America upon Central America was already in existence, 
the Toltecs; he hinted also at vague complete in all its details, before the 
connections with the civilisations of Egypt y peoples of Nahua origin came 

and India, and attributed to this race an an f e down from the north and in* 

extent of knowledge that the peoples of e ® vaded the district of Central 

to-day could scarcely attain again. Ivl lsa Ion American civilisation; or, at any 

American ethnology is a science still in rate, it was thus complete before the peoples 
its youth. But the methods of historical of this civilisation and those of the Nahua 
criticism have been brought to bear upon race had so closely cohered as to make it 
the ancient history of Central America ; possible to speak of them as exercising 
and one of the first results has been to each an influence upon the other. But if 

clear away the wild speculations of the this old civilisation did not originate in 

Abb6 Brasseur and to shatter the tradition the Nahua race, then the Toltecs could not 
of the all-prevailing influence of Toltec have originated there either. A Nahua 
civilisation. Two facts are now incon- race has been their origin ; grant this, and 
testably established. Among the numerous the whole Toltec legend, which has so long 
peoples and constitutions which rapidly played a great part in the more ancient 
followed one another, and which played an history of America, collapses utterly, 
important part upon the tableland of The peoples to whom Central America 
Anahuac, there existed, probably towards owes the peculiarly high development of 
the end of the first thousand years of the its civilisation belong to the Maya race. 
Christian era, a kingdom and a dynasty of The name Maya-Indian is now the usual 
The Riddle rulers wll ° were known as Tol- designation of the natives of the Yucatan 
of Ancient * eca !» * rom name of their peninsula, and this limited application of 
America capital, Tollan or Tula. They the term has been in force since the time 
are mentioned in almost all the of the discovery of America. Consequently 
native historical documents. The particular the Yucatan peninsula has been regarded 
historical facts handed down by these as the cradle of this civilisation for a 
documents are extraordinarily scanty; we considerable period. This is, however, a 
shall come back to them in treating of the mistake; in the scientific sense the name 
history of Anahuac. Maya race included all the peoples speak- 

Neither the date at which they existed, nor ing a language distinguished by marked 
their relations to the surrounding peoples, differences from the Nahua tongue. The 
alfcrd us the smallest justification for purest dialect of this is the true Maya, but 
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its kindred dialects were spoken in the 
whole district between the Cordilleras and 
the Atlantic Ocean from the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec to Nicaragua. In the 
luxuriant tropical districts which spread 
from the foot of the Cordilleras to the Bay 
of Tabasco, and are watered by the river 
Usumacinta and Rio de la Pasion, in the 


passed in. splendour all that Montezuma’s 
kingdom could display. In the real Aztec 
district but one single building of monu¬ 
mental character has been preserved 
(the ruins of Xochicalco, pronounced 
Shotshicalco), whereas the ancient Maya 
cities of Chiapas and the neighbouring 
district afford hundreds of temples and 


Maya History 
aad 

Tradition 

America —An 


modern province of Chiapas in 
>ry the Mexican republic, and in 
the neighbouring portions of 
' the small republics of Central 
in these it is' that we must 


locate, if not the birthplace, at any rate 
the habitation of the Maya peoples, who 
there brought the civilisation peculiar to 
their race to a high pitch of development. 

Even to-day it is wholly impossible to 
write the history of the Maya peoples. 
Such of their old traditions as have come 


down to us through the medium of the 
Spaniards are quite insufficient and far 
scantier than what we learn of the history 
of their more northern neighbours, the 
Nahua peoples ; even there, and in the few 


palaces for inspection. 

Later again, when the Spaniards entered 
into closer relations with the Maya peoples 
on the peninsula of Yucatan, they became 
acquainted with some, at least, of the 
interesting buildings which served the 
early needs of these peoples, yet they 
did not fully grasp their importance. 
While the land of Mexico offered them its 
boundless treasures, the temples of the 
Maya and the land which loving Maya toil 
had changed into a garden contained 
nothing which the greed of the conquerors 
could have reft away. 

Only when the destructive floods of the 
conquest and its confusion had passed by, 
and when the first friars came over, did it 


historical texts written in the Maya begin to dawn upon the Spaniards what 
language, the traditions of the people are testimonies of the past lay hidden among 
still distorted and warped. As, in political _ this people, insignificant though 

life, the Nahua not only pressed upon and M e os they had become. Here it 
crowded the Maya, but to some extent was that they found, what they 

scattered and absorbed them, so, in their n ln * never met with again on the 


historical picture-designs, much is due to whole of this recently discovered continent, 


the influence of the traditions of these a people that had learned to preserve its 
more powerful neighbours. Moreover, thoughts in written text. The Maya 
these designs, as far as history is concerned, characters still remain one of the most 


go back only one or two hundred years; 
the more extensive chronological register 
of “ ahaus ” (periods) unfortunately refers 
only to Yucatan; this province must, 
upon internal evidence, be considered as 
conquered comparatively late. 

Thus for the earlier history we are almost 
entirely thrown back on such information 
as we can gain from the monuments which 
have come down to us. These are of great 
richness and extraordinary importance. 
On the conquest of the Mexican kingdom 
The Spanish the Spaniards were so dazzled 
Conquest nationality which con- 

fronted them, to all seeming, in 
or Mexico fuU vjgour> that they coi * en- 

trated their attention exclusively upon it, 
and hardly deigned to bestow a glance upon 
the states of Tlazcala and Tezcuco in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Hence we can¬ 
not be surprised that they give us no 
information of these monuments of the 
ancient Maya kingdom, hidden in the 
boundless forests, although they far sur- 


interesting problems in American anti¬ 
quarian science. Although some of the 
early Spanish friars in Yucatan had been 
able to acquire a knowledge of them suffi¬ 
ciently extensive to enable them to read 
and, within limits, to write them, yet in 
the course of time this knowledge has 
been so entirely lost that the most skilled 
American antiquarians of to-day cannot 
agree upon the system to which the Maya 
writing should be ascribed. To some 
extent controversy upon the point is 
futile ; the Spanish clergy who were able 
to learn the writing from the inhabitants 
have confirmed its phonetic character. 

As a comparison of the two shows 
at a glance, the writing of the Nahua 
peoples, who probably derived the use of 
written characters from the Maya, is far 
in the rear of the Maya system. As they 
also had already formed a system more 
or less phonetic for the writing of proper 
names, all attempts to reduce the Maya 
writings to the level of ideographic or 
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purely hieroglyphic characters are pro¬ 
nounced erroneous once and for all. On 
the other hand, it would apparently be just 
as erroneous for us to attempt to reduce 
this writing to an alphabet in the wav 
that the Spanish 
clergy of the sixteenth 
century reduced it, 
selecting individual 
elements from the 
old Maya writing for 
use in instructing 
their catechumens. 

Success has now re¬ 
warded the efforts to 
establish the Maya 
arithmetical system. 

Their s y s t e m o 1 
figures employed only 
four signs altogether; 
the point for unity, a 
horizontal stroke for 
the number 5, and 
two conventional 
signs for 20 and o. 

This a r i t h m e t i c a 1 
equipment is not par¬ 
ticularly impressive, 
and the Maya might 
bethought far behind 
many older and newer 
nations whose sys¬ 
tems can employ 
figures of greater 
value and in larger 
number. But the 
ingenious method has 
been discovered by 
which the Maya, with 
these simple aids— 
and no use is made of 
the 20 in this method 
—can wiite figures 
up to the equivalent 
of many millions, and 
we rightly feel a high 
respect for their intel¬ 
lectual penetrat ion. 

In the Maya arith- - — 
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the second, fourth, and each following 
place had twenty times the value of the 
preceding figure; while figures in the 
third place had, for reasons based upon 
the Mava calendar system, only eighteen 
times the value of 
those in the second 
place. With this 
notation, which is 
absolutely unlimited, 
the Maya were ahead 
of not only all the 
peoples of America, 
but even of the 
Greeks and Romans. 
It is certainly to be 
expected that this 
people would have 
employed some in¬ 
genious method for 
writing words; and 
the delicate signs of 
their script, the firm 
execution of their in¬ 
scriptions in lapidary 
style, confirm this 
conjecture, though 
the inscriptions are 
unintelligible to us. 
In spite of this their 
script is a valuable 
help in investigation, 
for it affords the 
only criterion by 
which we can pre¬ 
cisely separate the 
districts of Maya and 
Nahua civilisation, 
which are often with 
difficulty distin¬ 
guished, owing to 
constant communica¬ 
tion and their inter¬ 
acting influence one 
on another. For even 
though the Mexicans 
had also formed a 
hiei oglyphic system 
._ capable at least of 



, 77'. A PAGE FROM THE DRESDEN MAYA MS. desrrihine 1 concrete 

meticalnotation, The memorials of the Maya civilisation which have been tleSCriDing COUCreit 

exactlv as in ours handed down to us show that these people had an extra- objects intelligibly, 
exactly as m ours, ordi fa for adorning their buildings, their J .. rhimw 

it IS the position of sculptures, and even their earthenware with- pictorial yet It Was SO Clumsy 
the sign that gives it decorations and inscriptions of considerable length. comparison that a 


its value ; but they placed their signs in a 
vertical line—whereas we write them 
horizontally—and employed one of them 
as a decimal multiplier. In fact the lowest 
figure of a column had the arithmetical 
value which it represented ; the figures in 


glance at a manuscript, together with 
a complete examination of inscriptions 
carved in stone, inform us at once to 
which of those two civilisations the 
creators of any given monument belonged. 
As we cannot understand the historical 
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writings, and cannot rely upon the oral 
tradition handed down by the Spaniards, 
the Maya script is the only means of 
defining the extent of the district which 
was subject to the civilising influences of 
their culture in ancient times. In this 
connection the greatest importance 
attaches to the fact that the Maya peoples 
M had an extraordinary fancy for 
Pi *t iT adorning fheir buildings, their 
sculptures, and even their 
* earthenware, not only with pic¬ 
torial decorations of more or less richness, 
but also with inscriptions of considerable 
length. We owe it to this fact that we can 
ascribe buildings which show unmistak¬ 
able affinities with Maya architecture to 
their real founders, and, on the other 
hand, can attribute many a monument 
to the Maya which lay entirely outside 
of the dominions which they are known 
to have inhabited. 

The number of the ascertained sites of 
the Maya civilisation, the ruins of which 
lie hidden in the impenetrable forests of 
Chiapas, Honduras, Yucatan, etc., con¬ 
tinues to increase year by year ; more 
abundant opportunities are thereby 
afforded us for investigating the life of 
this forgotten people. Now and again an 
unexpected discovery extends the known 
area of the Maya civilisation beyond its 
previous limits in one or another direction; 
but, upon the whole, the boundaries of 
this area are tolerably well settled. In the 
first place, the whole of the Yucatan 
peninsula belongs to it, with the numerous 
islands which lie along the coast and 
were taken over by the Maya, obviously 
with a view to civilisation. 

On the north-west of Yucatan their 
district has not spread so far, and at most 
reached to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
However, in this district, in Chiapas, on 
the banks of the Usumacinta, and in the 
low-lying valleys of its numerous tribu¬ 
taries, we must place not only the highest 
•r- M ^ . development of the Maya 
II om or civilisation, but also its original 
r . home. Here lay and here still 

lie the famous ruined cities of 
Palenque, of Ococingo, of Mench6, and the 
recently discovered Piedras Negras group, 
all remarkable for the splendid richness of 
their artistic decorations and the extent 
of their inscriptions. Here, too, on internal 
evidence, must be placed the home 
of that most important and most beautiful 
among the few Maya manuscripts that 
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have been preserved for later generations, 
the Codex Dresdensis; the remaining 
two—the Codex Pcrezianus in Paris, 
and the Tro-Cortesianus in Madrid— 
are of later date and very probably 
of Yucatan origin. 

The illustration on the preceding page 
throws an interesting light on the Maya 
inscriptions and pictorial decorations, 
which, as we have seen, were frequently 
of very considerable length. This repro¬ 
duction of a page from the famous Maya 
MS. in the Royal Free Library at Dresden, 
shows a section of the so-called “ tonala- 
matl,” a sacred season of 260 days, con¬ 
stantly met with in manuscripts and 
employed for prophetic purposes. But 
while the drawings partly tell their own 
story, the writing cannot be deciphered, 
even the most skilled American anti¬ 
quarians of the present day, as already 
stated, being unable to agree to any 
definite extent upon the system to which 
it should be ascribed. 

On the south-west of Yucatan the Maya 

district spreads up into the Cordilleras ; 

and though we cannot follow the traces 

of this nationality on to the Pacific sea- 

_ board in any direction, yet it 

Famous , J < c 

M was only a narrow strip of 

Ruins coast which they failed to bring 

uin# under their influence, for the 

mountain range shows traces of their 
settlements up to and beyond its water¬ 
shed. The southern boundary of the 

Maya district is perhaps as yet the most 
uncertain. On the Atlantic coast two of 
the most famous Maya ruins, Quirigua and 
Copan, are hidden by the valley walls of the 
Motagua 1 in Guatemala and Honduras ; 
and the whole of Guatemala up to the 
boundaries of the republic of San Salvador 
seems at one time to have been inhabited 
by people of the Maya race. 

On the north the characteristic memorials 
of the Nahua element make a sharp 
division of areas possible; but on the 
south the style of the neighbouring peoples 
was of no definite character, and so it has 
not yet been settled whether coincidences 
and similarities in this district are due to 
the neighbouring influence of the Maya or 
to a real ethnological connection with 
them. Within these boundaries the area 
of Maya civilisation embraces an extent 
of about 7,000 square miles—that is, 
rather more than the kingdom of Prussia; 
in more than half of this, traces of an 
unusually large population are apparent. 
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achievements absolutely unparalleled in 
the New World—must belong to an epoch 
previous to the period of disruption. 
Only one branch of the Maya people 
had no share in these achievements—the 
Huasteca, on the north coast of Mexico, 
who had been driven to the estuary of the 
Panuco River/ This fact is important 
for the criticism of the legends of the 
Nahua migv&tion. In historical times the 
Huasteca were divided from their southern 
kinsfolk by a wide district peopled 
generally by the Nahua, though these were 
diWded into numerous small states. 

^Whether the Huastecahad migrated into 
the Nahua district, or whether immigra¬ 
tions of the Nahua had cut them off from 
their parent stem, the fact remains that 


and from the pictorial decorations of 
their architecture. In no single district, 
with the exception of the Yucatan penin¬ 
sula, has the attempts yet been successful 
to trace a connection between the Maya 
states of the sixteenth century (the 
history of which can be retraced some ten 
generations, that is, two or three hundred 
years) and the states which centre round 
the great ruined sites. It is only during 
the last twenty years that these have been 
carefully investigated. 

To-day nearly all these places lie farfroin 
the roads which the traffic of later times 
has opened up; they arc hidden in the wild 
depths of the tropical forest, where vegeta¬ 
tion springs up with such overpowering 
vigour that often a few years after an 



ZAPOTEC REMAINS AT MITLA: IDOLS TWO THOUSAND YEARS OLD 


at one period the Maya and the Nahua 
must have found themselves in opposition, 
and this at a time when the Maya had 
not completed the most important part 
of their progress. Otherwise, either the 
Huasteca would have shared in the Maya 
civilisation, or else, isolated in the midst 
ot Nahua peoples, they would not have 
retained their national peculiarities un¬ 
disturbed. Such a case of arrest upon the 
lower planes of civilisation is only possible 
when the neighbouring elements are in a 
state of mutual repulsion. 

Until the key to the inscriptions has 
been found, we can draw conclusions as to 
the circumstances and conditions of life 
among the peoples of antiquity only from 
the general character of the Maya cities 
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expedition has cut paths and made the 
ruins accessible the next expedition finds 
that the jungle has again reconquered.the 
whole. Under these circumstances it is 
hopeless to try and infer the age of the ruins 
from that of the trees under which they 
are hidden ; all the more so, as historical 
tradition tells of more than one ruined city 
that the Spaniards found hidden in tropical 
vegetation when they made their first dis¬ 
coveries in the sixteenth century. Even 
then the imposing erections with which 
the soil of Chiapas is thickly sown were, 
for the natives as well as for the Spaniards, 
merely the long-silent witnesses of a remote 
past to which there was attached neither 
the traditions of history nor the legends 
of romance. The very names of these. 



RUINS SHOWING THE FIRST DEPARTURE FROM THE VERTICAL ARCHITECTURE 



REMAINS OF A ZAPOTEC FORTIFICATION ON A HIGH HILL NEAR MITLA 
Recent excavations at Mitla have brought to light many extensive ruins of ancient palaces, tombs, and other 
edifices—relics of its pre-Columbian period—many of them displaying considerable architectural beauty. . 


SCENES AT MITLA, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE XIB ALB AY 
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places had long been completely for¬ 
gotten ; the appellations that later times 
nave accepted have no original authority, 


instance, the Mexican read as “ Cinacatan,” 
in his language, “ the Town ol the Bat ” 
(probably a totemistic denomination of a 
little Maya state that was 
still in Existence in the time 
of Cortes) ; but the Ma>a 
vocalised the same concept 
as ** Tzutuhil.” Each of 
these names was equally 
employed and equally well 
understood in the one dis¬ 
trict as in the other—a 
proof of the intimate asso¬ 
ciation of the Maya and 
Nahua peoples. Now, at 
the time of the discovery of 
America, the area of the 
oldest Maya civilisation 
had been alieady aban¬ 
doned by the Maya; the 
Spaniards undertook the 
colonisation of the land 
under the guidance and 
with the help of the Nahua. 
Consequently, in the case 
of a district that for hun¬ 
dreds of years was the 
home of the highest Maya 
civilisation, and had never 
entirely fallen into the 



THE HALL OF MONOLITH 
COLUMNS 

but rest irpon Spanish tra¬ 
dition or have been trans¬ 
mitted to us by the wild 
Indian tribes of the neigh¬ 
bourhood A peculiar 
chaiacteristic of the old 
Indian peoples has contri¬ 
buted not a little to this 
result. The names of their 
towns, of their persons, and 
even of their gods, were 
taken without exception 
from material objects; 
hence they could easily be 
represented by hieroglyphs 
of a conventional and uni¬ 
versally intelligible nature. 
Of this we have countless 
instances in the manu¬ 
scripts of Nahuatlac origin. 
This mode of writing was 
intelligible over the limited 
region where it persisted, 
but its phonetic interpreta- 
#tion^was by no means every- 
the same. For 
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hands of the Nahua, we find in our 
authorities only place-names of Nahua 
origin. Hence, the ruined pi aees of Ch iapas 
are designated without exception by Span¬ 
ish and Nahuatlac names; yet these places 
show indisputable signs of their Maya 
occupation in the style of their pictorial 
decorations, and, above all, in the numerous 
inscriptions in the Maya character. 

To judge from extent, from beauty, and 
from technical perfection, an important, 
if not the central, point of the civilisation 
of this people must have been situated 
on the eastern slope of the Cordilleras, in 
Chiapas. Separated by no great distance, 


religious element must have been of trans- 
cendant importance ; so much so that to 
some, at least, of the old Maya cities a 
government by the priestly caste has 
been attributed. The analogy of neigh¬ 
bouring conditions and the scanty 
counter statements of historical tradition 
do not confute the theory. The migra¬ 
tion legends of the Central American 
peoples are of great importance ; for the 
settlements, even of those peoples that 
had made a considerable advance iti 
civilisation, were only of relative duration. 
In the legends we constantly meet with 
the story that the peoples., under the 



reaching from the foot of the mountain 
to the sea, the ruined sites remain of 
Ococingo, Palenque, Mench6, and Piedras 
Negras. Each of these must once have 
formed a large town, a centre of religious 
and political life, round which a thick 
population clustered. To us there remains 
little save the sites of the temples and 
perhaps of one or two palaces. It is a 
characteristic peculiarity of all Central 
American civilisation to have practically 
no profane buildings to show, but a large 
number of religious erections of great 
extent and particular beauty. At once 
the conclusion offers itself that in the 
political life of the old Mava towns the 
' B 


guidance of their national god, wandered 
about until the god, speaking himself 
or through one of his servants, ordered 
the people to settle definitely on a certain 
spot and to build him a dwelling-place. 

This merely means that the priests 
were the ruling class, as being the 
servants and representatives of the god 
head ; the fact is confirmed by our own 
historical knowledge of peoples who were 
ruled by religious and not by warrior, 
leaders. We consider the almost exclu¬ 
sive preponderance of religious buildings 
in Palenque, in Mench6, and other ruined 
places; we observe the pictorial decora* 
tions remaining in these temples, which 
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we find to be almost entirely composed 
of divinities and priests in nearly every 
case with the insignia of temporal domi¬ 
nion—the sceptre and a peculiar head¬ 
dress of richest feathervvork ; and hence 
we conclude that the same conditions 
must have prevailed to an unlimited 
extent in these old Maya towns. Cer¬ 
tainly, centres of political power might 
have existed elsewhere and have left 
behind them fewer and less-enduring 
memorials. We might be led to this con¬ 
clusion by the analogy of the neighbour¬ 
ing Nahua district, where Teotihuacan 
and Cholula were recognised centres of 
religious life and 
were adorned 
with greater 
buildings than 
many a royal 
capital, without 
being in any 
unusually close 
connection with 
the political life 
of those districts. 

But the old Maya 
towns, with the 
extensive pre¬ 
cincts of their 
temples, are very 
numerous, and 
are not very 
widely separated; 
hence it is im¬ 
possible to find 
room either near 
or between them 
for the existence 
of suchindepend- 

ent political cen- the temple of ti 

ires as woula The wor8 hip of the tun occupied t 
form the natural Observances, this illustration sh< 



, , THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN AT PALENQUE . - ,r , , 

S W O U1 a The worship of the sun occupied a foremost place in the Maya religious forest WHICH 11 as 
ie natural Observances, this illustration showing a temple erected to that deity, covered the town 


the town for most of the year. The monu¬ 
ments themselves show us how thorough 
and extensive ancient Maya agriculture 
was ; many of the elements current in 
their hieroglyphic Script were borrowed 
from agricultural implements; in their 
religion the divinities of fruitfulness played 
a most important part and are adorned 
with symbols relating to agriculture. 

The reports of the Spaniards further con¬ 
firm the fact : in the districts inhabited at 
their time they found everywhere a dense 
population supporting itself by careful 
tilling of the soil. As winter caused but a 
short interruption of agricultural opera¬ 
tions, the popu¬ 
lation had no 
permanent habi¬ 
tations in the 
immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the 
temples, their 
houses for their 
daily needs being 
placed in the 
middle of their 
fields. Their frail 
dwellings, built of 
wood and wattle- 
work, straw and 
matting, offered 
no resistance to 
the march of 
time, and left no 
traces of their 
ruin which could 
have survived the 
lapse of centuries. 
On the environs 
of Palcnque, in 
SUN AT palenque the depths of that 


counterpoise to this high develop¬ 
ment of the priestly forces. One, at 
least, of the ruined cities, Palenque, 
bears traces within and around itself which 
admit the possibility of other than sacred 
conceptions attaching to the ground. 

Within the limits of the ruins are 
to be found constructions for bringing 
water and serving it throughout the dis¬ 
trict which are too extensive to have been 
connected with the temple buildings alone. 
The remains of an ancient Indian town 
are not great, even though the town was 
of considerable extent and population. 
The common folk were occupied by their 
agricultural labours at a distance from 
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more or less since historical times, there 
are, it is true, concealed memorials of 
antiquity, isolated and at a distance 
from the town ; probably, therefore, when 
Palenque was a flourishing town, its 
neighbourhood was also inhabited by an 
industrious agricultural population. We 
know, from the figures which have been 
transmitted to us of the state of things 
in Mexico-Tenochtitlan, what large crowds 
of people were occupied in the temple 
services of the Central American peoples. 
So, as the temples in each of the old Maya 
cities are always numerous and often of 
considerable extent, we have in this fact an 
exact correspondence with the traditions. 




REMAINS OF THE ANCIENT MAYA PALACE AT PALENQUE IN MEXICO 
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At the same time the extent and import- had some knowledge of copper work for 
ance of the temples are evidence for the decorative productions. Their ignorance, 
strong powers of the ruling priestly castes, of the arch is a fact of importance for 
The Maya buildings, which we must the Maya architecture. They overcame 
consider, without exception, as monu- the difficulty by taking each new course 
mental buildings in our sense of the word, overhang the one beneath it until the 
were almost always erected upon a foun- opening became small enough to be closfed 
dation in the form of a hill, displaying by a single slab. However, this kind of 
M many resemblances to the arch could cover only a moderate breadth, 
The Maya moun ds of the North American could hardly be built firmly enough to 
Indians. Here and there, where support a second building, and obliged 
re t ec ^ ground was favourable, the construction of the roof to be extremely 
natural hills were employed for this object, massive. The consequence was that the 
and cut down to the size of the designed fore-wall of the building that composed 
erection. But generally the whole mound the roof provided a surface often more 
or terrace was artificially constructed of than half the size of the storey beneath it. 
boulders, rubble, gravel, or earth, accord- The Maya architects were in the habit of 
ing to the nature of the material at hand, using this surface for ornamental decora- 
In countless cases these mounds, known tion, and it became so important an archi 
as “ ku ” in the Maya tongue, are all that tectural feature that the monuments of 
remain to tell of an ancient building. In the highest development often retain it 
such cases we must suppose that the without the massive roofing behind, merely 
mound was crowned by an open altar, or as an isolated ornament to finish off the 
a construction of some perishable material, building. A facade of this kind, which 
of which all traces have disappeared, really contained but one floor of rooms, 
Kus without buildings upon them are often produced the appearance of a three- 
found in Chiapas only in connection with storied building. The Maya could only place 
more permanent erections ; but in Yuca- R one stor y upon another in 

tan, where the Maya architecture can be -?! 1 tower-shaped buildings of con- 

traced in many other directions, there p ‘ i-amids** 6 * siderabie extent; on the other 
stand, or stood, unnumbered kus in y^am, * hand, they have built many 
complete isolation, and these in the later temples in another style of two or more 
Spanish period often formed the only storeys. This was done in pyramidal form, 
memorials of the ancient Indian settle- The foundation upon which they were 
ments. All the larger temple sites of the raised gave all the Maya buildings the 
Maya show a number of earth terraces ; appearance of a terraced pyramid. The 
these were arranged in an exactly parallel building did not stand exactly upon the 
order, and formed the four sides of a edges of the artificial mound; an open 
lower court in the midst. space ran around every side of it. If a 

But in the case of such groups of mounds second storey was to be raised, it was only 
the sides are usually covered with flagstones necessary to increase the height of the 
or with smooth plaster spread over them ; mound at the back of the building until 
and the terraces almost invariably support it was upon a level with the roof. This 
buildings which may be of considerable size, roof then formed an open space before the 
At the eastern foot of the Cordilleras, door, and in the centre of the mound thus 
both in Chiapas and on the boun- raised a second storey could be erected, 
daries of Honduras, Nature provided the Entrance to this could be gained either 
Maya Peoples Ma Y a with a hard sandstone from the sides of the mound which were 
Igaoraat of an argillaceous kind, not built upon, or by a stairway against 
of the Arch This was an ideal material for one of the sides of the building. The Maya 
. their purposes. It could be architects were invariably obliged to con- 
quarried m large blocks without trouble ; struct buildings of considerable breadth, 
being only moderately heavy, its transport because bold and lofty erections were 
offered no insurmountable difficulties, and unattainable with the means at their 
it was capable of being worked even with disposal. The heaviness of the broad and 
their inadequate instruments. For the massive roof is dispelled only by the rich 
Maya, in spite of their artistic cleverness, ornamental design of the sides and the 5 
apparently made no use of metal tools in facade. The boldness of design and thescru- 
fheit work, although they seem to have pulous finish of detail are extraordinary. 
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The Maya buildings entirely exclude the 
supposition that they were formed by 
merely putting together any material at 
hand. They are, without exception, the 
result of uniform design, and their arrange¬ 
ment most certainly implies previous sur¬ 
vey and full calculation. The sculptures 
are even stronger evidence for this fact; 
they often rise a considerable height ,fiom 
the ground, and their design occupies 
many yards of wall space. This is 
especially the case with the stone carvings. 

It is wholly inconceivable that these 
masses of stonework should have been 


OF THE MAYA 

and in Yucatan (especially Uxmal and 
Chichen-Itza). But the sculptured figures 
in each of these several districts have such 
strongly marked characteristics that they 
require separate description. In the ruined 
cities of Chiapas, the oldest district of 
Maya civilisation, the bas-relief is the 
prevailing feature of their sculpture. At 
one place it is a form of relief in clay or 
stucco, a development of the potter's art; 
instances are the altar slabs of Palenque 
and a long row of interesting examples. 
Elsewhere it is relief in stone, requiring far 
greater artistic skill. For instance, the 



THE IMPOSING REMAINS OF AN AZTEC TEMPLE IN YUCATAN 


begun only, when the blocks had been 
placed in position; on the contrary, it is 
plain from the manner of their insertion 
that they were previously worked apart. 
This implies a previous capability for 
planning and disposing ornamental designs 
which is possible only to the highest powers 
of the surveyor and calculator. 

All these architectural peculiarities are 
to be found, though with certain local 
differences, among all those Maya races 
which have left buildings of any import¬ 
ance behind them. They are to be found 
not only in the ruins of Chiapas, but also 
in Guatemala (Tikal), in Honduras (Copan), 


famous altar-pieces of Palenque, and the 
splendid slab from Mench6-Tenamit. If 
we leave out of sight the fundamental 
peculiarities of style, the skill of the Maya 
in each of these materials must excite our 
highest admiration, both for the designs 
conceived and for the technical perfection 
of execution. With them are to be ranked 
by right of birth the artists in the neigh¬ 
bouring district, forming the modem 
republic of Guatemala. 

The true Guatemala highland need not 
be considered with reference to the most 
ancient Maya civilisation. At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century in that district 
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the Spaniards certainly met with the inde- their value is manifest from the fact that 
pendent Maya states, Quich6, Kakchiquel, they have already made us acquainted 
and Tzutuhil. But there is hardly a doubt with seven dates which arc calculated from 
that these states first came into existence the fixed point of time before referred to, 
in later centuries. On the other hand, the 3,750 years before the erection of the oldest 
lowland on the east of Guatemala, on the of these pillars. The dates upon these 
borders of Yucatan, was in the occupation seven monuments are important, inasmuch 
of the Maya at the height of their as the respective ages of the pillars give us 
Th h * M civilisation. The states of Tikal a minimum length of time for the Copan 
fM eigh aru * ^ eten certainly belong to a civilisation which erected them. 

Cl T^r far earlier period of development The difference between the earliest and 
▼1 i»a ion t k an ( j Q utatlan, Iximche, the latest date amounts to 108 years ; we 
and Cinacatan, the’ capitals of the three may therefore conclude that the dcstruc- 
principalities previously named. The tion and fall of Copan formed the conclu- 
highly carved wood panels which have sion of this period; for it is improbable, 
travelled from the ruins of Tikal to the given the continuance of certain conditions 
museum of Basel, if allowance be made for and the absence of any counteracting 
difference of material, must certainly, by cause, that the established custom of 
their design and execution, be placed in the erecting portrait memorials should have 
same category as the Chiapas memorials. been dropped. This train of argument 
Unless we are to conceive entire in- certainly does not lead to much ; the time 
dependence for each separate Maya and circumstances which brought about 
state, the towns of Chiapas and those of the fall of Copan are as little known to us 
Lower Guatemala must have been more as are the same circumstances in the case 


closely connected with each other than 
they were with the rest of the Maya dis¬ 
trict. At any rate, in this district remains 
of old Maya roads can be traced here and 
there, whereas such roads are rarer towards 
the south and reappear in any number 
only around a central point in Yucatan. 

The most southerly ruined sites, Quirigua 
and Copan on the Honduras boundary 
with their numerous characteristics, form 
another district of civilisation still wider 


of the other Maya states. When the 
Spaniards entered the continent, Copan 
was already in ruins, a mystery overgrown 
by the primeval forest. So en- 
Ma™* y ° tirel y if fallen into oblivion 
, that Cortes w r ith his band was 
1 mi ts a bj e to marc h p as t ^ at the 

distance of but a few miles, while his 
Indian guides, who must have informed 
him of all the wonders of the country, 
never mentioned it even once. 


in extent. Quirigua, on account of the 
stiffness and clumsiness of its artistic 
figures, is considered one of the oldest 
states of the Maya civilisation. It may 
perhaps be older than Copun, which was 
more advanced and which probably con¬ 
tained the germs of an early destruction ; 
but it is certainly of later date than the 
northern Maya settlements, for its art is 
more advanced than the art of the north 
was. and has closer affinities with the art 
of Copan. With the exception of two 
SLt„..»»d in Yucatan, Quirigua 

their and ^°P an are the only states 

Inscription* wWch rose to the full portrayal 
of the human form; real statues 
there are certainly none, but we find 
caryatids and memorial pillars of human 
shape. These unmistakably represented 
particular individual personalities, though 
trammelled by symbolical and stereotyped 
accessories. Each of these stelae is covered 
with extensive inscriptions; but though 
these cannot be deciphered as a whole, 


As almost all the monumental buildings 
in the Maya district with which we 
are acquainted consist of temples, we see 
that religion must have played a most 
important part in the public life of the 
ancient Maya. The Maya possessed a 
large number of different divinities, with¬ 
out reckoning the little fetishes, or house¬ 
hold gods which every house possessed, and 
which were known here, as in the Antilles, 
by the name of “ zemes.” Their poly¬ 
theism was, however, of a limited character 
compared with that of other peoples; 
this is the more likely, owing to the 
probability that many of the different 
names of the gods which have come down 
to us were current among different Maya 
races to denote similar conceptions. 

Moreover, the varied representations of 
the gods in the monuments and in manu¬ 
scripts were • certainly to some extent 
only different forms of one and the same 
divine power. The missionaries were 
able to describe this consciousness of an 
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MAYA HIGH-PRIEST SACRIFICING TO THE GOD KUKULKAN 

This illustration from the bas-relief in stone from Menchd-Tenanlt, now in the British Museum, shows the god habited in 
the royal insignia, the sceptre and the rich feather dress, while before him kneels the high-priest in the act of sacrifice, 
the rich clothing and the feather head-dress denoting his office. The sacrifice consists in tearing the tongue 
with the thorns of the rope the priest holds in his hands, and allowing the blood to drop into the sacrificial vessel. 
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underlying unity in the case of the god 
Hunabku, who was invisible and supreme ; 
naturally their zealous orthodoxy saw here 
some fragmentary knowledge of the one God. 

Hunabku does not appear very promi¬ 
nently in the Maya worship or mythology ; 
of this the sun is undoubtedly the central 
point. Kukulkan and Gukumatz—prob- 
TL • ably in his essence Itzamna also 

The Plmc* of _ are onl y var iant names,. 

, * k . originating in difference of race, 
a on ip £ or p Qwer G f the sun that 

warms, lights, and pours blessings upon the 
earth, as the sun rises in the east out of 
the r ca, so the corresponding divinity 
of me traditions comes over the water 
from the east to the Maya, and is the 
bringer of all good things, of all blessings 
to body and soul, of fruitfulness and 
learning. In the last character the 
divinity is fully incarnated. He appears as 
an aged greybeard in white flowing robes ; 
as Votan he divides the land among 
the peoples and gives the settlements 
their names; as Kabil, the “ Red 
Hand/’ he discovers writing, teaches the 
art of building, and arranges the marvel¬ 
lous perfection of the calendar. This 
part of the myth has undoubtedly a 
historical connection with the sun-myth, 
the real centre of all these religious 
conceptions, and 
is further evi¬ 
dence of the 
powers of the 
priesthood and of 
the fact that their 
influence was 
exercised to ad¬ 
vance the pro¬ 
gress of civilisa- 
tion. Fully 
realistic is a con¬ 
ception of that 
particular deity 
which is repre¬ 
sented in the 


Good 
and Bad 
Gods 



Thus the feathered snake, perhaps even a 
symbol of the thunder, appears among 
the Maya, on the highland of Central 
America, among the Pueblo Indians, and 
also among some Indian races of the 
North American lowland. It represents 
the warm, fruitful power oi the heavens, 
which is invariably personified in the chief 
luminary, the sun. The symbols of the 
snake and of Quetzal, the sacred bird with 
highly coloured plumage are attributes of 
more than one Maya divinity. 

Under different shapes in the Tzendal 
district, in Yucatan to a large extent, and 
particularly in Chichen-Itza, they have 
so coloured the religious and the artistic 
conceptions of the Maya that we meet 
with traces of this symbolism in almost 
every monument and every 
decoration. The dualism of 
the Maya Olympus also origi¬ 
nates in a mythological inter¬ 
pretation of natural phenomena. The 
representatives of the sun — light and 
life—are opposed to those of the night 
—darkness and death ; both have nearly 
equal powers and are in continual con¬ 
flict for the lordship of the earth and 
of mankind. Moreover, the good gods 
have been obliged to abandon man after 
expending all their benefits upon him, and 

have made him 
promise of a 
future return, to 
support him in 
the struggle, and 
to assure him of 
victory at the 
last. Around 
these central my¬ 
thological con¬ 
ceptions, which 
in different forms 
are practically 
common pro¬ 
perty among 
most early peo¬ 
ples, are grouped, 
in the case* of 


Maya art by the 

widely prevailing maya temple of the cross 

Symbol of the Originally an oratory, this building, the work of early Americans, the Maya, a large 
feathered snake. U of ytry remot ® “tkiuity. The cross had a symbolical meaning num ber of indi- 
This is also a ““>»* «* ancient May. other than., an emblem of Chri.tl.nity, 

branch of the sun-worship. In the teristies, each diversely developed. Not 


sun-worship. In the 
tropical districts, for a great part of the 
: year the sun each day, at noon, draws up 
the clouds around himself; hence, with 
lightning and. thunder, the symbols of 
power, comes down the fruitful rain in 
thaociderstQnns upon the thirsty land. 

h:r 


only was human life subject to the 
power of the gods in a large and general 
way, since the gods had created and formed 
it, but also religion—or, to be more exact, 
the Maya priesthood—had contrived a 
special system whereby man’s life was 































RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS OF THE MAYA : THE GROUP OF THE CROSS 
This picture represents a religious custom obtaining among the Maya peoples, who inhabited districts of Central 
America in the pre-Columbian days. To avert supposed calamities and on religious festivals it was usual to sacrifice 
newly-born children and offer their bodies to the gods. Such an offering the priest on the right is holding in his 
hands. A remarkable fact concerning this tablet is that it was executed with the aid of blunt instruments of flint. 


ostensibly under the permanent influence 
of the gods, even in the most unimpor¬ 
tant trifles. Upon this subject the 
quarters of the heavens and the constella¬ 
tions were of decisive importance ; careful 
and keen observation, lasting apparently 
over a great period of time, had put the 
Maya priesthood in possession of an 
astronomical knowledge to which no other 
people upon a corresponding plane of 
civilisation has ever attained. 

Their calendar still bears traces of its, 
development; in earlier times it con 
sisted of eighteen months of twenty 
days each, as with many other American 
peoples. At the time of the discovery 
of America the Maya knew how to correct 
the solar year by means of five inter¬ 
calary days, a piece of knowledge which the 
Nahua peoples also possessed; but they 
were also aware that this did not corre¬ 
spond with the real length of the solar 
year, and corrected the error with greater 
A . . t accuracy than the Old World 

t !i°v* eal had done previous to Gregory's 
alteration of the Western 
to me Maya calendar> Herein they were 

superior to the Spaniards, who destroyed 
their civilisation without suspecting this 
fact. This carefully corrected solar year 
was then considered in relation to all other 
possible annual .calculations, and upon 
it* the priestly caste established a number 


of astronomical laws more carefully worked 
out than in any other nation. Of nearly 
equal, if not of even greater, importance 
to the solar year was the ritual year of 
twenty weeks with thirteen days each ; 
each division of it belonged to a particulai 
divinity. Here the four quarters of the 
heavens played an important part, since 
to each of them a quarter of the ritual 
year belonged. But in all this diversity 
the consciousness of a higher unity 
clearly existed ; evidence for this is the 
special symbol of the four quarters of the 
heaven—the cross—which the Spaniards 
were highly astonished to find every¬ 
where in the Maya temples, as an object 
of particular veneration. Moreover, an 
influence uuon the motions of the earth 
was certainly attributed to the morning 
and evening stars and to the Pleiades. 
Perhaps also the periods of revolution for 
Venus, Mercury, and Mars were approxi¬ 
mately known and employed in calculation. 

The knowledge of these minute astro¬ 
nomical calculations was the exclusive 
possession of the highest priesthood,; 
t trough at the same time they exercised a 
certain influence upon the whole national; 
life. Upon these calculations the priests, 
arranged the worship of the gods. The; 
Maya worship is sharply divided from that * 
of the Nahua, and in particular from the I 
bloody idol-worship of the Aztecs, which?; 
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has been erroneously considered as almost individual cases, until recently ; upon 
the typical form of Central American the discovery of outlying Maya ruins, 

worship. However, human sacrifice does traces of such incense offerings of 

not seem to have been entirely excluded quite recent timp have been lound. 

from the Maya religion. But in earlier Peacefully, with no shedding of blood, 

times, before communication with the the life of this people passed by ; under 

c r Nahua peoples and their the unlimited but mildly exercised ad- 

aaai a ism j owcr f orms 0 f civilisation had ministration of a priestly aristocracy they 

tothehL exercised a deteriorating in- passed a life that was laborious but free 

e aya fluence upon the Maya culture, from care. Upon their memorials, weapons 
human sacrifice was practised most rarely, of war appear only as attributes of the gods, 
and the Maya knew nothing of the canni- Amid the blessings of prosperity and 

balism which, even' among the Aztecs, advancing civilisation they came to know 

accompanied these sacrifices. It was only on the dark side of life. Long and careful 

the high festival, when, at the outset of a cultivation of the fruitful tropic soil 

new year, the Maya kindled the fire anew had given them a kingdom which they 

to symbolise the commencement of a increased by an extensive trade. It may 

period, that a human victim was offered have been a merchant ship from a har- 

to the gods. The Maya were certainly hour in the Maya district that met with 

fully aware of the high value of blood as Columbus and his comrades upon their 

a sacrifice ; only the power of atonement fourth voyage over the Atlantic between 

was not inherent in the blood of a slaugh- Jamaica and the mainland; its sails, 

tered victim, but in that of a living man. its well-clothed crew, and its cargo 

The blood was shed in honour of the god, may have pointed to the existence 

with fasting and discipline, by tearing the of a higher civilisation behind the 

tongue or some other sensitive portion of district of the Antilles and the naked 

the body with thorns or other instru- p savages who inhabited it. 

ments of torture. Yet this happened only rospe 1,1 * But prosperity was fatal to 
upon high occasions. The usual offer- the Nation nat * on - Phallic worship, 
ings were of a wholly inoffensive kind, and e a loa reverence to a divinity of 

consisted of the first-fruits of the hunts- unnatural lust, are signs of moral decay 

man’s spoil or of the produce of the ground. among the ruling classes of this people; 

The most widely spread of all forms of and so it is intellig ble that they went 

cffer ng was the censing with burning down before an external shock, though it 

copal resin, a religious use which continued was the shock of an enemy which was 

to the time of Christianity, and, in by no means of overpowering strength. 





END OF THE MAYA CIVILISATION 

AND THE COMING OF THE SPANIARDS 


IT was about (he ninth century of our 
* era—perhaps a century or two earlier— 
that the peace of the Maya states of 
Chiapas and Tabasco was broken by the 
invasion of the Nahua peoples. A manu¬ 
script of Kuikatec origin informs us of a 
wave of conquest which passed from the 
south-west of Central America to the 
Isthmus ot Tehuantepec, then turned 
towards the cast, troubled some part of 
Guatemala, and finally penetrated to the 
Acalan district, directly bordering on the 
Yucatan peninsula. The enemy was then 
situated in the rear of that group of 
states to which Palenque, Menche, and 
other centres of Maya civilisation belonged. 

The reason that we cannot recognise these 
nncient names in the lists of the Kuikatec 


conquest is, perhaps, simply because the 
documents have not been deciphered. At 
any rate, invading hordes of the kind did 
not spare the Maya district, which was 


f . ' easy of access and possessed 

f V #k #l °ia k a U the allurements of a high 
civilisation. It is doubtful 
whether hard fighting took 
place or not between the unwarlike Maya 
and the fierce, invading Nahua. The ruins 
of Chiapas and Tabasco show scarce a trace 


of wilful destruction such as is unmistak¬ 


able in the case of Mayapan (Yucatan). 
It was far less difficult for this people to 
give up their wonted habitations than it 
would have been for a more civilised 


race. It was only for their gods that 
they built permanent edifices ; they were 
themselves satisfied with frail thatched 


huts in which they slung their hammocks, 
almost their only furniture, for the night. 

It is just possible that Copan, with 
its one century of flourishing civilisa¬ 
tion, was only a temporary halting-place 
of the Maya peoples, who had abandoned 
their more northerly settlements in the 
Usumacinta lowland before the invasion 


of the advance guard of the Nahuatlac 
migration. If this be the case, then there 
also they were left only a few generations 


in peace. The later devastation of this 
district by numerous and compact bodies 
of Nahua races would show that the con¬ 
querors followed later the tracks of their 
flying adversaries, and there also put 
an end to their peaceful existence. The 
. final result, however, of the 
a n?j 1 ki struggle between these two 

Civilisation dtBfscetA races, a struggle 
which apparently lasted a 
considerable time, was to shatter the old 
Maya civilisation and to divide the races 
belonging to it into two essentially distinct 
groups, the Maya people of Yucatan and 
those uf the Guatemala branch. 

Upon their invasion the Maya found 
Yucatan still uninhabited, whether this 
invasion followed upon their flight before 
the Nahua peoples or was an event of 
earlier times. Probably Yucatan offered 
no great or immediate attractions to them. 
Thanks to its position between two 
seas, the climate of the peninsula was 
healthy; the sea-breezes also brought 
moisture sufficient for the needs oi a 
luxuriant vegetation. But running water 
—that indispensable condition of a per¬ 
manent settlement—is scarce to be found 


on the whole peninsula. 

A search for the precious liquid in sub¬ 
terranean caverns, the collecting of it in 
reservoirs, and the transport of it often to 
the height of three or four hundred feet up 
steps and ladders, is an undertaking not 
lightly entered upon by any people that 
can And more suitable ground at its 


disposition. Undoubtedly, Yucatan was 
first settled by the Maya far later than 
wk «k Chiapas or Tabasco. All the 
- a ,. e remains that have been brought 
Excavation* tQ Ught by fche manifo l d e xcava-i 

efm tions, even those from the 


lowest strata, point to the highly advanced 
civilisation of the inhabitants ; traces of a 


gradual development of this civilisation 
there are none. The immigrating people 
must therefore have gained their culture 
elsewhere, as is demonstrable in the case 
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of the Maya in the neighbouring districts 
farther west. In Yucatan, also, a consider¬ 
able portion of the civilised districts was 
in ruins at the time of the Spanish invasion; 
- f but other towns and temples, 

•ktTaJY °# w hi c h fully correspond in cha- 
n Art ra °ter with those destroyed, 
y were then in full perfection. 

And tradition was certainly able to give a 
more or less connected account of the cities 
that had been abandoned and destroyed. 
The Yucatan buildings display an art of 
an undoubtedly late period compared 
with the art of 
the more westerly 
states ; the ex¬ 
ecution is not so 
careful, and there 
is a certain ad¬ 
mixture of for¬ 
eign elements. In 
place of the 
simple design of 
the old monu¬ 
mental buildings, 
where the sole 
decorations were 
the carved slabs 
and their accom¬ 
panying inscrip¬ 
tions, we have 
here, partly re¬ 
sulting from the 
nature of the 
material em¬ 
ployed, an excess 
of ornamental 
detail, a wilfully 
exaggerated sym¬ 
bolism, the ex¬ 
istence of which 
is far more in¬ 
telligible in the 
case of an older 
people than it is 
m a nation ad¬ 
vancing by the 
strength of youth. The lavish employ¬ 
ment of stereotyped forms leaves but 
meagre space for inscriptions, so that this 
valuable adjunct of the ancient Maya art 
is here almost entirely wanting. 

In the sculpture and wall paintings the 
influence of elements of Nahuatlac origin is 
unmistakable ; this brings the foundation 
of the Yucatan ruins nearer to the time 
when the two races came in contact. 
Th* calendar of the Yucatan Maya also 
snows traces of a later origin, and diverges 



GIGANTIC MAYA SCULPTURE AT ITZAMAL IN MEXICO 


in many points from that of the Maya race 
of Chiapas. These differences have a par¬ 
ticular importance, as they show the 
Yucatan people in cpncord with the Nahua, 
who certainly developed their civilisation 
later, and in divergence from their own 
original race. Tradition also—though 
often, after the manner of tradition, 
returning upon the creation of all 
things—does give grounds for that sup¬ 
position that the occupation of Yucatan 
was the result, in the first instance, of 
the collapse of the old Maya civilisation. 

Yucatan appears 
to have been ori¬ 
ginally divided 
into a number of 
small individual 
states, each with 
its own separate 
traditions; con- 
sequently the 
history of the 
peninsula con¬ 
tains a large 
number of dif¬ 
ferent traditions 
which cannot be 
traced to a com¬ 
mon source, and 
do not show 
sufficient points 
of contact among 
themselves to 
enable us to con¬ 
struct a general 
history of the 
Maya race. We 
may, however, 
conclude that the 
emigrations and 
the settlements 
in Yucatan were 
not the result 
of one uniform 
leadership, but 
that separate 
little bands, independent of one another, 
had fled beyond the thick woods that 
bound Yucatan. Individuals among 
these groups retained the old institutions 
under which they had seen happier times 
in their more western home. The god 
Itzamna was named as the founder and 
the first ruler of the sacred town Itzamal. 
Similarly Kukulkan, who was certainly 
only the incarnation of a similar group of 
ideas, is said to have been the first king of 
Mayapan to have carried on for many 
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years a rule of peace and prosperity, and in Ziyan Caan ; then they also marched 
to have been the origin of the princely northward and eventually chose Chichen- 
house of the Cocomes. This means that Itza for their residence. Chichen-Itza is 


the bands of Maya who chose Itzamal and 
Mayapan for their new abode were still 
under the government of their old priestly 
caste. On the analogy of Mexico we may 
conclude that these priests had marched at 
•rw « a *h e h ea d of the emigrants with 
e acred holy j ma g es 0 f the gods, 

ofTtzamal anc * ^ad fi na ^ygiven them com- 
zama manLC j s> presumed to be from 

heaven, for the colonisation and the build¬ 
ing of the new towns. In Itzamal the 
priestly caste seems to have been pre¬ 
eminent until the town was absorbed in 
the neighbouring states, which were rapidly 
extending under a secular rule. Mayapan 
in the course of time took a predominating 
position among these. The fact, however, 
that the race of kings in that town traced 
their origin from Kukulkan himself is a 
proof that this royal house either owed its 
origin to a secularisation of its priestly 
rulers, or, at any rate, was founded with 


a town which has played a considerable 
part among the sacred places of Yucatan, 
a part resembling that of Teotihuacan in 
Anahuac; its fortunes had no lasting 
connection with the race of the Tutul Xius 
which had founded it. 

In the meantime, the territorial princi¬ 
palities in the whole neighbourhood had 
been greatly strengthened, and their 
conflicting interests brought war and 
destruction upon the rising towns. It 
seems to have been the Cocomes, the rulers 
of Mayapan, who overthrew the throne of 
the Tutul Xius in Chichen-Itza after a 
government of 120 years; the town itself 
they made loosely dependent upon their 
own state, but the governors and their 
followers were obliged to start upon a fresh 
emigration. According to these traditions, 
Yucatan owes to this same race of princes 
another of its noblest towns and the rich 
artistic decorations with which it is 


the help and approval of the priesthood ol 
their national god. 

Circumstances seem to have been some¬ 


what different, even from the begin¬ 
ning, with those bands of the Maya who 
were known as Itzaes, and who founded 
and gave its title to the town of Chichen- 
Itza. In this case, even at the outset of 
their emigrations, a secular government 
appeared in place of their priestly leader¬ 
ship ; for although the Tutul Xius are 
occasionally mentioned as holy men, they 
appear everywhere as a family of warriors 
and princes. Their traditions most 
distinctly point to their origin from the 
Maya states of the west; the land of 
Nonoual is particularly mentioned as a 
starting-point of their migrations ; that is, 
the Nonohualco of the Nahua, the coast¬ 


line of Tabasco. Starting at that point, 
they arrived, after long wanderings, at 
Chacnouitan, the most southerly part of 

Settlement. Yucatan and they founded 
of the their first important town in 

Moya People. Ziyan Caan on the lake which 
wasafterwardscalledBacalar. 


In later times, as also appears in the annals 
of the Tutul Xius, the historical interests 
of Yucatan gravitated to the north of the 
peninsula; only on the lake Bacalar the 
Spaniards, under Montejo, met with a 
numerous Maya population in several 
extensive towns. For something like sixty 
years the rulership of the Tutul Xius lasted 


adorned. At any rate, the Tutul Xius fled 
in a slanting direction across the whole 
peninsula as far as the northern coast, and 
settled in Champoton, where 
_ a "• a ? they are said to have ruled for 
w... more, than 250 years. This 
fact is confirmed by the ex¬ 
tensive burial-grounds of a Maya people 
which have been discovered on the little 


islands which lie opposite to the town of 
Champoton, or Potonchan, known later as 
a site of Nahuatlac population. 

Apparently it was here that the Maya 
people who were subjects of the Tutul Xius 
entered into relations with the Nahua people, 
who had gained accessions of strength 
in the meantime. In the fourteenth cen¬ 


tury troops of Nahuatlac soldiers played 
an important part in the internal wars of 
Yucatan ; and that it was not, as tradition 
relates, only the Cocomes of Mayapan who 
availed themselves of the services of these 


strangers is proved by the artistic style 
of the productions with which we meet 
even in the territory of the enemies of 
the Cocomes, especially in Chichen-Itza; 
here chiefs and warriors are repeatedly 
immortalised in an art the style of which 
betrays its affinity to the pictorial art of the 
Aztec manuscripts at the very first glance. 

Such confederations as these enabled 
the Tutul Xius to extend their rulership 
from Champoton toward* the north and 
east. They entered into treaties of peace 
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with the princes of Mayapan ; and families 
of ruling princes again held the sceptre in 
Itzamal and Chichen-Itza. At this time 
the Tutul Xius changed their residence 
from Champoton to Uxmal (pronounced 
Ushmal). Their splendid state buildings 
in that district are sure evidence of a long 
period of peace, which they utilised to 
advance further their civilisation. 

The different little states were under a 
rulership that was at least mild, but forced 
them to keep peace with one another ; the 
artistic energy resulting from this peace 
expended itself in the countless monu¬ 
mental ruins with which we meet upon the 
soil of Yucatan. It was in this period, too, 
that the country was opened up, as was 
formerly the district between Palenquc 
and its neighbouring towns, by the exten¬ 
sive and carefully made system of high¬ 
roads, remains of which have been found 
in the most widely separated places. 

Religious purposes were the chief object 
of this work. According to the traditions, 
the roads led from the chief temple of 
Chichen-Itza and Itzamal out into the 
country in all directions, as far and wide 
as people prayed and made pilgrimages to 
Chief f Kukulkan, the feathered snake, 
the^Ma a unmistakably the chief among 
Deities** ^ ie Maya deities of later times. 

Chichen-Itza was specially con¬ 
nected with Cozumel, an island town 
not far from the eastern coast, which seems 
to have formed a wide circle of temples in 
the whole of its extent; it was here that 
the Spaniards first found the cross, the 
symbol of the god who ruled the four* 
quarters of the heaven. 

The Indian summer of the Maya civilisa¬ 
tion was not fated to last long in Yucatan. 
The yoke of the Cocomes was heavy upon 
land and people. At the beginning of their 
rule, in order the better to secure their 
position, they had created an aristocracy 
which was obliged to give personal service 
to the government; for this, however, 
they were recompensed by rich grants of 
land and people, which they ruled—or, 
more exactly, plundered—through their 
representatives. The result was that the 
Cocomes introduced, probably in imitation 
of Nahuatlac predecessors, the institution 
of slavery, which had hitherto been un¬ 
known to the Maya. They based their 
rights on the principle of conquest. The 
state of Mayapan owed a considerable 
portion of its extent to the sternness of this 
rule; in this way Chichen-Itza became 


tributary to the government of Mayapan. 
The iron hand of government growing 
heavier and heavier may very well, in the 
course of time, have brought it about that 
the position of the common people, who 
were subject to the tributary caciques, 
degenerated into a kind of subjection not 
very different from slavery. Moreover, the 
Revolts ruling classes abandoned them- 
A . . fK selves to the unlimited enjoy- 
c men! oi life ; even the legends 

of the founding of their state 
speak of acts of dreadful immorality. 
The result was that the rulers did not feel 
their position secure, though they were 
situated in the midst of a nobility bound 
to themselves by common interests. 

After the manner of tyrants, they thought 
they would find their surest protection in a 
foreign bodyguard, and they took warriors 
of the Nahua race from the district of 
Tabasco into their service. Even with 
this help they were not entirely success¬ 
ful in suppressing manifestations of dis¬ 
satisfaction. One of the first to revolt 
against the tyranny of the Cocomes was 
the prince of Uxmal, but the fortune of 
war decided against him, and factions 
which broke out in Uxmal itself resulted in 
the abandonment of the royal town by its 
inhabitants, though not in its destruction. 
The remainder of the Tutul Xius were 
again obliged to retreat and founded 
a new principality in Mani, which, how¬ 
ever, never attained the splendour and 
importance of the imperial towns of 
Chichen-Itza and Uxmal. 

The rising of the Tutul Xius had, how¬ 
ever, set the example of revolt, and soon 
found imitators among the petty kings 
who were hard pressed by the Cocomes, 
though not so hard as had been the aris¬ 
tocracy of Mayapan. The next to refuse 
the respect he owed to the tyrant of Maya¬ 
pan was the prince of Chichen-Itza. But 
he also was brought to punishment. A 
man of extraordinary energy sat upon the 
throne of the Cocomes. Hunac 
Hunac Eel was certainly an even 
th* T*r»n harsher tyrant than his prede- 
o ayapan cessors had been, but he was 
also a far-seeing politician. He knew very 
well that he could not rely upon the fidelity 
and dependence of his subjects; therefore 
he sought protection for his rule outside of 
his kingdom. The chronicles speak of a 
treaty which Hunac Eel had made with 
the governors of the kings of Mexico in 
Tabasco and Xicalango; this is certainly 
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rather of a series of revolutionary combats 
than of a continuous war is certainly to 
be inferred from the change in circum¬ 
stances which had taken place. Even the 
hated Nahua body-guards were not in¬ 
volved in the tyrant's fall, but were spared 
bv the conquerors. They were even 
allowed to settle in the province of Acuian, 
- .. f in the neighbourhood of Cam- 
* »peche, and there to form a little 

Power COmeS Nahua state. But this was ap¬ 
parently soon absorbed by the 
Maya, who surrounded it on all sides, for, a 
century later, at the time of the conquest, 
not a single Nahua-speaking inhabitant 
was to be found on the peninsula. 

The conquerers, too, left equally un¬ 
molested a last branch of the Cocomes 
rajb, which was in Ulua at the time of the 
r&J^ution, apparently attempting to enlist 
; fpBfof 4 ztec reinforcements for the help of 
iSSnother state.': It may have collected 
afJprfd'itself the last surviving dependents 
of v the did dynasty, and have founded 
ahofher small state with their help ; by 
this means the name of Cocomes survived 
to future generations. The province of 
Zotuta, with its capital Tibulon, situated 
deep in the forests of the central regions, 
was the scene of its rule until the Spaniards 
made their way there also. 

It is not easy to explain the nature of 
the influence which the fall of the Cocomes 
power exerted upon the two rival priestly 
towns of Itzamal and Chichen-Itza. Under 


into Yucatan. A possible explanation of 
this remarkable fact may be found in 
the legend that a prince of Chichen-Itza 
had abandoned the land, with the greatest 
part of his people, in one of the many 
revolutions which disturbed the last days 
of the Mayapan dynasty. 

He is said to have turned again to the 
original dwelling-places of the Maya in the 
far west, hoping thus to avoid these scenes 
of war *and oppression. The Maya state 
of Peten-Itza, on the lake of Peten, in 
Guatemala, is reputed to owe its origin to 
him. On his expedition to Honduras, 
Ferdinand Cortes visited its capital, which 
was situated on the island of the Peten 
lake called by the Spaniards the Isla de 
Flores. In this- district, also, ruins of 
Maya towns have been recently discovered 
which would not disgrace the architects 
of Chichen-Itza, supposing them really to 
have been the founders of a second 
younger civilisation in this district, which 
was, for the Maya, classic ground. 

Another curious tradition is connected 
with the little kingdom of Peten-Itza. 
The favourite horse of Cortes is said to 
have been so ill in that place that it could 

~ &° no farther - 11 was > thcre ’ 
g fore, handed over to the Maya, 
« f . with orders to look after it 
pamar a carefully, that it might be given 
over to the next Spaniards who should 
come that way. But the Indians, whose 
reverential awe of the horse—an animal 


its king Ulmil, Chichen-Itza had been for 
a long time the central point of the resist¬ 
ance offered to the kings of Mayapan; 
consequently the vials of the royal wrath 
,had repeatedly been poured out upon 
town and lantl. In spite of this, up to the 
time of the destruction of Mayapan, the 
king of Chichen-Itza invariably appears 
as a powerful ally of the revolted party. 
One would have expected that the holy 
town of the feathered snake would now 
increase in strength and vigour. On the 
Yucatan contrary/ its name entirely dis- 
Split iftto appears from the traditions; 

Kingdom. HP° n the of Yucatan 

mta seven little kingdoms, a 
condition of things which the Spaniards 
found upon their conquest, Chichen-Itza 
appears no longer as an independent king- 
d9m. The abandon^ iuins of the town, 
which were speedily ‘covered by a luxu¬ 
riant vegetation, wete;j>ffered by the kings 
of Itzamal as a restlng-plaq? for the first 
small Spanish troop which made its way 


with which they were entirely un¬ 
acquainted—is known to us from many 
episodes of the conquest, thought that 
the best way to look after the horse was 
to pay him the honours due to a god, 
to quarter him in a temple, and to feed 
him with sacrifices. This worship con¬ 
tinued until the noble charger was killed 
by this unusual food, and must then have 
been replaced by a facsimile in clay. 

The Maya state of Pente was the 
longest to maintain its independence 
against the Spaniards. The remoteness and 
isolation of the district in which the last 
Itzaes had set up their habitation were 
their best protection. Here, for more than 
a century after the visit of Cortes, the 
worship of the old gods, the practice of the 
ancient art, and the study of the old 
sacred books were maintained; more 
than one attempt on the part of mission¬ 
aries and governors to destroy this last 
retreat of heathendom came to an in¬ 
glorious end in the extensive jungles which 



END OF THE MAYA CIVILISATION 


spread their sure defences around the little 
kingdom of Peten on all sides. It was 
only in 1671 that a simultaneous attack 
upon different sides succeeded in uniting 
a sufficient force at the lake of Peten ; 
even then the Maya, who had learned the 
arts of war in their century of battles, 
resisted with the courage of despair ; but 
the Indians and their rude and almost 
primitive implements of destruction could 
not make head against protective armour 
and better weapons. And so destruction 
came upon the last town in which the 
most ancient civilisation of the New World 
had gained a respite for its independence. 


many generations, also provided secular 
ru’ers for the newly rising principality. 
The Cheles did not probably attempt to 
revive the aggressive policy of the Cocomes. 

Nevertheless, their state, next to the state 
of Zachi, was by far the most extensive 
which the Spaniards found in the pen'nsula, 
and embraced, with the exception of the 
little Nahua territory of Campeche, the 
whole of the north and east. The district 
of this principality, in which the Spaniards 
found a friendly reception from the outset, 
became later the germ of the Spanish 
province of Yucatan ; Merida, the capital 
of this province, was built upon the site 



RUINS OF A BEAUTIFUL TEMPLE AT UXMAL, SHOWING THE ELABORATE CARVINGS 


Long before this time a similar fate had 
befallen all the other Maya kingdoms. 
Strangely enough, that town had gained 
the most profit from the revolution against 
Mayapan, which should have been most 
deeply involved in the fall of the Cocomes, 
as being their closest ally. The greatest 
art of the district which formed the old 
ingdom of Mayapan did not fall into the 

¥ ower of the Itzaes of Chichen, or the 
utul Xius of Mani, but tp the old priestly 
town Itzamal; and the race of the Cheles, 
from which the high-priesthood of the 
kingdom of Mayapan had been drawn for 


of the ancient Tiho, only a few miles from 
Itzamal. Chiefly in consequence of their 
foolish conduct, the Spaniards had many a 
hard battle to fight before they subjugated 
the whole Maya district of Yucatan ; but 
when once peace and order had been 
firmly re-established in the country, the 
native population, which was even then 
numerous, displayed all the virtues pecu¬ 
liar to the ancient race. The docile/ 
pliable, and frugal Maya-Indians tilled 
the soil for their Christian lords and 
priests with the same industry which they 
had displayed under their ancient masters, 
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and the clever architects and sculptors 
now erected temples and palaces upon 
modern designs with all their ancient skill. 

It is doubtful whether the Maya 
kingdom of Guatemala, and the later 
kingdoms of Quiche, of Kakchiquel, and 
of Tzutuhil, were first populated when the 
inroads of the Nahua race menaced the 
A , old civilisation of the Tzendal 
ncicAt district. It is far more prob¬ 
er** able that the acquisition of 
s om» these territories . by Maya 
peoples belongs to an earlier period. 
The connection of kindred nations in 


decorations of the east, and the number 
of memorials in the plastic art, the high¬ 
land origin of which is indisputable, is very 
small. However, from the numerous ex¬ 
amples of pottery found in tne highlands 
and in the western district of Guatemala, 
we observe that these Maya peoples did 
not break away, as did the Huastecs. 
from the specific Maya civilisation of the 
original race, but that they had shared 
in every form of its development. On 
pottery ware from Quiche and related 
towns inscriptions and oalendars have been 
transmitted to us which we are accus- 


their immediate neighbourhood in so tomed to find carved in stone or moulded 
momentous a fashion naturally could not in stucco as architectural decorations 
fail to have an influence upon these among the other Maya races, 
kingdoms; at any rate, the people of The number of sites in the western 
the western highland gained then a Maya district, the ruins of which have 
strong additional element,, which was been discovered, is by no means small, 
more advanced than they in civilisation and remains of massive stone buildings, 
and consequently must have had a con- though without the usual artistic decora- 
siderable influence upon these races. tion, are by no means lacking. But the 

The Maya people of Guatemala also preponderance of fortifications in the sites 
had a full share in. the important acquisi- of the west distinguishes them in o 
tion which the civilisation of their race marked way from those of the lowlands 
had gained. They were well acquainted and the Yucatan peninsula. Among the 
with the art of. writing in the hieroglyphic buildings of the lowlands are to be found 
signs peculiar to the Maya civilisation. many the position of which 

Their legendary traditions, which have a * a . arl was certainly chosen with a 
come down to us in even greater number p co j 8 view to resisting hostile 

than have those of their most advanced a ua <op e8 attacks. But consideration 


kinsfolk on the east, show the same of strategical necessities is nowhere very 
number of religious conceptions; the same conspicuous, and in many places entirely 
gods, with now and then even the same wanting. In Guatemala quite the contrary 
names, are prominent here as there. The is the case. The choice of site here shows 
complicated astronomical calendar, which that strategical considerations were gener- 
must count among the most important ally of the first importance. Walls, for- 
scientific achievements of the Maya peoples, tresses, and citadels, often of considerable 
was for them also the governing principle extent, which could have been reduced 
in religious and civic life. only by the combined attacks of large 

But the habits of their daily life, and forces of men, are the most remarkable 
the buildings thereby developed, were remains in the district of Quiche, 
different, and resulted in a sensible differ- The Maya in the lowlands were of a dis- 
ence in the artistic character of the district, tinctly peaceful disposition; possibly in the 
This is especially the case with their course of time an entire change in their 
architecture, which cannot but surprise us, national character was brought about by 
A ht supposing it to have been their continual wars with the warlike 
onL« ** ttfe exc i usive Jy derived from Nahua races, some of which can be de- 
We»tern Rac*s architects of Palenque, monstrated to have made their way even as 
MenchS, etc. The highlands far as Nicaragua. It is, however, more 
of Guatemala, in which the capital town of probable that from the outset differences 
Quiche and its related governments were existed between the peaceful races of the 
situated, offered, for the expression of their flourishing coast-land and the more 
artistic tendencies, a material of the same primitive peoples of the mountains, differ- 
value and nature as the Maya had at their ences derived from the internal divisions 
deposition in the lower , districts. Never- of the district, which did not manifest 
theless, the architecture of the western themselves within the historical epoch, 
races qjpver even approximated to the rich The old town Tulan continually appears 




EXAMPLES OP THE EARLY RELIGIOUS SCULPTURES OP CENTRAL AMERICA 
Religious worship played an important part in the lives of the Santa Lucians, one of the early races who 
Inhabited America. Among their many deities the most prominent were the sun and moon, both of which in works 
of sculpture were represented with human forms. The bent staff emanating from the mouth of the worshipper in 
the first picture represents a petition or prayer which he is making to an aged divinity. The second picture shows 
a worshipper, the image of death reminding him of the end of his days, adoring a flaming deity, probabl^the sun. 
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ad a source of all emigrations, and must 
be sought for in the district of Tabasco, 
if by Tulan we may understand an in¬ 
dividual town. From this town Nima- 
Quich6—the great Quich6—emigrated with 
three brother# and turned his steps west¬ 
ward to the'mountains, as we learn from 
the traditions of the western peoples. The 
iui ^ brothers are said to have 
* then divided the land so that 
p ** efn one obtained the district of 
* op e# Chiapas (Quelenes), the other 

obtained Verapaz (Tezulutlan), and the 
third the district of Mames and Pocomams 
(on the north-west of Guatemala), while he 
himself gained the land of Quiche, Kak- 
chiquel, and Tzutuhil; the royal house of 
this kingdom traced its origin from him. 

In spite of itsNahua influences this tradi¬ 
tion clearly shows the consciousness of a 
national unity, even among such Maya 
peoples as have played no further part in 
history ; and it also refers their origin 
to a time when this national consciousness 
had not been so wholly deadened as it 
afterwards was. Chiapas now appears as 
one of the four Maya kingdoms, and 
there is nothing to show that this district 
had already fallen into the hands of 
foreign conquerors ; therefore this division 
of peoples must be regarded as belonging 
to a time long before the flight of the 
Maya from Chiapas. 

The later history of the race is hope¬ 
lessly confused. Continual internal wars, 
constant emigrations and change of place, 
revolts against tyrannical power, and 
confederations of peace are its chief con¬ 
stituents. The very dynasty of the Quiche 
race is by one historian given as consisting 
of eleven generations, by another as 
consisting of seventeen, and even some¬ 
times as of twenty-three. However, the 
kings of Quichd certainly held an important 
position among the ruling races of 
Guatemala, and a chronicler declares that 
the Quich6 kings date back to the era of 
Founder t ^ ie Aztec rulers of Mexico- 
n . kj i Tenochtitlan, adding at the 
a™ that thl QuichS 
kingdom was not merely 
equal to the Aztec kingdom in extent, 
but that it was even far superior to it. 
For the disruption of the small kingdoms 
of Kakchiquel and Tzutuhil, different 
reasons are suggested. The succession to 
King Acxopil, the successor of the Nima- 
Qmch£, the real founder of the Quiche 
Jcmgdogi, may possibly have led to the 


disruption. The rulers of the smaller king¬ 
doms remained, however, in honourable 
relations with the chief kingdom of 
Quiche, and were even interested in the 
maintenance of the supreme power in con¬ 
sequence of the mode of succession peculiar 
to these American kingdoms. 

Acxopil during his lifetime handed over 
to his eldest son the government of the 
kingdom of Kakchiquel, and to the younger 
the government of Tzutuhil, with the stipu¬ 
lation that after his death the elder son 
should govern the whole kingdom, in¬ 
cluding Quiche, the second son should 
govern Kakchiquel, and a third should 
rule over Tzutuhil. The object of this 
arrangement was that each ruler, before 
obtaining the highest position in the 
state, should undergo a training for 
supremacy in positions of gradually 
increasing importance. It docs not 
appear, however, that this regulation was 
strictly observed after his death. 

Icutemal, the elder of the sons of Acxopil, 
got possession of the throne of Quiche; but 
he handed over therulership of Kakchiquel 
to his own elder son, and not to his brother. 

This was a signal for the out- 
An Era o k rea k G f protracted internal 
n era* struggles, which lasted uninter- 
Strug,U * ruptedly almost up to the 
Spanish conquest. In this case also the 
neighbouring Nahua races were enlisted as 
allies in the wars of these related Maya king¬ 
doms. Their influence was here so strongly 
pronounced that the bloody human sacri¬ 
fices and the cannibalism practised by the 
Nahua were also adopted by the Maya. 
At any rate, all our information testifies 
that the Maya people in Guatemala were 
far more extensively commingled with 
Nahua elements than in Yucatan. 

The three kingdoms continued mutually 
independent and in a state of constant 
internal struggle until the arrival of the 
Spaniards. In 1492 a number of the 
chiefs of Kakchiquel revolted against Cay 
Hunahpu, who had again attempted to 
extend his empire at the expense of his 
neighbours. He was defeated, and atoned 
for his aggression by his death. In this 
there is nothing extraordinary; but the 
Kakchiquel attached such importance to 
this victory that they made it the starting- 

! )omt of a new chronology. In true revo- 
utionary style they abolished the whole 
of the old priestly calendar and created a 
year of 400 days, divided into twenty 
months of twenty days each. They are 




THE SYMBOLICAL SCULPTURES OP THE SANTA LUCIANS 


That the Santa Lucians had attained a highly developed state of culture is evidenced from their works of art. Althougn 
most of their sculptures represent some form of worship, there are many depicting scenes of ordinary day life. To the 
latter belongs the centre picture, where two men of the nobler classes are seen conversing. The other two show sick 
men, one of whom is visitea by a medicine man in the guise of a deer, which Is a reminder of the moderate number of years 
he has lived, thus bidding him be of good hope; the other an elderly man finding himself in the presence of deaths 
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the only race of Central America which 
abandoned the scientific astronomical 
calendar of the Maya. It requires no 
great penetration to see that their new 
year was no advance upon the old one, but 
was an act as futile as it was arbitrary. 
The Yens-* s P^ te °f numerous relations 
of Aztec Nahua races, there 

Dominion seer ns to have been no real con¬ 
nection between the Maya king¬ 
dom and the Aztec kingdom of Montezuma. 
The existence of each was known to the 
other, and embassies may have been 
exchanged between them even before the 
arrival of,the Spaniards. The Aztec con- 

S tests pcVtainly came extremely close to 
e boundaries of the Maya kingdom in the 
last ten years of Aztec dominion ; this 
did not conduce to any close connection 
between the two groups of states. 

The Quiche were so much occupied 
with warding off the attacks of hostile 
kinsfolk within the boundaries of their 
own kingdom that they could not turn 
their attention to foreign conquest, which 
might have brought them into conflict 
with the Aztecs. When the Spaniards 
began to encroach upon the Aztec king¬ 
dom, Montezuma II. is said to have sent 
a great embassy to the king of Kakchi- 
quel ; they do not, however, seem to have 
been able to come to an understanding. 
Before the Spaniards had undertaken the 


subjugation of the Maya kingdom of 
Guatemala, emissaries of the king of 
Kakchiquel appeared in Mexico, which 
was the fiist kingdom to fall before Cortes, 
and asked for his help against^the Quiche. 

Naturally this help was gladly lent in view 
of future possibilities. In the year 1524 
the Adelantado Pedro de Alvarado ap¬ 
peared in Iximcat, and, in alliance with 
the Kakchiquel, began a war against the 
Quich6, and conquered them in several 
bloody conflicts. The Tzutuhil had re¬ 
mained neutral, trusting to the inaccessi¬ 
bility of their kingdom, and had refused 
their help, not only to the Quiche, but also 
to the Spaniards. This fact provided a 
pretext for Alvarado to turn his forces 
against them ; and neither the resources 
of Nature nor those of art could avail to 
protect the Tzutuhil against the power of 
Spain. Th3 Kakchiquel learned too late 
that they had gained a Spanish alliance, 
for which they had so mu:h sought, at the 
All{ price of their own freedom. 

at the Price of t ^ hen ^ t0 sh ? ke ° ff 

Freedom th « 3 S ke . wklch wa f lm P; r ‘ 

ceptibly laid upon them, the 

moment had long since passed when their 
resistance could have been attended with 
any hopes of success. The blood that 
they shed in vain could only expiate their 
criminal action in being the first to throw 
open their country to the foreign invader 


r::, 
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ADVANCE OF THE NAHUA PEOPLES 

THE LEGEND OF TOLTEC CIVILISATION 

IN the sixteenth century the Spaniards Pueblo peoples in Sinaloa, and as much 
* found a numerous population of Nahua, farther north as the Hopi or Moqui or 


people who had been settled for many 
hundreds of years, in a territory which lies 
upon the north of the districts of Maya 
civilisation, and stretches to the borders of 
the Pueblo Indians—that is, from the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec up to the bound¬ 
aries of Texas and New Mexico. 

These peoples did not, however , consider 
their country as their original home ; in 
fact, there was there a remnant of a foreign 
population which had, in general, followed 
the steps of Nahua civilisation. The migra¬ 
tion legends which were widely extant 
among the Nahua give very consistent 
narratives, and point to the home of the 
race having been situated in the far north 
upon a great water. In this legend the 
place-names Aztlan (the Town on the 
Water) and Chicomoztoc (the Seven 
Caves) play a great part. This legend has 
' . evoked a whole literature. 

From the coast of the Pacific 
o e & ua Q cean to North American 
reopiea lakes> from Bering strait to 
the Plain of Mexico, scarcely a spot can 
be found which one or another inquirer 
has not connected with the emigrations of 
the Aztecs from Aztlan-Chicomoztoc to 
Mexico-Tenochtitlan. 

The traces of emigration of the Nahua 
peoples in a northerly direction, other 
than those of a legendary nature, are 
extremely inadequate. The district which 
lay a little to the north of the later centre 
of Nahua civilisation—that is, the plateau 
of Anahuac—was populated in compara¬ 
tively early times by the race of the 
Pueblo Indians. Their civilisation shows 
some points of resemblance to the Nahua 
culture ; but the fundamental differences 
are so striking or extreme that it is 
impossible to suppose a Nahua migration 
ikrough this region even in remote times, 
llttces of the Nahua language have cer¬ 
tainly been found in proper names, or, 
as it were, fossilised in the dialects of the 


Pueblo peoples in Sinaloa, and as much 
farther north as the Hopi or Moqui or 
Tusayan. Even in the district of Maya 
civilisation we are surprised to find in the 
chronicles of the sixteenth century many 
names of places derived from the Nahua 
. . speech. But we are well 

r . latts aa assured that the reason for 
T'T u ^ this is not that the Nahua 

the Spaniards extended into this 

territory, but that the Spaniards were 
guided into this district by Indians who 
were only acquainted with Nahua power 
and with Nahua names for the places. 
These names have thus been stereotyped 
by tradition, and confirmed by the pre¬ 
ponderance of the Nahua element in the 
midst of the Spanish colonisations. A 
similar state of things must undoubtedly 
have come to pass on the north also. 

The historical traditions of the Nahua 
race invite the conclusion that their ori¬ 
ginal home was certainly situated in the 
northern portion of the district in which 
the Spaniards found their race pre¬ 
dominant. Not only the hieroglyphic 
designs, which were partially complete 
before the period of conquest, but also 
the Spanish chroniclers, who collected 
their information from the natives, point 
to the fact that the Nahua races had long 
lived as a wholly uncivilised fishing and 
hunting people within those boundaries 
where they were discovered in the six¬ 
teenth century. Even then there were 
individual related peoples who had not yet 
obtained a share in the civilisation of their 
more favoured brethren, and only a short 
w . time had elapsed, if we may 


Wandering 
Races Tarn to 
Agriculture 


believe tradition, since certain 
races who at the time of the 


Spanish conquest stood high 
in the scale of general civilisation had 
given up their wandering lives and turned 
to agriculture and the blessings of progress. 

The desire for a settled life was certainly 
not prominent among the Nahua, ana 
least of all among the Aztecs, and it is a 
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tendency which we cannot consider to 
have been gained by imitating civilised 
predecessors, even in the case of the most 
civilised peoples of America. 

Like the Maya, the Indians of Central 
America jtiade no difficulty about aban¬ 
doning their habitations, where for genera¬ 
tions ;tney had been settled and had 
worked, supposing their prr'’'*' " : : 

E olitical circumstances to l 
ave altered for the worse. I 
The wanderings of the ' 

Aztecs are of themselves 
evidence that they were 
the last to leave their 'Aj 
common home, Aztlan- 
Chicomoztoc. For at least # 
ten years in historical times 
they wandered among the 
different nations of the . 

Nahua race, which ages 
ago had obtained a secure 
settlement and made great 
advances in civilisation. 

That tradition should have 
remained pure in the case 
of such inequality of 
development, under the $ 
unfavourable circum¬ 
stances which the nomad 
life of an uncivilised people 
involves, is wholly in¬ 
credible; mythological and 
religious conceptions have 
much more probably 
formed the basis of the 
legends of the migration | 
of the Nahua from Aztlan- 




unmistakably associated with the water. 
A legend which places their birthplace on 
a great water is evidence of this, and in 
their history the lakes on the highlands 
of Anahuac play a most important part. 
Even without this lake district a number 
of centres of Nahua development were 
also situated on the shores of lakes—as, 




Chicomoztoc. Constantly £ 

and for all time the Nahua a pyramidal building of the aztbcs in oaxaca 

have been an inland race western slopes of the Cordilleras are particularly rich in architectural 

n 11 ... ,. J antiamties, relics of the early Aztecs, who at one time inhabited these regions. 

rSOtn on tne Atlantic and Our knowledge of the significance of these relics is necessarily limited, as for cen- 
also on the Pacific coasts at turios they remained buried, and have only been excavated within recent times. 


a late period they drove out an older 
population which does not seem to have 
been akin to themselves. But even after 
some of their peoples had settled in the 
tropical climate of their coast-land they 
still retained the objection of an inland 
race to the 4 4 great salt water.” The Maya 
engaged in an extensive maritime com¬ 
merce from their own harbours ; the Nahua 
peoples engaged in commerce, too, but 
their extensive traffic was carried on ex¬ 
clusively on the high-roads, although many 
of the Nahua people were acquainted 
with the construction of fishing-boats. 
Yet in their history we fiqd the Nahua, 
with all their objection to the sea, 


for instance, Tezcuco, Chaleo, and 
Tenochtitlan. Over and over again, in 
history and in legend, we meet with the 
water and that which it brings forth. 

The nature of their environment had 
made the Nahua a people of hunters and 
fishers; it had also created in them a 
further characteristic, a fierce warlike 
spirit. It is true that under the snowy 
peaks of the Cordilleras an everlasting 
spring reigned in the deep valleys of 
Mexico; the climate was far more suit¬ 
able for a people of careless enjoyment 
than for a race of ferocious warriors. 
Hunting, moreover, could not have exer¬ 
cised a very hardening influence; in the 
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whole kingdom there was no wild animal their later district, as, for instance, in 
which could have been particularly dan- Yucatan and Guatemala ; but the tra- 
gerous to huntsmen, when armed even ditions within their own territories are of 
with the simplest of weapons. It was the an equally warlike character. Battle and 
ancient inhabitants of the land that made victory, conquest and destruction are the 
the Nahua a nation of warriors. dominant features of their art ; and in 

Upon their immigration they did not find their case war was closely connected with 
their future country uninhabited, as the religion—religion in its most horrible and 
Maya had done in Yucatan. That they frightful form, as it appeared in the bloody 
found there a trace of inhabitants foreign to worship of the Aztecs for their national 
themselves may be concluded from the god Huitzilopochtli. In the strange horrors 
traditions, although the inadequacy of our of this worship inquirers have attempted 
information makes it impossible to estab- to trace the influence of peoples earlier 
lish the ethnological character of . this than the Nahua ; they have ascribed the 
race. In the myths of the Nahua giants cult to the temporary stay of the Aztecs 
N superhuman size and un- in the district of Tarasca. But even leaving 

a Race* ** bounded strength appear, and out of sight the fact that a remote branch 
of Warriors thou g h we cannot put a literal of the Nahua race was possibly settled 
interpretation on this, as did even in Tarasca, this cruel worship, 
the old Spanish chroniclers, who identified with its numerous human sacrifices, is 
the bones of antediluvian animals with by no means peculiar to the Aztecs, 
the skeletons of this giant race, we may It appears in a more or less horrible 
none the less conclude that the Nahua form among almost all the Nahua people, 
had a long and bitter struggle with a and it is no external accessory of divine 
powerful enemy, and that they must worship ; it is rather the typical form of 
have exerted their utmost resources and that worship. Let us suppose that the 
carried on a war of unceasing destruc- majority of this race were not under the 
tion before they succeeded in winning a influence of similar conceptions ; we have 
territory where their race might develop then to ask by what possibility that com- 
to its full strength. It was in this warfare pact could have been brought about 
that that fierce warrior spirit was im- between Mexico, Tlazcala, and Huexot- 
planted in this untutored people. zinco, the provisions of which regulated 

We find the Nahua everywhere a race of wars for these three states, with a view 
warriors, alike fearful and feared, and to providing a sufficient number of caLp- 
we come across some of them outside tured enemies for sacrifice to their gods 



REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT AZTEC BUILDING NEAR TEHUANTEPEC IN OAXACA 
That the ancient Aztecs possessed many claims to civilisation is demonstrated by the majesty and dignity of their 
architectural designs, which often attain enormous dimensions. The specimen on this page was concealed for ages 
within a luxuriant growth of vegetation, so dense that people living in the near vicinity were unaware of its existence 
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upon given occasions. War, human 
sacrifice, and ceremonial cannibalism are 
characteristic of the Nahua. The special 
influences that led the national character 
of the race in this direction must certainly 
be placed in a period long anterior to 
the disruption of the Nahua people into 
its separate branches, and still further 
anterior to the supposed stay of the Aztecs 
among the people of Tarasca. 

At the time of the Spanish invasion the 
Nahua certainly were no longer that 
nation of fishermen, hunters and fierce 
warriors which had , 
begun to develop at 
the outset in the 
highlands of Ana- 
huac. On the con¬ 
trary, a development, 
lasting for centuries, 
had resulted in a 
civilisation which in 
many districts could 
compete with the 
civilisation of the 
Maya, and the exter¬ 
nal splendours of 
which completely 
dazzled the Span¬ 
iards. This civilisa¬ 
tion, however, as 
almost all our sources 
of information con¬ 
sistently assert, was 
not the result of slow 
development on the 
part of the people 
themselves, but was 
acquired and im¬ 
ported from without. 

The Nahua races of 
the valleys of Mexico, 
the traditions of 
which are known to 
us, were proud to 
consider themselves 
almost all the Chichimec races appear 
originally as half-wild, wandering, ill- 
clothed tribes of huntsmen, who received 
their first introduction into the ways of 
civilisation by communication with older 
nations who were already firmly settled 
in confederate towns and states, and were 
occurs*! in agriculture. The different 
histories of the race, which were not con¬ 
fused by any attempt to -harmonise the 
Christian and old American chronologies, 
go back some six or seven centuries into 
the past. Many a race whi/'h has later 


THE AZTEC 

Chichimecs, 


GOD OF 

and 


played an important part in the history 
of Central America must have given up 
its wild and wandering life, and have gained 
its first impulse to civilisation within 
that short period; these traditions, which 
almost without exception avail themselves 
of long dynasties to serve their chrono¬ 
logical necessities, imply the previous 
existence of several civilised states. 

The Toltecs, as the chief exponents of 
Nahua civilisation, appear to some extent 
in the more ancient sculptures, and still 
more often in the later histories which 
were modelled upon 
European examples. 
According to the later 
legends which have 
come down to us, the 
Toltecs were a branch 
of the Nahua race, 
and also came from 
the north, from 
Chicomoztoc to the 
town Huehuetlapal- 
lan, about the fourth 
century of our era. 
At the beginning of 
the sixth century 
they are said to have 
been settled on a 
tableland of Mexico, 
Tula being the 
capital of their king¬ 
dom, and soon to 
have risen to a fabu¬ 
lous development of 
civilisation. Here all 
their esoteric know¬ 
ledge is said to have 
been acquired, and 
it was also here that 
the scentific regula¬ 
tion of the calendar, 
which became an 
example for all 
other peoples, was carried out by the 
Toltec priests and kings. Moreover, the 
Toltecs are also said to have compiled the 
history of the past and to have established 
an authentic text of it. But, above all, 
they are reputed to have been the teachers 
of all later nations in the sphere of art, 
especially in architecture and sculpture. 

The buildings which adorned their 
settlements displayed a splendour and a 
maghificence almost unrivalled by the 
famous palace towns of later times, such 
as Tezcuco and Tenochtitlan. After an 
existence of several centuries the Toltee 



DEATH AND WAR 




A TOLTEC KINO SEATED ON HIS THRONE 


To recent research we owe much o. our knowledge with regard to the Tottecs, a prehistoric people of 
Mexico and Central America who had attained a high level of civilisation, and were advanced in arts. 
The above picture, by a French artist, is based upon tne suggestions as to costume and decorations, as 
weu as the actual physical characteristics of the people, obtained from their sculptured remains. 
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-, «■ icauiL ui internal 

struggle and external attacks. Its terri¬ 
tory fe’l into the hands of the other 
neighbouring states. The Toltec nobles, 
however, who fled into every district of 
Anahuac upon the fall of the kingdom 
were evprvwhnrp -• _ ! 


Jd^dvilhMkm which was acquired ooSLl of the old™ ZtSSjSfLEZL* 


- -uu»»iuiiaries oi tnat 

advanced civilisation which was acquired 
by the other peoples of the Nahua as a 
direct result of the fall of this kingdom. 
Ihese are the general features of the 
legend ; the details, however, are terribly 
confused. Even „ 

in the case of the 
Indian historian 
Ixtlilxochitl, the 
author of the 
Toltec legend, 
who has depicted 
it in two differ¬ 
ent places, the 
chronology of 
the names and 
the details are 
anything but 
consistent in his 
two accounts. A 
great part of the 
Toltec stories is 
mere legend, in 
which we can i 

u *n m i s t a k * A 4 * calei 

ably recognise a 
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„ , ;-' . a ucciec uiat tne 

rule of each individual monarch should 
last neither more nor less than fifty- 
two years; if he lived longer, he was 
obliged, after a reign of fifty-two years, 
to abdicate in favour of his eldest son • 

Ciinr\ncim» J i f .. » 



n . . , AZTEC CALENDAR STONE *:*''*" wuuliua 

i° the facts 

u oow in tie National Muteum at Mexico City, become, and the 


-17 1 wwv/ic cuett period, a 

council of the elders continued the govern- 

hls J?, am , e until the le g al term was 
fulfilled. Ffty-two years, however, was 
the period of the great Mexican cycle of 
years which was used to make the ritual 
• calendar coincide 
| with the solar 
J year; at the 
I beginning of this 
1 period, the holy 
fire was again 
kindled with 
ceremonial festi¬ 
val, under the 
belief that by 
that means the 
existence of the 
world was again 
insured for a like 
period. The 
further we re¬ 
trace the story, 
however, the 
AR STONE *?° re , doubtful 

tbt« primitive calendar ofearlv “° the facts 
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stronger is the mythological element, however, we cannot venture to identify 
Excavations have certainly laid bare the Maya with the Toltecs, we may 
ancient ruins upon the site of the presumed consider the connection between Maya 
settlement of that famous Toltec kingdom and Nahua civilisation as indisputable, 
in the town of Tula, some miles north of We have now to ask in what manner the 
Mexico, but these ruins are neither advance in civilisation which the Maya had 
extensive nor imposing. The artistic value gained also fell to the share of the Nahua 
of the ruined buildings upon the soil of peoples, and how these peoples advanced 
o t i if *k e old Nahua states sensibly from the coast of Tabasco up into the 
Ki» *of C ° a diminishes as we advance northern heights of the Mexican tableland. 
tk^Toltecs * rom nor ^ sou th—a fact The political circumstances which the 

in opposition to the Toltec Spaniards found on the Mexican tableland 
legend. Moreover, with the exception of at the conquest have brought it about that 
tjhe foundation and destruction of cities, we possess reliable information concerning 
almost everything that we know of the history only of those people who lived 
the Toltecs centres round the personality in Anahuac ; that is, in the neighbourhood 
ojf a king, Quetzalcoatl. of the Mexican lakes. The numerous 

'/But this name, denoting the feathered related nations that had settled on the 
Shake, like the Maya. Kukulkan, is also the north, and even more extensively on the 
name of a divinity which in later times south, of the tableland were almost as 
was worshipped far and wide throughout much strangers to the Aztecs and their 
the Nahua kingdom; his appearance related nations of Anahuac as the Maya 


makes us the more suspicious, as othei peoples were. In historical times the 
names in the dynasty also coincide with immediate neighbours of the Maya of 
the names of gods, and several kings have Guatemala were the Zapotecs, the Mixtccs, 

been deified by tradition. For these and the Kuikatecs. Even if their habita* 

reasons the historical substratum of the tions remained unchanged, as they appa- 
Toltec legend becomes more and more rently did, throughout the 

hypothetical. Once, perhaps, there may period that the Nahua settle- 

have existed a. Toltec principality, with pj 8 *ov« r ments of Anahuac lasted, we 
Tula for its capital, which may have l * cov * |, y cailj nevertheless, suppose a 
played a certain part in the racial feuds long-existing connection between the 


of the little Nahua kingdom; but the -Maya and this branch of the Nahua 


Toltecs have no right to the importance nation, and this all the more because 
which has been ascribed to them as being the necessary indications which we have 
the chief civilising influence of Anahuac. at our disposal for the reconstruction 


The name “ Tulan ” also appears in the of the earlier history of this race point 
original legends of the Maya ; it does to a close connection. 


not, however, denote any one particular An illuminated manuscript of Kuikatec 
place, but it is a general designation for a origin that has only recently been dis- 
large royal settlement richly adorned ; covered informs us that the Kuikatecs, 


the legend also alludes to no less than 
fpur Tulans existing at the same time. If 
we could venture to identify the Tula of 
Nahua tradition with the similarly named 
Maya towns, and could then consider 
the Maya people themselves as the Nahua 


under the guidance of their racial god, 
apparently entitled “ Maollin,” wandered 
and fought for six centuries in the district 
which formed the boundary between the 
Maya and Nahua peoples in anfcient 
times. The localities mentioned in the 


Th T It c Toltecs, this would be the 
B ^ * # easiest solution of the problem. 

Unfortunately there are great 
difficulties in the way of such an 
explanation. The Toltecs are invariably 
a,people related to the Nahua, and there¬ 
fore speaking their language; and their 
habitations upon the north of the later 
Nahua district—the plateau of Mexico— 
are in accordance with this fact; neither, 
of these can be brought into connection 
with the Maya by any" means. If, 
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manuscript cannot all be certainly identi¬ 
fied, but they point to the districts ot 
Guatemala and Chiapas. The migrations 
then continued in a southerly direction 
not far from the Pacific coast. 

There the Kuikatecs finally met with 
an insurmountable obstacle, and therefore 
turned aside in an easterly direction, 
crossed the north of Guatemala, and 
finally arrived safely in Chiapas,-in a 
territory of Acalan, a district immediately 
bordering upon Yucatan. Probably these 



ADVANCE OF THE NAHUA PEOPLES 


and similar migrations of the Nahua races 
brought about the fall of the flourishing 
Maya towns of Chiapas and Tabasco. The 
majority of the Maya peoples may have 
abandoned their old home to this enemy ; 
but some of their members there certainly 
were who either became the subjects of the 
new arrivals, as their tributarjr vassals, 
or were prevented by force from escaping 
the new dominion. It is in these causes that 
we must seek the interchange of civilisa¬ 
tion between the Maya and the Nahua 


teristic. Their invasion into the district of 
Maya civilisation cannot be affirmed with 
the same certainty ; but in later times 
we meet with them in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Maya, and settled 
upon a portion of that district the anti¬ 
quities of which indisputably point to *a 
previous settlement of the Maya peoples. 
On the Zapotecs the influence of Maya 
civilisation was extremely powerful. Even 
their language has undergone a strong 
admixture of Maya words and forms. It 



The page here reproduced belongs to the series of Codex Viennensis, in which regular pictorial designs appear in 
connection with dates. It is, therefore, presumed that these hitherto inexplicable designs are of a historical character. 


races. The well-known precedents of the 
Germanic migrations upon our own conti¬ 
nent make us familiar with the fact that a 
people in a high state of civilisation may 
collapse helplessly before the vigorous 
attacks of a less cultured race, but. that 
in a short time their own higher culture 
leavens the mass of the conquerors and 
again brings the old civilisation to the 
front. How far the Kuikatecs were 
influenced by Maya civilisation we cannot 
exactly define; but in the case of the 
Zapotecs this influence is very charac- 
G 


would, however, be a mistake to dispute 
their connection with the Nahua race ; for 
the Spanish chronicles regard the Zapotecs 
as a nation foreign to the Maya and 
connected with the peoples of Mexico. 

Moreover, even the scanty accounts which 
we learn from this people themselves show 
that they must be placed among the 
nations of the Nahua race. Among these 
nations, however, they were at any rate 
one of those peoples who very early gave 
up the savage life of the old hunting races 
for a more civilised mode of existence; 
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for centuries they have unmistakably 
taken a leading position in all the acquisi¬ 
tions of civilised progress among the Nahua 
peoples. A considerable portion of the 
literary treasures which have come down 
to us from the time when the Nahua 
civilisation was developing independently 
belongs to the Zapotecs. Their manu- 
Th M scripts are not written in Maya 
R r 2 ^ scr *Pt» but* with the exception 
Calendar °* some sm all characteristic 
r divergences, coincide with the 
mode of writing found in Aztec and other 
undoubtedly Nahuatlac documents. Prob¬ 
ably the Zapotecs, or their kinsfolk, 
formed their mode of writing, which later 
became the x>roperty of all the Nahua 
peoples, under the influence and in 
imitation of that with which the Maya 
had made them acquainted. 

A further relationship is visible between 
the Maya manuscripts and those of 
Zapotec origin in the extensive repre¬ 
sentations which are concerned with the 
religious calendar, in which, as we know, 
the Maya have given proof of astonishing 
astronomical knowledge. The peculiar 
sacred calendar system of the Maya shows 
the combination of the numbers 20 and 
13—a combination which appears no¬ 
where else in the world. This system was 
adopted in its main elements by the 
Zapotecs and four other Nahua peoples. 

Moreover, careful examination has 
established the fact that the titles for 
each particular day, which are invariably 
taken from the objects of daily life, are 
essentially the same in the case of every 
language the calendar names of which are 
known to us. So close is this coincidence 
that even the names of the days with 
which the sacred or ritual year might 
begin (a year composed of 13 by 20 equals 
260 days, in combination with the solar 
year) hang together, in the case of Maya 
and Nahua peoples respectively, in such a 
way that a more ancient group of names 
a . in combination among the 

cicnce Maya of Chiapas and Tabasco, 

thTliaya an d Zapotecs and related 
y nations, can be distinguished 
from a more recent combination in use 
among the Maya of Yucatan and the 
Aztec-Nahua. It is plain that these are 
no chance coincidences, and when we 
consider the remarkable development 
which astronomical science had reached 
among the Maya, it is 'equally plain in 
this case who it was that gave and 
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who it was that received. ' Finally, 
the Zapote'cs were instructed by the 
Maya in another department—that of 
architecture. The old Zapotec district, 
which is to-day the Mexican province 
Oaxaca, contains ruins of ancient Indian 
buildings in different places ; but most 
of these are so dilapidated that we can 
draw only the vaguest conclusions as to 
their original condition. 

The ruins of Mitla are an exception to 
this rule, chiefly because their stronger 
buildings made them more capable of 
resisting the attacks of time. Mitla is 
only the Mexican name for the town 
which the Zapotecs themselves called 
Yopaa ; both names mean “ the Place 
of the Dead.” Possibly the Xibalbay of 
the Maya, which also means “Town 
of the Dead,” is the most ancient name 
of this town, and goes back to an 
epoch when this district was also in 
possession of the Maya peoples. At 
any rate, there is no particular proof of 
this in the paintings which exist in the 
rooms of the temple-building of Mitla 
and are still in good condition ; they 
M are undoubtedly of later origin 
. 1 a and belong to the Nahua civili¬ 
ty . sation. On the contrary, the 
uin# architectural style of the building 
—partly below and partly above ground, 
with its decorated rooms and its roof of 
over-hanging courses—resembles far more 
nearly the Maya architecture than that 
of the younger Nahua peoples. For 
instance, the temple buildings of the 
Aztecs consist almost entirely of high 
pyramids artistically faced, on which there 
are no buildings at all, or erections of only 
a temporary nature. 

Our historical information about the 
Zapotec kingdom goes back only a few 
decades—certainly not a century—before 
the Spanish conquest. When the Aztec 
kingdom began to extend in a south¬ 
westerly direction, the Zapotecs appear 
in the circle of the Aztec princes. About 
the year 1484, Ahuitzotl, the seventh 
king of Mexico-Tenochtitlan, made an in¬ 
vasion far into the Zapotec district in the 
direction of Tehuantepec, and in the 
fortress Huaxyacac he laid the basis of 
further conquest. At that time different 
Zapotec towns or principalities became 
either subject or tributary to the Aztecs; 
and on this occasion Mitla also, the sacred 
town of the Zapotecs, was conquered and 
destroyed by tne Mexicans. 




NAHUA RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY 


THE GODS AND HUMAN SACRIFICES 


HTHE Central American civilisation, with 
* the changes which the Zapotecs had 
imposed upon it, made its way northward, 
and finally became the common property 
of almost all the Nahua peoples. The 
individual steps of this progress cannot be 
recognised in the scanty remains which 
have come down to us from the Nahua 
races which were settled between the 
Zapotecs and the highland of Anahuac. 

As to the Mixtecs, we know that they 
also built terraced pyramids, on which were 
raised the altars of their gods ; they too 
had learned to hand down tc**posterity 
the histories of their gods and princes in 
those written characters with which we 
first, meet among the Zapotecs. They 
measured the lapse of their days and the 
recurrence of their festivals by a calendar 
founded upon the same principles as that 
of Central America. It is impossible, 
however, to give any more accurate de- 
r scription of the position which 

of Y~ race among the ad- 

e vancing civilisations. As we go 

lx ecs farther north, this civilisation 
assumes a more general character, and 
can be designated as the Aztec offshoot of 
Central American culture. It is a civilisa¬ 
tion which certainly has affinities with the 
ancient Maya, though it struck out a line 
of its own in those centuries when its pro¬ 
gress was free from external influence. 

Once more in the northern districts we 


building on its summit. This reminds us 
of the architectural style of the more 
southern races, and the name of the god 
to whom the temple was dedicated points 
in the same direction ; his name was 
Quetzalcoatl—that is, the feathered snake. 

The religious conception on 
a w ^ich the symbol of the 
sLke feathered snake is based is so 

widely spread over American 
soil that we cannot at once assume it 
to have been borrowed from any similar 
neighbouring worship; the analogous 
development of the mythological con¬ 
ceptions of the American peoples would 
lead us to a complete explanation of 
this occurrence of identical symbols. 
However, in Cholula, and in the cult of 
the god Quetzalcoatl, we have to deal, 
not only with an observed similiarity to 
the Kukulkan or Gukumatz of the Maya, 
but we have also to consider the complete 
identity of the god, his mythology and 
his worship, which could not be established 
without some internal communication. 

According to Mexican tradition, Quet¬ 
zalcoatl came to the country in a boat, 
passing over the western ocean with a 
few companions ; he is said to have landed 
upon Mexican soil in the far north of the 
country, on the River Panuco. To the 
naked savages who then inhabited the 
land he was a marvellous apparition, a 
figure clothed in shining raiment, and 


meet with traces which recall to our minds wearing a beard, an appendage unusual 
the southern origin of the Mexican civilisa- among the natives. Quetzalcoatl soon 
tion ; these are in the town of Cholula. taught them the arts of peace, in particular 
The famous pyramid which has been agriculture and weaving; he gave them 
named after this town, and which excited *. , . writing to preserve his teach- 

the astonishment and amazement of the f e e * €n ing, and the calendar to regu- 
Spanish conquerors, has been for a long Q ue t*alcoatl * ate worship* After he had 
time in such a ruined condition that it is established a well-ordered state 


impossible to assign its position in Ameri¬ 
can art from its artistic style. The old 
chroniclers, however, inform us that, 
unlike the Aztec temple pyramids, which 
were usually crowned by an open altar of 
the god, this pyramid bore a roofed-in 


in the land where formerly only wandering 
huntsmen dwelt, he disappeared, with the 
promise that he would again revisit his 
people. This legend in every particular 
coincides so exactly with the M^ya legend 
of Kukulkan that we cannot doubt the 
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PYRAMIDS OF THE SUN AND THE MOON AT TEOTIHUACAN, IN MEXICO 
The pyramids of the sun and the moon, at Teotihuacan, belong: to that early period when, like Mitla, Teotihuacan was 
not only a place of pilgrimage for the living, but also a sacred place, in which to be buried was to be sure of salvation. 


one being borrowed from the other. There 
is a further point to be considered. The 
custom of human sacrifice is a character¬ 
istic feature in Nahua worship ; at the 
bottom of it was the religious belief that 
the offering to the god was sanctified by 
its sacrifice, and that to some extent tran- 
substantiation into the divine essence took 
„ place. Consequently the sacri- 

. fice—often before its death— 
Wo .. became an object of venera¬ 
tion. Thus, too, it was that the 
corpse was eaten, in order that everybody 
who tasted of it should assimilate a portion 
of the divine substance ; and for this 
reason again the skin of the victim 
served as a sacred covering for the image 
of the god himself, or for his earthly 
representatives, the priests. 

These ideas are entirely Nahuatlac, and 
are altogether wanting among the Maya 
of ancient times who had not been in¬ 
fluenced by the Nahua; also among 
younger nations of the same origin, among 
whom the custom of human sacrifice was 
in restricted use, the particular Nahua 
adoptions of it are nowhere to be found. 
Quetzalcoatl, in Maya consciousness, has 
always been a divinity who not only 
objected to human sacrifice in his own 
worship but entirely abhorred the charac¬ 
teristic Nahua use of the offering, and this 
at the time when it gained its highest 
importance and extent under the Aztec 


dominion. The worship of Quetzalcoatl 
was carried on in a closed temple-chamber 
with penance and discipline, but only with 
inoffensive victims. It formed a kind of 
secret worship in opposition to the bloody 
sacrifice openly made to Huitzilopochtii 
and Tezcatlipoca ; and to it the last king 
of the Aztecs, Montezuma, resorted as soon 
as his own gods and their priests had 
proved helpless before the stranger who 
had come forth from the waters of the 
west, with his beard and his armour of 
gleaming brass. 

In one other place we find a wide dis¬ 
trict of Mexico thickly covered with the 
ruins of old buildings—that is, on the 
eastern coast-line, north of Vera Cruz, in 
the district of the Totonacs. It is possible 
that these Nahua architects also had 
Maya neighbours upon their borders; 
these must have been the Huastecs, who 
had been driven northward far from the 


tk* mass 01 the Maya people. But 

NaKu* the ru ^ ns that nave been found 

Architect. ! n ***** distric * are very 
inadequate, and our knowledge 
of their history is extremely scanty; it 
would therefore be a bold conclusion to 


assign the existence of the numerous archi¬ 
tectural remains in the district of the 


Totonacs to the influence of their civilisa¬ 


tion. Moreover, the position of the build¬ 
ings is here of a different character from 
those in the Maya district. The terraced 



A NEARER VIEW OF THE PYRAMID OF THE SUN 
This closer view of the pyramid of the sun illustrates the striking manner m which Nature has regained 
mastery over the works of man, the huge mound being now entirely covered with shrubs and other natural growth. 


pyramid here, too, forms the foundation colours, at the time when a systematic 
of that space which was consecrated to the examination of them was at length under¬ 
worship of the gods, following the univer- taken. The few antiquities that have 
sal character of the pyramids in the Maya been found upon these ancient centres of 
and Nahua territories. But the heavy progress are so little consonant with the 
flights of steps, and a wall running round glowing descriptions of the conquistadores 
the upper terrace, are a distinct divergence that we must either suppose their surprise 
from the normal type ; they excite parti- led them into considerable 

cular attention, as they remind us of the own exaggeration, or we must 

strategical purposes so strongly marked in Raccs assume that a large portion of 

all the Totonac cities. the ornamental buildings was 

Generally the Totonac pryamids do not constructed of far more perishable material 
seem to have been crowned with a massive than was the case elsewhere. Of the ruined 
temple of stone, and in this respect they sites of pure Nahuatlac origin only two 
have approached the Hahua type; but are worth particular consideration, 
in the few cases where the upper platform namely, Teotihuacan and Xochicalco. 
is decorated with a stone temple, a coin- Teotihuacan is a striking example, 
cidence with the style of the Central clearly demonstrating how short was the 
American architecture is apparent in the historical recollection of the different 
unusually heavy roof rising above a Nahua royal families in spite of all the 
building which is low and narrow in long genealogies that have been put 
comparison with the main mass of the forward. This town has already become 
T ik erection; the impression of mythical to the generation with which 
^ownt that heaviness thus given is only the conquerors came into contact, and 
urpr te a dispelled by the prominent yet for centuries it had been the religious 
paaiar a facade which crowns the centre and the sacred town for the Nahua 


whole. We should be the better able to de¬ 
cide how far the Nahua peoples succeeded 
in independently developing their highest 
civilisation and their artistic style after 
the Spanish arrival if more extensive 
ruins had been left of those great towns 
which the astonishment of the conquerors 
has painted for us in such brilliant 


races of the tableland of Anahuac, even 
as Mecca is for the Mohammedans, or 
Jerusalem for the Christians. Our his¬ 
torical sources give us no information as 
to whether it played any part in politics 
under the most ancient Chichimec domi¬ 
nion ; but they ascribe its foundation 
to the remotest antiquity; they put it 
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forward consistently and invariably as the feathers which she carried unwittingly in 
holiest and most venerated of temples, her bosom. To the Mexican highlands, 
with the most influential priesthood. The however, the colibri is what the swallow 
question may be left undecided as to is to the temperate zones—the messenger 
whether the modern designations of the who announces that Nature again awakes 
most important pyramids of Teotihuacan from her winter sleep. In autumn the 
—as “the hill of the sun,” “ the hill image of the god was every year destroyed 
of the moon/' etc.—have been justified by a priest of another godhead by shooting 
th st •k # ^ archeological inquiry ; at at it with an arrow to the accompaniment 

P * •!§ any rate,, the name “path of of particular religious ceremonies; this 
Teotihuacan the,-dead ” is correct for the was the end of the good part of the year, 
i uacan ran g e of little hills which the return of which was celebrated in the 
stretches out behind the larger pyramids, spring as the return of Huitzilopochtli. 
Teotihuapgtn was, like Mitla, not only Under the form of the colibri he had 
a place of pilgrimage for the living, but also been the guide of the Aztecs on their 
also a sacred place, in which to be buried migrations ; he had continually called 
was to be sure of salvation. Even in them on with his cry : “ Tiui, tiui ! ” until 
the most recent times the neighbourhood they had come to the seat of their power, 
of the ruins has been an inexhaustible Here was the first impulse to anthropo- 
hunting-ground for the little pots and clay morphism ; for along with the bird, the 
figures which formed the offerings with image of the god and his representatives, 
which the dead were usually committed the priests, had accompanied the people, 
to the earth. Moreover, the other names These conceptions then became so con- 
mentioned are in entire accord with the fused that the belief finally arose that 
ancient Nahua civilisation. Huitzilopochtli was only a casual historical 

The Nahua religion was founded upon personality who had been exalted to the 
those startling manifestations of Nature height of a racial god. Human sacrifices 
which have struck the imagination of played an essential part in 

men in every part of the world. Nature- p e f u * all Nahuatlac worship ; but 
worship, under later influences, was wholly cWeMJod & reat extent to which 

changed to an anthropomorphic realisa- e ° they were carried in the Aztec 
tion of religious conceptions, and by worship of Huitzilopochtli arose from 
degrees many accessory notions fastened the unusually ferocious disposition of 
themselves around individual divinities, the Nahua national character. 

Yet, almost without exception, the gods The real chief god of the Nahua people 
of the different Nahuatlac nations can be is Tezcatlipoca. He is much more easily 
traced back to particular phenomena of recognisable as an incarnation of the sun, 
Nature. Even Huitzilopochtli, the fearful and this not in its beneficial character 
war-god of the Aztecs, whose worship as the bringer of all good, of light and 
was accompanied by a shedding of human warmth and fruitfulness, but also in its 
blood that has never been equalled dangerous and destructive power, as hot 
elsewhere, originally sprang from an en- drought and devouring fire. In its first 
tirely inoffensive conception of Nature. character Tezcatlipocci was no doubt 

He is the incarnation of the sun’s bene- originally to the Nahua that which 
ficent power, which in the early spring Kukulkan-Quetzalcoatl had been to the 
begins a fruitful reign, and in the autumn Maya people—the father of civilisation 
fades away and dies before the burning heat #nd culture. But when in the course of 
War God anc * *^e drying winds. Legend time the worship of the feathered snake 
of the te ^ s ,°f his miraculous pro- as Quetzalcoatl made its way among the 
Aztee* creation, of his battle with the Nahua, then the legend began to be 
hostile twins, and of his death, formed of the enmity between these two 
proceeding in exactly the same manner divinities; with a recollection of the 
as among the most different peoples in previous power of Tezcatlipoc&, the legend 
the Old and New Worlds. The sacred ends with a victory of this god over the 
symbol of Huitzilopochtli is the colibri, foreign intruder, but shows him more and 
the feathers of which decorated the god’s more in the light of a hostile, cruel god, 
left leg, according to the legend, to remind while all the ideas concerning beneficent 
him of the fact that his mother Coatlicue kindly powers group themselves around 
recejyed him ih the form of a bunch of Quetzalcoatl, notwithstanding his defeat. 
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The numerous gods of the beneficent symbol of fruitfulness she had presented 
powers of Nature and of the fruitful soil him with numerous children. In addi- 
are a peculiarity of the Nahua religion, tion to this, the fruitfulness of the soil 
On the one hand they show the impor- was represented by a large number of 
tant influence of animism on the concep- independent divinities, for the most part 
tions of Nahua mythology ; upon the other of the female sex. Coatlicue, who had 
hand they make it evident how important brought up Huitzilopochtli, as being the 
was the part that agriculture played in the mother of the colibri, was the goddess of 
ln f lifeof thesepeoplesat the time flowers and fruit. The legend of the Aztec 

a iienee o w ft en their conceptions of the goddess of the fruitful corn-land, Centeotl, 

UhTP eople*° n £ 0< * s were com * n S bito was especially detailed. In the narrower 

e eop es ence j n this there is matter sense she represents—and to a larger 
for surprise, inasmuch as in later historical extent than Xilonen, who appears as her 

times we meet with individual Nahua races daughter—the maize, the staple food of 

upon a lower plane of civilisation. the Americans, the yellow colour of which 

A confusion of the divinities of different was sacred to her. The fact that the maize 
races had unmistakably taken place in plays a large part in the hieroglyphic 
a considerable portion of their mythology writing of both the Maya and the Nahua 

as it existed at the time of the Spanish testifies to the importance of this grain in 

conquest and has come down to us. Every the domestic economy of ancient America, 
people that rose to an important position As the goddess of fruitfulness, Centeotl 
in this civilisation contributed its own is also the protector of women in child- 
national divinities to the common stock birth ; in spite of this her worship was 
of conceptions ; . in worship and legend it accompanied with far more human sacri- 
created for them an important position, fices than were customary for all the 
but side by side with their worship it remaining Nahua divinities. The idea 
worshipped and preserved all the more which runs throughout the Aztec sacrifice 
ancient deities. This is the simplest mode —namely, that the victim, 

of explaining the extraordinary number of x w f^tlk even before bis death, by 
the gods in the Aztec Olympus, which the God *0° Death being dedicated to the god, 
ancient historians have also described 00 ca * becomes a part of the god 
with expressions of astonishment. and is one with him, is especially to be 

After the power of the sun, which warms recognised in her worship ; in this the 
the earth and makes it fruitful and numerous female victims received a share 
flourishing, the most important element of the reverence paid to the goddess in a 
of the Mexican highland climate was the complicated ceremonial which took place 
rain. The success of every crop depended before their death. 

entirely upon the opportuneness and the The god of death has already appeared 
sufficiency of this heavenly gift. The old among the Zapotecs; his sacred town, 
historical sculptures of the different Nahua Yopaa (or Yapooh), became famous under 
races of the east often describe the its Mexican title, Mitla. Mitla is a popular 
pregnant effects upon the general life of reduction of the form Mictlan, and is at 
the people consequent on years of drought, once the name both of the god of death 
Hence we need not be surprised if the and of his kingdom. He also is accom- 
gods of water, of moisture, and of the panied by a female goddess, easily to be 
clouds that pour forth rain, take a recognised in the pictorial representations 
significant place in the national worship, of Mitla by the invariable death-mask 
Tialoe There are but few divinities of with its prominent row of teeth. As in 
the God of we have so many and the case of most peoples, the conception 

Rain such ex * ens * v e sculptures as of death is connected with the ideas of 
of Tialoe, the god of rain. He the north and of darkness. His kingdom 
was depicted in a peculiar position, semi- is situated in everlasting darkness within 
recumbent, with the upper part of the the earth; his worship was carried on 
body raised upon, the elbows, and the by the priests at night, clothed in black 
knees half-drawn up, perhaps with the or in dark-coloured raiment, 
intention of symbolising the fructifying According to Aztec ideas the kingdom 
influence of moisture upon the earth. By of death was not the inevitable end of 
fus side there was also a goddess with all life. The comriion herd—that is, every- 
similar essential* characteristics; as a body who had not been able during his 
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life upon earth to make good his claim to 
a better lot—found his way to Mictlan 
sooner or later. It was not, however, as 
in the Christian hell, a life of endless 
torture which was there prepared for the 
departed. The journey was certainly 
long and surrounded with every kind of 
danger. For this reason they never forgot 
to bury food, drink, and all kinds of 
amulets—especially strips of aloe paper— 
together with the corpse ; but of the 
linal fate of the dead man, who passed 
after all his journeyings into the ninth 
division of the lower world, the Mexicans 
themselves could give no adequate account. 

Far different was the fate of those 
who, according to the conceptions of these 
peoples, had shown particular merits in 


upon the most important'festival of their 
gods in order io be witnesses of his honour. 
There came into the kingdom of Tlaloc 
not only those who were sacrificed to him, 
but also all those who were drowned or 
struck by lightning. The manner ot their 
death was a sign that the god loved them 
and took them to himself. The highest 
heaven—for the heaven also rose in nine 
divisions above the earth—was that of 
the sun and his incarnations Huitzilo- 
pochtli, Tezcatlipoca, and Quetzalcoatl. 

Hither came the souls of the kings and 
the mighty, of the priests and the nobles, 
who had been able during their earthly 
life to approach more nearly to the gods 
than common men ; but, above all, the 
souls of those went to the sun who 
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life or death. All the offerings brought to 
the gods entered, as we know, into imme¬ 
diate and close connection with the god¬ 
head ; this connection was naturally 
continued in the future life, where such 
victims shared in the joys of heaven, in 
the service and the company of their gods. 

The nature of these pleasures had 
been fully detailed for us in the case of 
those who entered into connection with 
Tlaloc. They went up to the summits of 
the highest mountains, the abode of the 
clouds, where a splendid garden awaited 
them, in which all the waters of the world 
had their source and cooled and refreshed 
the whole neighbourhood. There they 
lived among everlasting feasts and games, 
and could even descend again to the earth 


had fallen in battle; and by these means 
many were able to lay claim to the heaven 
from which they would have been natu¬ 
rally excluded. Hither, too, came all 
those who had been sacrificed to the sun- 
gods as prisoners of war or had fallen in 
religious struggles ; and this conviction of 
the meritorious nature of death in battle 
contributed not a little, as among the Mo¬ 
hammedans, to nourish the warlike spirit 
of these peoples. Finally, there came to the 
sun the souls of all women who had died 
in childbirth. There they all carried on a 
life of unending pleasure ; with song and 
dance they accompanied the sun on his 
course ; and when he sank in the west, in 
holy sleep, they renewed their strength to 
begin their work anew upon the morrow.' 
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As we see, the religion of the Nahua 
peoples was by no means without its mild 
and kindly side. Their peculiar concep¬ 
tion of the consubstantiation of the victim 
with the divinity deprived human sacrifice 
of much of its native horror, and the desire 
to win a life of everlasting joy induced 
many to offer themselves as willing victims 
to the god. The continued 
Victims to P ract * ce cannibalism rested 
the Go4s° u P on a s i m ^ ar conception. By 
° # tasting the victim, which had 
become to some extent divine, the eater 
of it ,aiso shared in the godhead ; similarly, 
with certain ceremonies, an image of the 
god which was not offered in sacrifice, but 
formed of eatable material, was broken 
and consumed by the worshippers. The 
greater refinement of manners which the 
advance of civilised development brought 
to many of the Nahua races may also 
have had a share in opposing the horrible 
human sacrifices. 

When the Aztecs first invaded the par¬ 
ticular district of the Nahua peoples they 
had but little civilisation but were a race 
of bold warriors of great physical develop¬ 
ment. In the district of the lakes of 
Chaleo, Tezcuco, and Zumpango they 
found other races springing from the same 
stock who had developed a highly cul¬ 
tured civilisation as a result of centuries of 
residence. Here, as everywhere, civilised 
progress had not made these races either 
stronger or more capable of resistance; and 
the attacking Aztecs, though of similar 
origin to the other nations, saw in their 
refinement a falling away from the old 
customs—a degeneration. Their conscious¬ 
ness of their superiority, the success that 
invariably attended their efforts, were to 
them proofs of the good-will of the gods, 
who preferred to be worshipped in the old 
fierce manner rather than with the modern 
milder cult; and by degrees this idea 
tended more and more to bring back 
the dreadful form of worship. The 
w ., R Aztec Power extended over 
, h e ange countries containing the most 

AiUe Power different peoples, who had 
been more or less subjugated; 
from these their religious ideas led them 
to exact that awful tribute which made 
them hated by every nation that was 
dependent on them. 

These peculiar circumstances were 
neither of long historical duration nor very 
widely spread, but have hone the l,ess 
greatly contributed to throw back our 
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knowledge of the preceding history of the 
Central American district, and to spread 
abroad false ideas concerning it. The chief 
task, at the moment, for Mexican archae¬ 
ology is to distinguish whkt is transitory 
and isolated from what is characteristic 
and universal. 

The name Teotihuacan, representing the 
company of the Nahua gods, leads us 
naturally to the consideration of their 
religious conceptions ; similarly, the name 
Xochicalco, the last of the ruined towns 
that we need mention, affords an excellent 
opportunity for some remarks upon Nahua 
art. In their general character the ruins 
of Xochicalco are very similar to those in 
the district of the Totonacs. Spurs running 
out into the plain from the main mountain 
range have been made defensible by stone¬ 
work and trenches on every side ; and 
these works of art are erected in terrace- 
fashion over a considerable extent of the 
mountain side. In the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of these there seems to have 
been an ancient settlement, a village 
or a town ; but the fortified space 
itself contained only temples and palaces 
and the dwellings of the 
garrison, and served as a 
refuge for the inhabitants 
of the place in time of 
danger. Within the fortifications, though 
not on the summit of the hill, stands 
the temple pyramid which certainly gave 
the name to the place—for Xochicalco 
means “ in the house of flowers.” 


Temple 

of the Flower 
Goddess 


There stood a house of flowers, the, 
temple of the flower goddess, Xochiquetzal. 
In spite of the destruction to which it has 
been subjected in the course of centuries, 
this building is still one of the finest 
that has been discovered upon American 
soil. Ancient chronicles would have us 
believe that at the time of its comple¬ 
tion the temple pyramid of Xochicalco 
had five storeys; examinations of the 
position have proved that it never had 
more than one, and that the storey which 
can now be seen. Upon this, following the 
sloping rise of the pyramid, a building 
without a roof, running round three sides 
of the pyramid, but open in front, con¬ 
tained a sacred temple space, but was not 
itself a properly enclosed temple. This 
particular form of building is certainly 
connected with the worship of the Nahua 
peoples, whose religious ceremonies were 
almost entirely carried on under the open 
heaven and in the full light of day. 




THE CHICHIMEC SUPREMACY 

NAHUA DOMINION IN LEGEND AND HISTORY 


F was within the boundaries of the 

civilisation described that the history 

of the Nahua peoples was developed. 

If we would pass a right judgment 

upon this history, we must, above all 

things, keep one point in view—the 

extreme narrowness of the conditions 

within which the early ancient history of 

Mexico was brought to a close. 

The limits of the older historical traditions 

nowhere overpass the mountain range 

which on almost every side surrounds the 

valley of Mexico proper ; places like Tula 

and Tulancingo, only a few miles distant 

from the central point of Nahua history, 

the Lake of Tezcuco, are lost in avenues of 

distance. The main portions of those 

peoples who spoke the Nahua language 

were entirely unknown to this tradition ; 

in the last century, at the time when the 

Aztec warlike expeditions penetrated into 

more remote districts, one or two names of 

'ru c 4 r individual kings are men- 
TKe Seat of ^ district in 

. n mpl . r t s an which the ancient Mexican 
history ran its course accord¬ 
ing to tradition is little more than 6,500 
square miles in area. Separated by a 
distance of but a few miles were here 
situated the capitals of all the states which 
succeeded to the empire of the district of 
Mexican civilisation during the last cen¬ 
tury of the ancient regime, and it is these 
towns which the Spanish historians de¬ 
scribe as the seat of so many empires and 
dominions. 

According to tradition the oldest inhabi¬ 
tants of Anahuac are the Olmecs—or 
Ulmecs—and the Xicalancs. These ap¬ 
parently were regarded as the giant people 
the conquest of whom cleared the way for 
the settlements of the Nahua race ; more 
often, however, the Olmecs and Xicalancs 
are considered as the conquerors of the 
giants, and as the founders of the oldest 
sacred towns Teotihuacan and Cholula. 
That these names were invariably used to 
designate the Nahua peoples at large is 


proved by the fact that their names are 
always to be found in that district whither 
the seven races were led who left their 
common home, the seven caves of Chico- 
moztoc, in order to seek the promised land. 
The Olmecs are said to have been accom¬ 
panied on their migrations by the Zapotecs 
T . ni and Mixtecs; to these are 

Settle meCS occasion ally added the Toto- 
. A . nacs, and even the Huastecs, 
in na uac spoke a Maya dialect. By 

this we may understand that the settlement 
of the Olmecs in Anahuac was supposed 
to be contemporaneous with the settle¬ 
ment of the other people of the same race 
who did not form the focus of the Nahua 
interests ; that is, the people with whom 
we meet as intruding upon and shattering 
the Maya civilisation. Beyond this, tradi¬ 
tion has nothing to say of the Olmecs and 
Xicalancs ; no royal name, no event, was 
preserved in their history. But the fact 
that they were closely connected with the 
seat of the highest and most ancient 
priestly knowledge shows that we must 
not think of them as a rude hunting tribe, 
but that their arrival marked an epoch of 
civilisation for the highland of Anahuac. 

The next group of Nahua races that 
found their way into Anahuac and became 
of historical importance were the Chichi- 
mecs. The ancient historians employed 
this name in a double sense. In its 
general meaning it denotes the whole 
group of the later Nahua people ; in this 
sense our historical sources speak of the 
Teo Chichimecs—-the inhabitants of the 
district of Tlazcala—the Toltec 
Chichimecs, the Colhua Chichi- 

of Nahuac mecs> and the Aztec Chichi . 

° rgia mecs. In this case the name 
means neither more nor less than those 
peoples who were of true Nahuac origin 
and belonged to a great group of Nahua- 
speaking races ; these races were called 
savages—this is the sense of the word— 
when other related races had already 
undergone the influence of civilisation, and 
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so had grown out of their ancient national or include such gods in the genealogical 
characteristics. These changes took place tree. Certain authors like Ixtlilxochitl, 
under the influence of a foreign nationality and probably many before him of whose 
—that of the Maya, as we already know ; writings he availed himself, arranged a 
hence the name Chichimec gained the number of such dynasties in a vertical 
meaning of “ unadulterated/’ “ pure/’ and line instead of in parallel columns ; how- 
in this sense it was a term applied to all ever, by their means we have been able 
the Nahua peoples who could claim purity to trace back Mexican history right to 
« of origin. We learn that no the beginning of the Christian era, or 

E f m * eror individual Nahua race was even further. 

® * originally called by this name The kingdom of* Toltec civilisation is 

ic imecs j rom t ^ e j act t k a t the j eo one 0 f the unhistoric legends which 
Chichimecs, the Toltecs, the Colhua, the originated in the manner we have 
Aztecs, but never the Chichimecs, are men- described ; its legendary source is betrayed 
tioned as having come among the seven by the fact that its kings constantly bear 

races from the caves of Chicomoztoc. the names of gods, and that the town 

In spite of this, in the course of time, and Tollan (Tula), from which the name 
as a result of long traditional transmission, Toltec is supposed to have been derived, 
the name Chichimec came to be the desig- can scarcely have been the capital of a 
nation of a race, or, more properly, of a Toltec kingdom. In the Toltec legend is 
certain body politic. For a time this body reflected a recollection of the historical 

must have played an important part importance of a state the central point 

among the peoples of Anahuac. We have of which was Culhuacan. 
mention of kings of the Toltecs, of the This cannot be traced back into those 
Colhuas, and of the Aztecs ; but in the remote times in which the Toltec kingdom 
case of the Chichimecs an emperor is men- has been placed, but belongs to an historical 
tioned, and the title Chichimecatl Tecuhtli period ; at that time a large number of 
—“ the lord of the Chichimecs ”—was the . other Chichimec states, to- 

highest to which a governor of the different chichimec* S et ^ er w ^h Tezcuco, had a 
Nahua states could lay claim. Communities flourishing existence, and then 

Eleven kings, including Chichimecatl, it was that the youngest branch 

had apparently already reigned over this of the Nahua race, the Aztec, began to 
people when the Toltecs of Tula sent an attract attention to itself. Such knowledge 
embassy to the Chichimec court and as has come down to us of the ancient 
offered the government of their country to kingdom—extending over a period from 
the king’s second son; there is here a the sixth century, in which tradition 
vague recollection of some family connec- places its beginnings, up to the thirteenth 
tion between the Chichimecs and Toltecs. century, in which its historical period 
The first Chichimec prince who is said to begins—is of importance in only this 
have ruled after the fall of the Toltec king- respect: it shows us in abstract form, 
dom—the king Xolotl—is said to have little influenced by the realities of the time, 
had a reign of nearly 300 years. The those conceptions and ideas which the 
artistically conceived system of ancient Nahua people themselves held concerning 
Mexican chronology has been traced far their common civic life. Thus far the 
into the past by native writers who were legends throw light on the internal history 
influenced by Christianity, and for this of the race, both in ancient and in more 
reason they went back only far enough to modern times. 

Le dar ma ^ e chronologies of the The tradition of the oldest times, 
Kiact ^ anc * New Worlds coincide, speaking as it does of numerous reigning 
la Anahuac anc * to connec t their people deities, would of itself show us the im- 
with the confusion of tongues portant influence of the priestly caste 
at the Tower of Babel. The chronologies among the older Nahua races, even if we 
proposed for the history of the old king- had no examples from historical times of 
dpms have no scientific value whatever, the energy and tenacity with which the 
The tradition of numerous peoples of priests struggled against the inevitable 
Anahuac preserved the legend of a long row inroads of a secular. power. The gods, 
of kings or princes who are said to have partly under their own sacred names, 
ruled the land; and in many cases these and sometimes appearing as princes who 
genealogies are connected with the gods, ruled for centuries and were canonised 
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after their death, are the constant guides failure of the crops, every devastating 
of the Nahua races on their migrations, plague, enabled them for a time to keep 
or laid the foundation of particular the balance of power between the secular 
prosperity and unusual growth during and the religious forces. Here we have 
their periods of settled existence; this fact the cause of those repeated long inter- 
proves that theocracy and a rule of priests regnums with which we meet at the 
under the special protection of heaven beginnings of almost every dynasty. In 
was a typical characteristic among the many cases the secular power attempted 
Nahua, and also among the Maya peoples, s to win over the religious 

for a long period of their development. . r p power and to reconcile it 

It was at this time that most of Conflict OWer# to the new state of things 

the great temple pyramids were founded ; by means of liberal con- 

and their foundation under such a govern- cessions ; but the natural result every- 
ment explains to us why tradition has where came to pass. The military class, 
considered them, for the most part, when once they had gained the upper 
anterior to the founding of a secular state, hand, concentrated the power more and 
or has ascribed them to some earlier more in themselves, declined to resign it 
people. As long as nations of a common in times of peace, and by degrees created 
origin and similar religious conceptions a military nobility which acted as a 
were in exclusive contact with one another, counterpoise to the priestly power and 
so long were the priests able to keep the invariably led to the establishment of a 
peace without great difficulty. There was dynasty in which succession was regu- 
certainly rivalry among the priests of lated either by election or by inheritance, 
divinities belonging to different races, Among the related peoples these changes 

and this now and then led to those ani- were accomplished in a gradual and 
mosities which the legend represents as uniform manner. The mere fact that one 
the battles of the gods among themselves ; little race had shaken off the priestly 


_ - m at the same time peace and 
GiMb righting prosperity were well-nigh 

Themselves universal and gave every 
necessary encouragement to 
a rapidly spreading civilisation. But 
the spread of this civilisation, however, 
threatened the priestly states with a two¬ 
fold danger. Among their subjects there 
were to be found now and then certain 


yoke and chosen a king for itself demanded 
a similar development on the part of its 
neighbours, and at an early period the 
Caciques became connected by a com¬ 
munity of interest with the dynasty, 
both in their political and family relations. 
Only when their common enemy, the 
priestly caste, had finally been forced into 
a secondary position did the desire for 


people outside of the sacerdotal caste who empire on the part of the secular rulers 
realised the true state of affairs and become obvious. This ambition led to the 


objected to a monopoly of profit on the 
part of the priests. Moreover, increasing 
prosperity invited attacks from less 
civilised neighbours, with which the 
priestly power alone could not cope. 

Thus there grew up, side by side with the 
priests, the class of “ caciques,” the 
military power. The importance of this 
class increased in proportion to the growth 
of danger from without, and to the value 
of their services in repelling it, until at 
length the military leaders recognised that 
they were indispensable and declined to 
surrender to the priests that power, which 
they had with difficulty acquired. Civili¬ 
sation thus enters upon a fresh struggle— 
that of the secular and religious powers. 
At the outset the priestly caste often 
succeeded in frightening their super¬ 
stitious people with threats of divine 
wrath; every defeat in battle, every 


wars of conquest among the petty princes 
who from time to time rose from one or 
other of the nations of Anahuac to be a 
dominant power. 

The nations of Mexico were incompetent 
to organise a large empire, and, like 
almost all the peoples of the New World, 
remained thus divided up until the Spanish 
arrival. Even the greatest monarchs exer- 
, cised lordship over only the 

JJ e ***® # immediate neighbourhood of 

!y VI j their residences. The outlying 

na on* districts, even when closely con¬ 

nected with the central state, were invari¬ 
ably ruled by feudal princes, whose fidelity 
was not proof against many external 
temptations. If the ruling monarch were 
strong enough to subdue his disobedient 
vassals, then his kingdom not only extended ' 
over his own territories, but included those 
lying without it ; but, the larger the 
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number of these subject kings, the greater of Acolhua, with its capital Culhuacan, 
became the danger that this loosely con- lying to the north of the lake of Chaleo ; 
structed political organisation might en- it had apparently inherited the Toltec 
tirely collapse. As a matter of fact, it is in civilisation and was the chief centre of the 
this fashion that one empire after another, culture of the time. Its ruling dynasty 
Chichimec,Colhua,andTezcucan, came into traced its origin to Topiltzin, the last 
existence and fell to piecesagain; and if the Toltec king. In the middle of the century 
Spaniards at the beginning of the sixteenth this line of kings had to struggle against 
TK S r e century had not brought the an unexpected attack from the Chichimec 
Power* P eme w ^ e s y s tcm to an end, the power, and to make way for a dynasty 
of the Kim Aztec empire would undoubt- from that race, which paid a nominal 
edly have suffered a like fate, allegiance to the lords of Tenayocan. 
Naturally, under these circumstances, the Atzcaputzalco, Coatlichan, and Xalto- 
yoke of the central government was gener- can are named as being other kingdoms 
ally light. When a disobedient vassal was under the protection of the one we have 
subdued, or when the king with his army mentioned; all these places are to be found 
passed through the subject province to in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
make fresh conquests, then his hand was central lakes. Moreover, the states of 
heavy upon the land, and the life and Tlazatlan, Zacatlan, and Tenamitec are 


property of his people were at his disposal. 

But the contributions which in 
time of peace were sent up to the 
seat of power in acknowledgment of 
subjection were in few cases more than 
nominal gifts, and were generally only a 
half-voluntary tribute, rather symbolic 
than real. So easy was this rule that the 
lords of neighbouring, and also of more 
distant, districts occasionally preferred to 
recognise the dominion of some other 
prince, and to pay him a voluntary tribute, 
in order to assure themselves against the 
possibility of his forces being turned 
against themselves. This is the explana¬ 
tion of those kingdoms, nominally of large 


also named as being countries which were 
subject to the authority of the Chichimec 
dynasty, so that this Chichimec powei 
seems to have extended nearly over the 
whole valley of Mexico. All these princi¬ 
palities had made long strides in civilisa¬ 
tion, an advance generally attributed by 
the chroniclers to Toltec influences. The 

u , w invasion of fresh Nahua races 
Nahua Races stm living in unrec ]aimed 

S Tv*glry sava g er y threatened this 
civilisation with unmistakable 
dangers towards the end of the century. 
The Tecpanecs and Chalca obviously 
were sprung from Chicomoztoc—“ the 
seven caves ” ; the consciousness of 


extent, being so often overthrown by a 
mere handful of people in a very short 
space of time. 

For as soon as the prestige of the king, 
which was founded upon the imagination 
of his people, had been shattered, then all 
who had paid him tribute shook off his 
feeble yoke and declared themselves 
independent until a new potentate from 
another race succeeded in making himself 
a terror in the land. Although numbers 
of princely houses imagined, as we have 
m said, that they could trace 

andVheir ^eir S ene ^logy uninterruptedly 
c . through six or seven centuries, 

p yet it is only at the begin¬ 

ning of the twelfth century that history 
begins. At that time a number of 
so-called kingdoms were already in 
existence in Anahuac; among these 
the Chichimec kingdom, with its capital 
Tenayocan, on the west side of the lake 
of Tezcuco, held the leading position. 
The next in importance was the kingdom 


their relationship with the Nahua races 
already settled in the valley of Mexico 
had never been lost, and consequently 
Tollan also appears as one of the 
resting-places of their migration. 

Then they appear in Anahuac proper, 
at Chapultepec, but in spite of their 
numbers they do not seem to have 
pressed the Chichimecs either very long 
or very hardly. A short time later they 
formed a political community completely 
organised in the most southerly portion of 
the lake district, and here the Chalca 
states attained an importance in the next 
century before which the fame of the 
Chichimecs and of Acolhua began to pale. 

At that time also the youngest of the 
Nahua races—the Aztecs—had appeared 
in the lake district; their own traditions 
relate that they had been the last to leave 
the “ seven caves/' and that their migra¬ 
tions had lasted longer and their wander¬ 
ings been more extensive than those of the 
other races related to them. At that time 
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they were entirely under the government in keeping their territory intact. Their 
of their priests, who carried the image of inclinations were rather towards arts of 
their national god, Huitzilopochtli, upon a peace than feats of war. They had turned 
itter before them, and issued their orders their attention chiefly toward the decora- 
as commands from heaven. The race tion of their capitals, and had neglected 
cannot have been numerous when it first to protect their boundaries, so that the 
obtained permission from the Chichimec reins of power fell from their hands. The 
lords to make a settlement in Chapultepec, ties which bound the subject kings of 
but the addition of numerous related tribes Atzcaputzalco, Xaltocan, and 

and the acquisition of friendly contingents 5 oya | . other states, to the central 
from neighbouring towns increased their ^eicuco government grew looser and 
importance every year, and their warlike looser. Owing to the circum- 

prowess began to make them famous— . stances under which the Aztecs appear 
even notorious—in the unending wars of among these states, scarcely any traces 
the different dynasties, in which they are left of a defensive alliance between the 
played a considerable part as allies of one Tecpanec states and the kingdom of the 
or the other party. Chichimecs. The direction which their 

Up to this point they had remained true development took was largely influenced 
to their institutions ; in spite of all the by the change of settlement from Tenayo- 
chances of war, and the changes which it can to Tezcuc.o under Quinantzin. 
brought, the priests of Huitzilopochtli Tezcuco, under the preceding govern- 
continued to hold the power. It was then ment, had become a dangerous rival of the 
that this god began to undergo a meta- old capital, while the Chichimec princes 
morphosis from the character of sun-god were devoting their attention to the decora- 
to that of war-god. But even the Aztecs tion and adornment of their palaces and 
could not resist the influence exercised gardens. The government of the impor- 
upon them by the exigencies of their tant province of Tezcuco fell into the 
. f position and the example of hands of the presumptive successor of 
FirsTsecular neighbouring races; and in the emperor, Chichimecatl Tecuhtli. As 
Nfonarch^ ** s P^ e *he vigorous objec- governor, Quinantzin had already held a 
a tions of the priesthood they royal court in Tezcuco ; while still in 

chose their first secular monarch, Huitzili- Tenayocan he had established his position 
huitl, about the year 1250. Like the as emperor, and had then entrusted the 
princes of the neighbouring states he had a government of his present capital to 
king’s title and exercised a king’s power another’s hands and gone back to his 
within his own race, but he was not sue- chosen Tezcuco. In consequence of this 
cessful in founding an Aztec dynasty. change of capital from the western to the 

He had entered into an alliance with the eastern side of the lake the whole Chichi- 
Cacique of Zumpancoa gainst the Tecpanecs mec kingdom naturally enough gravi- 
of Xaltocan, had started upon a campaign, tated in that direction, 
but had only succeeded in exciting the At that time the boundaries of the 
opposition of the other Tecpanec princes Chichimec kingdom stretched far away over 
to his Aztecs. As he declined to pay the valley to the east. Tlazcala, Huexot- 
tribute to the Tecpanecatl Tecuhtli, the zinco, and other states upon the eastern 
ruling monarch of the race who resided in tableland, were then governed by princes 
Atzcaputzalco, he was attacked on every of Chichimec race. But as the kingdom 
side by the subjects and the allies of the gained ground in the east it became en- 

Tecpanecs, and after numerous losses and . G . feebled on the west and 

a vain attempt to summon to his aid the .°* rk!~k«*abandoned the field to the 

Chichimec king of Tezcuco, he was obliged Kingdom Tecpanec states. The 

to abdicate. The priestly caste again * change of residence to 

obtained the power and succeeded in Tezcuco did not entirely commend itself to 
making peate with their neighbours, all the Chichimecs, and as Quinantzin could 
though at the sacrifice of that independence not rely on the fidelity of his satraps a great 
which Huitzilihuitl had defended. confederacy was soon formed against him, 

The ruling powers of Anahuac had which was secretly fostered by the Tec* 
meanwhile become more or less weakened ; panecs and tended to the separation of the 
the Chichimec ruler, Tlotzin Pochotl, and whole of the western portion of the king- 
his successor, Quinantzin, did not succeed dom of Tezcuco. Once again a Chichimec 
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state was formed about the ancient 
capital Tenayocan, in which a relation of 
Quinantzin usurped the title of Chichi- 
mecatl Tecuhtli. The emperor himself 
seemed little disturbed at this occurrence. 
He made sure of his power in the east; on 
the west he allowed things to take their 
course, as he was not strong enough to con- 
_ . . trolthem. The rival state was, 
Pow lmeC however, of no long duration ; 

** a within a short time the opposi- 

t a is ed was a ^ ac j ce ^ by the 

Tecpanecs, who had succeeded in bringing 
the Aztecs to their help. After the fall 
of Tenayocan the Chichimec power was 
firmly established in the western districts. 

This state of affairs very soon after 
received the sanction of an international 
confederacy which was formed between 
the Tecpancc king of Atzcaputzalco, as 
emperor of all the Tecpanec states, and 
Quinantzin. To Quinantzin the Tecpanec 
king yielded the predominant position of 
Chichimccatl Tecuhtli, but by thus cleverly 
renouncing the appearance of power he 
gained a signal advantage in reality, for 
Quinantzin in return admitted all his 
claims to the ancient territory of the 
Chichimecs and confirmed him in their 
undisputed possession. 

These battles had so entirely broken up 
and confounded every element in the 
Nahuatlac nationality that the new king¬ 
doms were founded on a territorial far 
more than on a national basis. Thus we 
findTezcuco the capital of districts that had 
been named by the different Nahua races. 
Tecpanecs, Aztecs, Colhua contributed at 
least as much to their population as did 
the Chichimecs and the eastern races. 

The Aztecs were in the worst position ; 
their habit of offering their services in 
war to the highest bidder, the wild ferocity 
with which they carried on their warfare, 
which had been the chief factor in forming 
their religion with its infamous sacrifices 
of human blood, made them the objects 
The Aztec °* uni versal hostility. The 
Race wars which ravaged the country 
«in on nor th of the lake district 
at the end of the thirteenth 
or the beginning of the fourteenth century 
brought destruction upon their capital 
Chapultepec; and the Aztec race, like 
many another, was broken up and dis¬ 
persed. Scattered companies of them 
entered again into the services of the 
neighbouring states as mercenaries, with 
the intention of gaining permission to 
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form fresh settlements as a reward for 
their prowess in war. But only two races 
—the Mexica and the Tlatelulca—kept 
their lineage sufficiently pure in the 
following ages to have a clear remembrance 
of their origin, until their turn for rule 
also came in the course of time. They 
had, however, much ground for thankful¬ 
ness to the prince of Colhuacan, who had 
offered a refuge for their wanderings in 
Tizaapan or in Iztacalco. 

The Tecpanecs had gained the chief 
advantage from the troubles of these 
times. The western portion of the lake of 
Zumpango from the north, as far as Chaleo 
on the south, had become their almost 
undisputed territory. The eastern portion 
belonged similarly to the kings of Tezcuco. 
But the weak point of all these American 
states—their inability to organise a 
government over a large extent of country 
—became apparent here also. Atzcaput- 
zalco, as the early centre of the whole 
Tecpanec kingdom, for some time retained 
considerable importance, and for a number 
of years its kings bore the title of Tecpane- 
catl Tecuhtli. But imperceptibly the 
n centre of gravity of the polit- 

en res of j ca j wor iJ shifted more and 


Tecpanec 

Government 


more toward the south. While 
the ancient Culhuacan again 
flourished next to Atzcaputzalco and 
Tenayocan, and quickly surpassed them 
both in importance, Chaleo, Tenenco, 
and Amequemecan rose in the soutx as 
fresh centres of Tecpanec government. 

Circumstances threw the leadership 
into their hands when, about a cen¬ 
tury later, a common enemy of all the 
states of the lake district appeared in the 
Mexica people. At the time of their 
greatest development the Tecpanec states 
are said to have been no fewer than 
twenty-five in number; many of these 
were closely bound together by ties of 
relationship. A feeling of close connection 
was certainly alive among them all, and 
this sentiment became the more vigorous 
when the very existence of the race was 
threatened. But, in the meantime, indi¬ 
vidual Tecpanec kings had been fighting 
as furiously among themselves as the 
princes of the Chichimec* race under 
similar circumstances had fought and were 
continuing to fight with all other kings. 

In the first half of his reign, Quinantzin, 
the Chichimec emperor, was apparently 
indifferent to the loss of the western pro¬ 
vince of his kingdom; but he had not 
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finally renounced his claims upon it. For 
the time being he had concentrated all 
his powers on strengthening the newly 
formed kingdom on the eastern tableland. 
When signs of insurrection became visible 
even there, he met them with an unusual 
display of energy, and was generally able 
to restore order. When this was done he 
again turned his attention to the province 
he had lost. His first attack was upon 
the prince of Xaltocan, whose kingdom, 
owing to its inaccessible situation, had 
never been made tributary to the Tec- 
panecs. The well-organised forces of the 
united kingdom of Tezcuco easily over¬ 
came all attempts at resistance on the 
part of the Xaltocans. 

After this victory the Tecpanec emperor 
did not think it expedient to allow the 
possession of this loosely connected pro¬ 
vince to be contingent upon the uncertain 
results of a war. With a view to strengthen¬ 
ing this connection he offered peace and 
alliance to the Chichimecs, and declared 
himself ready to recognise their claims to the 
dominion of the whole lake district, and to 
acknowledge their overlordship, which was 
n f case to k e merel Y f° r " 

n* # itj * ma *- Quinantzin was satisfied 
rea ag with this result. He allowed 
vtaaa zia ^he Tecpanecs the possibility 
of pursuing their peaceful and statesman¬ 
like projects while he exercised at least a 
nominal suzerainty over a district which 
was far wider than any that his fore- 
fathers had possessed. When he died, in 
the year 1305, no less than seventy subject 
kings were present at the magnificent 
ceremonies which attended his burial in 
Tezcuco ; no less than seventy kings paid 
homage to Techotl, the youngest son of the 
deceased monarch, whom he had nomi¬ 
nated as his successor, for the elder 
brothers had lost all claims to the throne 
by participation in an attempt at revolt. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
government of Techotl is that he first in 
Central America attempted to introduce 
a general change in the organisation of 
the states, which had hitherto been of a 
loose and wholly unstable character. 
Hitherto every subject king had reigned 
in his own province as free and unfettered 
as the Chichimecatl Tecuhtli himself had 
in his government of the central portion of 
the kingdom; so long as he paid the 
moderate tribute and in time of war offered 
no opposition to the passage of an army 
through his dominions, he might be sure 
• ‘ H 


that no heavier burdens would be laid 
upon him by his feudal lord. Quinantzin’s 
reign had repeatedly displayed the serious 
dangers to the continuance of a united 
kingdom which were involved in such a 
state of affairs. The old king himself 
had, by sternly suppressing any attempt 
at insubordination, done much to increase 
Techotl’. ‘he security of the political 
System of "“ty- , energetically 

Government flowed out these views He 
contrived to gather most of the 
vassal kings together in Tezcuco, and to 
keep them in his immediate neighbourhood, 
under the honourable pretext of forming a 
council of state ; their representatives, 
who ruled in their places, owed even 
greater allegiance to their feudal master. 

Moreover, a new division of the country 
was arranged, the old racial boundaries 
were definitely abolished, the number of 
districts for the purposes of government 
was increased almost threefold, and 
thereby the danger that local insurrections 
might spread far and wide was largely 
diminished. Finally, Techotl, by means of 
a number of ordinances that were binding 
throughout his realm, kindled a spirit of 
unity among his people. 

All these arrangements could only have 
been valid for his dominions on the east 
of the lakes ; the west, which was almost 
as closely united, though perhaps not so 
strictly organised, under the Tecpanec 
king Tezozomoc, was almost beyond the 
reach of any kind of aggression. The state 
of nominal vassalage which Quinantzin 
had established remained undisturbed 
under the rule of Techotl; but after an 
energetic and ambitious monarch, in the 
person of Tezozomoc, had ascended the 
Tecpanec throne the danger of rivalry 
between the Chichimec kingdom, now 
known as Acolhuacan, and the Tecpanec 
kingdom became gradually more threaten¬ 
ing. It was under the son and successor 
of Techotl, the king Ixtlilxochitl, that the 
storm broke. The satraps 
New King w j lose ; powers had been limited 
on Tecpanec Teohotrs reforms, and who 
T ron# entertained for him an ani¬ 
mosity not difficult to comprehend, made 
all kinds of excuses to avoid taking part 
in his funeral ceremonies. 

Their passive resistance was of little 
danger ; more important was the attitude 
of the Tecpanecatl Tecuhtli. Tezozomoc 
openly declined to recognise the suzerainty 
or the young Chichimec prince, and ivat 
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unmistakably striving to throw oft a yoke 
that had been sensibly relaxed. With the 
careless patience, which for generations 
was a striking characteristic of the 
Chichimec rulers, Ixtlilxochitl bore with 
the equivocal behaviour of his most 
powerful vassal. On the other hand, 
however, he appeared to be firmly deter- 
f . mined to settle his dubious 

a rigves relations with the Tecpanec 

king in the spirit of his father’s 

e reforms. Tezozomoc met this 

straightforward policy with craft and 
dissimulation of every kind. As soon as 
Ixtlilxochitl threatened to enforce his 
demands, Tezozomoc declared himself 

ready to fulfil all claims. 

But as soon as he had appeased him 
by a show of submission he declined to 
fulfil the responsibilities he had accepted, 
under pretexts of the most trivial kind. 
It was a mistake fraught with important 
consequences that Ixtlilxochitl permitted 
these intrigues to continue year by year. 
He shook the confidence of his own friends 
and allies, and gave his opponent time, 
not only to make proper preparations in 
every direction for a decisive conflict, but 
also to make allies of some of those vassals 
whose fidelity was weakening. 

According to tradition, Tezozomoc, in 
three successive years, had sent a heavy 
tribute of raw cotton to Tezcuco, and had 
first requested, then required, and finally 
commanded that this tribute should be 
redelivered at Atzcaputzalco ready woven 
into stuff. Twice were his commands 
fulfilled ; but the third time an embassy 
was returned to the effect that the 
Chichimec ruler had received the tribute 
with thanks, and would use it to arm his 
warriors, who were determined to punish 
their disobedient vassals. 

Even then Ixtlilxochitl proceeded to wait 
for the attack of the Tecpanecs. Tezozomoc 
sent his army twice across the lake into 
x the district of Tezcuco, but 

Defeated** tw i ce suffered a heavy defeat at 
in Battle hands adversaries whose 
numbers continually increased. 
In spite of all this he unconditionally re¬ 
jected all theoffersof the Tezcucan emperor 
to make peace on condition of recognising 
his superiority, and now openly advanced 
the claim that the title of Chichimecatl 
Tecuhtli belonged to him, in the first 
place, as being the direct successor of the 
founder of the Chichimec empire, the king 
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Xolotl. In spite of this he would un¬ 
doubtedly have been defeated if Ixtlilxo¬ 
chitl could have made up his mind to 
follow up with vigour the advantages he 
had won. Repeated viotories brought to 
his side many of the little kings who had 
hitherto remained neutral; and many of 
the allies of Tezozomoc were beginning to 
weaken in their fidelity. 

Thus when Ixtlilxochitl made his attack, 
he could easily collect a considerable army; 
and in the province of Tepotzotlan he won 
a brilliant victory against a hostile army 
of 200,000 men. It is difficult to under¬ 
stand how Ixtlilxochitl allowed himself to 
be again befooled by the cunning Tezozo¬ 
moc. After a four months’ siege the capital 
of Atzcaputzalco was incapable of offering 
further resistance. Tezozomoc agreed to 
an unconditional surrender and begged 
for pardon, appealing to the sentiment of 
kinship. Although he had been so many 
times deceived, Ixtlilxochitl was once 
again satisfied with mere promises. With¬ 
out completing the work of conquest he 
withdrew his victorious army from the 
walls of his enemy’s capital. This was a 

_ . signal for a general collapse. 

Co f q« e, m g E s pectati0n * f b00ty or ‘ re . 

Em* erVr warc * * n somc form or Other 

mperor | )rou gj 1 t certain waverers 

to his side to fight against the dreaded 
Tecpanecs; but they had no idea of 
exposing themselves to the revenge 
of Tezozomoc, who had been left in 
possession of his princely power, with¬ 
out themselves gaining any correspond¬ 
ing advantage. 

An ominous stillness greeted the Chi¬ 
chimec emperor when he returned to his 
capital. Reports soon began to come in 
that Tezozomoc was making fresh prepara¬ 
tions ; and when he at last invited the 
king and his son, Nezahualcoyotl, to come 
to Chiuhnauhtlan to receive his oath of 
allegiance, the king no longer dared to trust 
himself in the traitor’s hands. ‘But his 
prudence came too late. When Tezozomoc 
perceived that his cunning plan had been 
laid bare, he hastened to Tezcuco by 
forced marches. While defending his 
capital, Ixtlilxochitl was captured and 
expiated the many mistakes of his life 
with his death. His son and heir, Neza- 
^hualcoyotl, only with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty escaped the sentence of death 
which Tezozomoc, the newly crowned 
Chichimecatl Tecuhtli, passed upon him. 




THE RISE OF THE AZTECS 

AND THE FORTUNES OF THE MEXICAN KINGDOMS 

'X’HE fall of the Chichimec kingdom of neighbourhood. Tlatelulco, which later on 
* Acolhuacan took place in the year 1419. became a keen rival of Tenochtitlan, but 
We must, however, go back for a century was at last outstripped by and incor- 
to pick up the threads required for the porated into the rival town. This migra- 
understanding of its further development, tion to Tenochtitlan, which is placed in 
We have seen that the Mexica had been de- the year IJ25, had not gained indepen- 
prived of their refuge, Chapultepec, which dence for the Mexicans. There, too, they 
they gained upon the change of the Chichi- found themselves within the dominion of a 
mec capital to Tezcuco, and that it was with _ . Tecpanec king, were obliged to 

difficulty that they obtained from the Tec- s e V lc * . obtain his permission to settle, 
panec ruler permission to settle elsewhere, . and continued to owe him 

The priests may have explained their y ugl lvea tribute. As they had fixed their 

misfortunes as due to the wrath of the capital at a distance and settled in an 
gods at the deposition of the theocracy uncultivated district considered almost un- 
and the choice of a king ; at any rate, inhabitable, they did, however, by degrees, 
they did not succeed in regaining the free themselves from his crushing tyranny, 
favour of heaven for their people, In spite of its unfavourable situation the 
though for a considerable time they sister town developed with unexpected 
had been in undisputed possession of rapidity. The Mexicans were not the 
power. While the Mexica were feared only people who were trying to escape from 
among all their neighbours for their the dominion which had so long oppressed 
plundering raids, they were constantly them. The reforms of the Tezcucan 
TK M * * or as allies in time kings were felt to be as unsatisfactory as 

in Peace*** °* war * * n ^ mes °* P eace H ie tyranny of the Tecpanecs, and from 
and War anxiety of their both kingdoms numerous fugitives 

neighbours was to keep these streamed into the barren wilderness and 
restless strangers as far off as possible, .were readily received by the Aztecs of 
They probably then paid the Tecpanec Tenochtitlan and Tlatelulco, eager to in¬ 
princes an unusually heavy tribute, crease their strength. Thus these towns 
and submitted to a certain measure of entirely lost their national character, and 
degradation, for their presence was barely their population was composed of elements 
tolerated, and they were sent about from more and more diverse. The new arrivals, 
one settlement to another. while they gladly fell in with the civilisa- 

Thereupon Tenoch, a priestly guide of tion and the customs of the ancient in- 
the Mexica, once again exhorted them habitants, exerted a refining influence upon 
to migrate in the name of the god Huitzilo- the harshness of the Aztec customs, began 
pochtli, and led the scanty remnants of R . to amalgamate the latter with 

his people forth from their flourishing . * “‘ their own institutions, and 

towns into the marshy coast-land on the . contributed in no small degree 

west of the lake of Tezcuco. There, being to soften the deep hatred with 

warned by an omen from heaven, he which the worshippers of Huitzilopochtli 
probably' founded that town which in were regarded by all their neighbours, 
the course of time became the capital of From the outset Tlatelulco far out- 
the Aztec kingdom, Mexico-Tenochtitlan. stripped the neighbouring Tenochtitlan. 
Almost at the same time the related It was to Tlatelulco that the emigrants 
Tlatelulca withdrew from the tyrannical from the country of the Tecpanecs turned 
oppression of the Tecpanecs, and founded by preference, and we can easily under? 
a second settlement in their immediate stand that the relations of the ruling prince 
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gained concessions more easily than out¬ 
siders. Thus it was a special mark of 
favour that the king of Atzcaputzalco 
agreed to set up a member of his family as 
a feudal prince in Tlatelulco when the 
town was strong enough to demand a king 
of its own. On the other hand, numerous 
emigrants from Culhua turned their steps 
toward Tenochtitlan. The ancient Cul- 
huacan capital had long ago obtained 
an almost independent position under the 
suzerainty of the Tecpanecs, and had 
repeatedly played an important part in 
the political history of the whole kingdom. 

Internal dissensions had broken out at 
last somewhere about the tim$ when the 
Mexicans had founded their new capital. 
Numerous peoples of the Culhua, who had 
been driven from their homes by that 
revolution, made their way to Tenoch¬ 
titlan, where within a short time their 
nationality was more strongly represented 
than was that of the Aztecs. The newly 
founded state owed to these circumstances 
its first important revolution. Mexico had 
been founded under the guidance of the 
priests ; the name of Tenochtitlan (the 
town of Tenoch) was derived from the 
priestly guide who had led the people 
thither. But the traditions of centuries 
had made the Culhua accustomed to a mon¬ 
archy ; and though in religious matters 
they yielded to the custom of the country, 
in temporal affairs they declined to submit 


permanently to priestly government. 
Several members of the old royal family 
had come to Mexico among the fugitives. 

A compromise between the old inhabi¬ 
tants and the new colonists finally led to 
the choice of a king in the town of Tenoch, 
and the colonist element was sufficiently 
strong to bring about the election of 

M . Acamapichtli, the son of the 
exico k Qre name 0 f 

irs a V a Culhuacan. After the fall of his 
a* om father's dynasty he had fled to 
Tezcuco, and had there married a princess 
of Chichimec race, Ilancueitl. The con¬ 
nection of these dynasties has an extra¬ 
ordinarily strong influence upon all the 
later history of the Aztec kingdom of 
Tenochtitlan, and we have here the 
primary explanation of many facts that 
would be wholly unintelligible if we were 
to consider the town and the kingdom 
only from the Aztec point of view. 

Mexico now remained, in spite of its 
friendly relations with Tezcuco, a Tec- 
panec vassal kingdom. Acamapichtli was 
obliged to obtain the confirmation of his 
election in Atzcaputzalco ; it was in the 
service of Tezozomoc that the young king 
of Mexico made his early expeditions, 
which were so successful that he soon 
became highly respected among the vassal 
kings. The first campaign that he under¬ 
took in the Tecpanec service was in a 
southerly direction against the Chalca. 




A PRESENT-DAY RAILWAY THROUGH A PREHISTORIC CUTTING 


This illustration depicts a striking section of the Mexican Nochistlan railway, which, according to a recent report, 
rejoices in ebony sleepers, and ballast of silver ore drawn from prehistoric and disused mines beside the track, 
these ancient mines being of Aztec origin, as is also the remarkable hand-hewn cutting shown in the picture. 

These people, although related to the overthrow of Ixtlilxochitl and of the 

Tecpanecs, had founded a kingdom on the Chichimec kingdom, although this king 

southern shore of the Lake Tezcuco, and was closely connected with him by his 

on the lake which they called the Lake of marriage with his sister. Even allowing 

Chaleo. This state had grown so large for the exaggerations of the chroniclers, 

that it had split up into numerous vassal we see very plainly that the kings of 

states. The Mexican chronicles: of these Mexico had become at that date most 


wars describe them as the exploits of the 
Mexican kings only, but, until the fall of 
the Tecpanec kingdom, the kings of 
Mexico acted only as allies in these wars. 

Acamapichtli died in the year 1403, 
without having left any commands as to 
the succession; this fact probably marks 
the ascendancy of the priestly caste, 
which was once again making despairing 
efforts to restore the theocracy. But 
p foreign elements, accustomed to 
ne iLariy a dynasty 0 f m0 narchs, had 

at*War already become too strong; 

though the priestly caste suc¬ 
ceeded in making a succession dependent 
upon a new election, they could not prevent 
the choice from falling upon the son 
of Acamapichtli, Huitzilihuitl. We are 
particularly told of him, too, that he was 
obliged to obtain a confirmation of his 
election from the Tecpanec ruler. As 
subject to Tezozomoc he took part, in the 
following year, in the war which led to the 


important vassals, from the fact that the 
'king of Tlatelulco was commander-in-chief 
of Tezozomoc, and therefore also of the 
troops of Huitzilihuitl. These two kings 
did not live to the end of the wars. The 
ruler of Tlatelulco fell in one of the battles 
in which the Tezcucans were victorious; 
Huitzilihuitl died in 1417 in Tenochtitlan, 
the town which he had striven to extend 
without and to organise within. The 
result of his efforts was that his half¬ 


brother Chimalpopoca succeeded to the 
throne unopposed, representing his country 
upon the fall of Ixtlilxochitl. 

We must suppose that it was only by 
force pf circumstances that Huitzilihuitl 
and Chimalpopoca continued to fight on the 
side of Tezozomoc, for they had far greater 
advantages to expect from the success of 
Ixtlilxocnitl, who was their friend and 


connection by marriage, than from the 
victory of their tyrannical emperor; 
They could not, however, have given the 
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Tecpanec king the smallest grounds for cunning. He took it as an insult that he 
suspicion. When this monarch proposed should have to content himself with a 
to increase and organise his kingdom by second place in his father's kingdom, and 
uniting it with the Tezcucan territories, the indifference of Tejauh enabled him, 
the Mexican Chimalpopoca was regarded after a few months, to drive his brother 
as one of the six subject kings, together from the throne, and to set himself up as 
with the rulers of Chaleo, Tlatelulco, Chichimecatl Tecuhtli, the king of the 
Acolman, Coatlichan, and Huexotla. whole of Anahuac. This revolution was 

Tezozomoc’s intention to make his king- . _ bloodless, but not so its results, 

dom more secure both within and without n cvo i^ t j 0 ^ S The vassal kings had already 
was '/illy incompletely realised. The con- borne the yoke of the aged 

ditl jns imposed upon the vassal kings were * w * c Tezozomoc, the hero of a hun- 

most oppressive ; tw r o-thirds of the income dred fights, with the greatest impatience, 
from their provinces they were obliged to and they considered it wholly intolerable 
send to the king, retaining only a third for to become the vassals of Maxtla, a young 
themselves. Consequently they felt the un- prince who, in his own government in 
just burden of this tribute far more than Coyohuacan, had only succeeded in making 
the honour of their promotion, and they himself thoroughly hated by his subjects 
expressed their dissatisfaction with no at- and the neighbouring princes, 
tempt at concealment. The newly crowned It was by an act of violence against the 
Chichimecatl Tecuhtli was not successful legitimate ruler that he had thrust himself 
in obtaining recognition of his power into his place. The kings of Mexico and 
throughout the kingdom of Ixtlilxochitl. Tlatelulco placed themselves at the head 
The distant provinces on the north of the dissatisfied subjects; Tejauh had 
and east, however, gladly seized the fled to Tenochtitlan, and so it was there 


opportunity of refusing all payment of arranged to surprise Maxtla at a festival, 
tribute and declaring their independence ; to overthrow him, and to reinstate Tejauh. 
and so strong was the hostility of the But the conspiracy was betrayed, and the 
Tlazcalans against Tezozomoc that they victim of it was not Maxtla, but Tejauh. 


received the exiled heir of Tezcuco, the Maxtla did not know with which of the 
prince Nezahualcoyotl, 
and offered him a refuge g 
in their mountains until 
the intervention of 
the Mexican king Chimal- 
popoca was successful g 
in obtaining the repeal 
of the sentence of death 
that had been passed 
upon him. Tezozomoc was 
already advanced in years 
when he united the whole 
of Anahuac under his rule; 
he enjoyed the fruits of 
victory for eight more 
years before his death, 
and named his son Tejauh 
as his successor. But by 
this act he sowed the seeds 
of dissension in both his 

family and his kingdom. a characteristic example of aztec carving 

Among all the sons Of This colossal head carved in stone Is part of an Astec ruin discovered at Itxamal, 
Tezozomoc, Maxtla, who in Yucatan, and illustrates the high quality of the artistic work of this very early 
had been appointed re- aad * in man y respects, primitive race of people which inhabited Central America 
gent Of Coyohuacan, was in the pre-Columbian da^s. The design was probably executed with blunt flint. 

unquestionably the one who was most Aztec kings he would have to deal first; 
like his father, though he had not in- without waiting, therefore, for further 
Merited his tenacity and his calmness in developments, he attacked with swift 
addition to his energy, bravery, and decision first the Mexicans and then 







RELICS OF PRIMITIVE TIMES: AZTEC MASKS AND KNIFE Mansell 

These further examples of the artistic workmanship of the primitive Aztec peoples represent mosaic death masks 
and a flint knife with ornamental handle, set with stones. The mask on the right is encrusted with turquoise mosaic. 


Tlatelulco. So successful was he in each 
of these campaigns that both kings were 
overthrown and their cities and countries 
laid waste. They would, perhaps, have 
been destroyed for all time if revolt had 
not broken out in every part of Maxtla's 
kingdom against his rule of lawlessness and 
u *.»«»• oppression. The sympathies 
of lIM ^ich a large portion of the 

aid Oppression eastern provinces felt for the 
ancient royal house were 
greatly strengthened by Maxtla’s aggran¬ 
disement. As his hands were entirely 
tied by the wars, the Chichimec Neza- 
hualcoyotl considered that the time had 
come to make some attempt to regain his 
father's kingdom. Tlazcala and Huexot- 
zinco willingly placed their bands of 
warriors at his disposal. 

The feeble opposition with which he met 
in most of the provinces of his father's 
kingdom enabled him to reconquer a large 
part of it, but the capital, Tezcuco, 
offered an unconquerable resistance. Tezo- 
zomoc had here set up the prince of the 
old royal house as his representative. 
This prince knew very well that he had 
nothing to hope from the mercy of the 


lawful heir of the Chichimec kingdom 
if he were once defeated; he therefore 
made the most vigorous and ultimately 
successful efforts to maintain himself 
in the capital. But as long as he remained 
unsubdued the position of Nezahual- 
Coyotl was untenable, chiefly on account 
of the moral impression conveyed. The 
campaigns that had been begun with such 
brilliant success ended in a manner 
not very far removed from defeat. 

The first result of this half success was 
that a number of allies began to weaken 
in their fidelity, so that Nezahualcoyotl 
must have begun to fear that attack of 
Maxtla which he would certainly have to 
withstand. In this dangerous position 
the allies whose aid he most desired— 
the Aztecs—offered their help. After 
Maxtla had retired from Mexico they 
had at once re-established the empire. 
For a moment their choice had wavered 
between Itzcopuatl, the brother of Chimal- 
popoca, and his nephew Montezuma, who, 
though young, had already been crowned 
with the laurels of many victories. For¬ 
tunately, their constitution was wide 
enough for more than one vigorous man 
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to make himself useful in it. The kingdom took place in Tenochtitlan to celebrate 
still bore unmistakable traces of its the victory, was now immediately carried 
development from an aristocracy. Apart out. Anahuac was divided between the 
from the priesthood, still most influential, kings of Mexico and Tezcuco. Nezahual- 
the king had by him two high temporal coyotl, who had not even yet been able 
dignitaries, the tlacatecatl (lord of the to effect an entrance into his ancient 
armies) and the tlacochcalcatl (lord of capital, obtained the whole of his father's 
the • arrow). Montezuma was called to kingdom, which had embraced the eastern 
r f the first of these two posi- half of Anahuac, and also the title of 

t e [£ cy tions; he was able thereby to Chichimecatl Tecuhtli. The historical 
£**** e satisfy his ambition and also importance of this title still gave its 
ecpa&ecs tQ eX p en( j hj s energy in act- recipient the right to claim the first 
ing with his royal uncle for the good of place and the highest rank among the 
the realm. Recent events pointed with allies. * The part played by the Mexi- 
sufficient clearness to the direction his cans had hitherto been of too little 
energies should take, for Maxtla uncondi- importance to enable them to dispute 
tionally refused to recognise the choice about this position ; they had to thank 
that had been made, and was threatening their long friendship and relationship 
a new attack. Thus a common enemy with the monarchs of Tezcuco for the 
again brought the Mexicans and the fact that an important portion of the 
Chichimecs together. booty fell to their share. 

Montezuma went to Nezahualcoyotl and With the exception of the district of 
formed a confederacy with him against Tlacopan, which had been exempted from 
the Tecpanecs, which confederacy was at destruction to provide lands for those 
once joined by the newly chosen king of who had given their help against Maxtla, 
Tlatelulco. It was immediately agreed the whole kingdom of the Tecpanecs, in 
that they should carry the war as soon as which the Mexicans themselves, like the 
possible into the enemy's country. Neza- Q other kings, had hitherto 

hualcoyotl openly announced his intention ® n< ^ ere been only vassals, now fell 
of re-establishing the old royal house in theTec^neci into their power, which at 
Tezcuco, thereby certainly estranging * pftn first they were obliged, no 

many friends who had hoped to gain doubt, to enforce with arms. Their 
their own independence if they stood position in the councils of the allies 
by him in the hour of misfortune. But by became still more prominent ; here they 
entering into alliance with all the enemies were considered as having equal rights 
of the Tecpanec tyrant he was fully com- with the Tezcucans, while the king of 

E ensated for the dangerous elements in Tlacopan, the third member in this new 
is own situation. The campaign which triple alliance, remained independent, blit 
he led in person along with the Mexicans was obliged to recognise the unconditional 
was finally decisive after many victories superiority of the two other members, 
on either side. With the support of the In the future these conditions were to 
king of Tlacopan the allied Aztecs and remain unchanged; it was arranged 
Tezcucans gamed a complete victory also that all future conquests should be 
over the Tecpanecs. divided between the allies, so that the 

Atzcaputzalco was captured and de- king of Tlacopan should obtain a fifth 
stroyed, and Maxtla fell, either in battle part of the spoil and the rest should be 
or afterwards, beneath the blows of his divided in equal portions between the 
Th P t °PP onents * Those who had rulers of Tezcuco and Tenochtitlan. Such 
e * e thought that with the fall of the were the contents of the treaty between 
Aumhuac Tecpanec tyranny freedom had the leading nations of Anahuac. 

come for Anahuac were cruelly These political relations continued to 
undeceived. The more prudent of the de- the time of the Spanish invasion ; the 
pendents of Nezahualcoyotl had remained confederation that would eventually have 
neutral in the decisive battles, and now broken up remained undisturbed until 
they openly revolted. But the power the time of the conquest. The three 
of the allies increased no further ; and allied kings carried on a number of wars, 
the division of political power which especially against their immediate neigh- 
had been arranged after the capture bours on*the south ; no doubt the booty 
of Atzcaputzalco, at the festivities which was then divided in accordance with the 
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provisions of their compact. The Mexi¬ 
cans seem, however, to have gained greater 
accessions of territory even in these cases 
of common conquest. But each of the 
allied kings undertook isolated wars of 
conquest against adjoining territories. 
Consequently, the division of the kingdom 
into eastern and western territories is not 
strictly adhered to ; we meet with the 
Tezcucans on the west and on the coast of 
the Pacific Ocean, and similarly we find 
the Aztecs on the east as far as the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The most important change which the 
lapse of time brought about within the 
confederacy consisted in the fact that the 
kings of Tenochtitlan began more and 
more to take a leading part. Though 
keeping strictly to the legal conditions of 
the confederation, the kings of Tezcuco 
allowed themselves to be pushed into the 
background by the kings of Tenochtitlan ; 
the reason lay solely in a national pecu¬ 
liarity of both peoples and their leaders. 

The kings of Tezcuco had always been 
more renowned for the care they expended 
upon the internal well-being of their 
A Famous kingdom than for their warlike 
Ki *of U * expeditions. This reputation 

Tezcuco su PP ort ed by both of the 

kings who held the throne at 
the time of the confederation, Nezahual- 
coyotl and his son Nezahualpilli. It 
was not that they were lacking in warlike 
vigour ; when it was a question of main¬ 
taining their authority or preserving the 
integrity of their kingdom, they were fully 
equal to the task ; but they never under¬ 
took wars of conquest. Under no cir¬ 
cumstances was war an end in itself to 
the kings of Colhuacan; it was invariably 
the means to higher ends. 

During the first ten years Nezahual- 
coyotl concentrated his attention upon the 
reorganisation of his kingdom, which 
had been greatly shattered by revolutions 
following upon the death of Ixtlilxochitl. 
He kept in view that feudal system which 
his father, and his grandfather, Techotl, 
had introduced; and this in spite of the 
sad experience which both he and his 
predecessors had had of* it. Similarly he 
followed the steps of his ancestors with 
regard to the organisation of a judicial 
system; his decrees were long respected 
by the Spaniards as being particularly 
valuable. Above all, he resembled the 
earlier kings in his love for the fine arts; 
temples and palaces, gardens and baths, 


streets and bridges, arose under his care, 
both in the capital and in the provinces. 
Wherever in the whole valley of Mexico 
more important artistic buildings were 
taken in hand, the finished art of Neza- 
hualcoyotl and his architects became the 
guiding principle of their construction. He 
showed his thankfulness to the Mexicans 
- for the support which they 

of°the Poet had given him in the hour of 
Ki e necessity by his erection of the 
aqueduct which brought spring 
water in pipes of clay enclosed in stone 
from Chapultepec to the capital of the 
Aztecs situated among the marshes; and 
when, in the year 1445, continuous rains 
had made the lake rise to a threatening 
height, and had almost flooded the whole 
of Tenochtitlan, he it was who built a 
wide mole of a semicircular form, and kept 
the low-lying water round the town from 
uniting with the lake which was threaten- 
•ing danger. 

Nezahualcoyotl also devoted uninter¬ 
rupted attention to intellectual progress. 
He was himself one of the foremost poets 
that the ancient American civilisation 
produced ; his melancholy songs passed 
from mouth to mouth long after his race 
and his kingdom had disappeared from 
the face of the earth. The maturity of 
his intellect is to be seen in the traditions 
that we have of his religious ideas. His 
predecessors had been accustomed to 
exercise a wide tolerance toward the 
religious conceptions of their various 
subjects, which often differed materially 
from one another. But in this matter 
Nezahualcoyotl far surpassed the fame 
of his ancestors. 

In the very capital of his kingdom, 
in the city of Tezcuco, he allowed tem¬ 
ples to be erected to the most different 
divinities, even a temple to Huitzilo- 
pochtli, although he was as averse 
to the blood-stained worship of this 
divinity as were his forefathers. Being 
thus convinced of the in¬ 
adequacy and incomplete¬ 
ness of the worships of his 
people, he arrived at the 
conception of the one God who created 
and sustains the world. Perhaps it would 
be a bold comparison to call the Tezcuco 
of Nezahualcoyotl the Athens of Central 
America; but in his time Tezcuco 
certainly was the one great centre of 
all the intellectual life, progress, and; 
learning to be found in these kingdoms? 
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THE MEXICAN SUPREMACY 

AND THE POWERFUL EMPIRE OF MONTEZUMA 


A LTHOUGH Nezahualcoyotl had a large 
number of sons by different women, it 
was only in the year 1463 that he entered 
upon lawful wedlock with the princess 
Azcaxochitl of Tlacopan. There was one 
son of their union, Nezahualpilli, who 
was eight years old at the death of his 
father, which took place in 1472. 

Brought up under the care of the king 
Axayacatl, in Mexico, he remained the 
true son of his great father in his intel¬ 
lectual capacities. He was not allowed 
to take the same important position in 
the triple alliance as his father had held, 
who was older than his Aztec confederates, 
and whose age and intellectual endow¬ 
ments had been a check on the encroach¬ 
ment of the neighbouring kingdom. His 
son was obliged to take the second place 
within the confederacy ; for now not only 
might and splendour, but also the pre¬ 
ponderance of age and experience were 
. on the side of the Mexicans. 
Mexicans development of the king- 

. e F dom of Tenochtitlan was 
4n f ear different in many essential 
details. Its equality with Tezcuco in 
the confederation of 1431 had not been 
entirely deserved; immediately before the 
gates of the capital lay the sister state 
Tlatelulco, governed by its own inde¬ 
pendent monarch. And although the 
Mexicans were more feared for their 
prowess in arms than respected over a wide 
district, they yet had first to subdue that 
kingdom before they could lay claim to 
suzerainty over the Western Anahuac. 

A famous line of royal heroes, the sons 
and nephews of Huitzilihuitl, had devoted 
themselves successfully to this task. At 
first their expeditions were directed chiefly 
toward the south ; after Xochimilco and 
Cuitlahua had been incorporated, the end¬ 
less wars against the states of Chalca began. 
The Mexicans had already overcome the 
people of Chalca many times when they 
were in the service of the Tecpanecs ; but 
these had not yet been entirely subdued, 


and at the time of the revolution they had 
again recovered their independence, as 
had many other portions of the Tecpanec 
kingdom. Even now the people of Chalca 
offered an invincible resistance to the 
Mexicans alone. But their provocations 
. had also driven Nezahual- 

Mextcan Kings CQ y 0 ^ j nto the ran ks Q f their 

° n mV 1 a enemies; and the numerous 

a tie ie Chalca states were unable to 

offer any prolonged resistance to the united 
armies of the three allied kingdoms. For 
nearly twenty years—1446-1465—three 
successive kings of Mexico took the field 
yearly against the Chalca with varied 
success, until they succeeded in reducing 
their last fortress, the town of Chaleo. 
From 1465 the Chalca were reckoned 
among the states tributary to Tenochtitlan. 

In the year 1440, Itzcohuatl, who had 
helped to found the confederacy of 1431, 
died, and his nephew Montezuma (more 
correctly 0 Mocteuzoi^a ”) Ilhuicamina, 
succeeded him on the throne ; this was 
the king who did most to extend the Aztec 
dominions. The war against Chaleo, 
which was brought to a successful end in 
the last years of his reign, claimed most 
of his attention, but at the same time he 
extended the boundaries of his kingdom 
in other directions also. Moreover, he 
made most important improvements in 
the internal organisation of the state. 

Even under the government of Itzco¬ 
huatl his high position enabled him to exer¬ 
cise great influence, for he had been at the 
same time commander-in-chief of the army 
and high-priest ot Huitzilopochtli. Nor 
was it for nothing that he 
Montezuma s had been t h e intimate 
?. re £t ? rkfor friend of Nezahualcoyotl. 
hia Kingdom q^e ca p|t a l owed to him the 

most important of those buildingswhich ex¬ 
cited the astonishment of the conquerors; 
the dykes which connected the town with 
the mainland; the canals which served as 
its high-roads ; the temples, and in parti¬ 
cular the temple of Huitzilopochtli, to which 
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generations had made additions, and which 
was not even ended on Montezuma's death, 
although he brought out the final plans. 
In religious matters Montezuma showed 
some sympathy with that toleration 
practised by the kings of Tezcuco. In 
Tenochtitlan there were already numerous 
temples to foreign divinities, and it 

. # speedily became the custom 

The Mexicans tQ celebrate every victory 
Blood-stained ovef another race by tr ans- 
Hecatombs planting its gods and its 

worship to the capital. As a matter of fact, 
these importations exercised no material 
influence upon the peculiar character of the 
Aztec worship; on the contrary, the higher 
the power and the fame of the Mexicans 
rose, the more eagerly did they continue 
their horrible sacrifices of human blood. 

They were possessed with the idea 
that their successes, which became more 
brilliant year by year, were owing to the 
favour of heaven, which they had gained 
by their numerous sacrifices ; and in order 
to retain this favour they increased their 
blood-stained hecatombs in proportion 
to the growth of their power. Every 
national festival, every victory, every 
recommencement of the cycle of years, 
every coronation, and every dedication of 
a temple was celebrated with bloody 
sacrifices; the greater the occasion, the 
more numerous the victims. Nor was it 
only a question of thankfulness to the gods 
whose favour they had won ; by these 
means they attempted to make atonement 
to those whose anger they had incurred. 

When, in the year 1445, a famine which 
lasted several years came upon the whole 
of Anahuac, the Aztec desire for sacrifice 
rose almost to the pitch of frenzy. At 
first they were themselves sufficiently 
strong to make captives of their foes in 
border warfare ; the brave hearts of these 
prisoners, which were tom still palpitating 
from the breast which the obsidian knife 
had cleft, were considered as the most 
A k welcome offering to the gods. 

- * But at length their necessities 

Famine* * ** became greater, and their 
warriors thinned in number, 
and, exhausted by famine, were neither 
available for sacrifice nor equal to the 
fatigues of a campaign. The rulers of the 
state, trembling before the wrath of 
heaven, then conceived an idea unparal¬ 
leled in the history of the world. They 
Concluded a formal contract with the 
warlike states of the east, the Tlascalans 
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and the Huexotzincos, upon whom the 
famine had pressed less severely, to hold 
an annual sham fight in a particular place, 
between an equal number of warriors, 
apparently with the idea of providing the 
necessary victims for the services of the 
gods from the prisoners who should then 
be taken. As a matter of fact, during the 
years of famine such battles took place 
several times ; but after that time had 
passed by the warlike disposition of the 
Aztecs provided a number of sufficient 
victims from real warfare, and mimic 
warfare became superfluous. 

The greater the power and prestige of 
the Mexicans grew, the more oppressive 
they found it to have exactly in front 
of the gates of their capital an almost 
independent community ruled by its own 
kings, the sister town of TlateiuJco. The 
time when this state could have rivalled 
Mexico in glory and splendour had long 
passed away, but there remained a 
hostile disposition which was apparent 
in all kinds of little animosities. The 
Mexicans, naturally, only waited for a 
favourable opportunity to take their 
Th Ki f reven £ e * or these ; but, con- 
'pi \ 1 T* ° f sidering the number of enemies 
that the y had both wit hin and 
n without their realm, it was a 
hazardous act to endanger peace at the 
gates of the capital by any show of aggres¬ 
sion. It fell out exactly in accordance 
with their wishes that the king of Tlate- 
lulco entered into a most traitorous 
compact with their enemies at a time when 
the wars against the Chalca claimed the 
undivided attention of the Mexicans. 

When Montezuma again returned to 
Tenochtitlan from the successful campaign 
in the south, he turned his overpowering 
forces on Tlatelulco ; and, in the battles 
which followed, the allies, as usual, failed 
to come to the help of its short-sighted 
king, who lost his throne and his life. In < 
spite of this the Mexicans were satisfied 
with setting up a vassal king of Tlate¬ 
lulco in the person of a governor who 
was unconditionally subject to themselves. 
But although Moquihuix owed his eleva¬ 
tion entirely to his uncle, Montezuma, the 
deeply rooted aversion of the people of 
Tlatefulco from their more fortunate rivals 
I won him over in the course of time. 

When Axayacatl, in the year 1468, 
ascended the throne of Tenochtitlan after 
the death of Montezuma, Moquihuix made 
the attempt to win back the independence 
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of his little state by force of arms. The 
struggle is said to have lasted full five 
years before the powerful Mexicans suc¬ 
ceeded in definitely crushing the resist¬ 
ance of their neighbour. We see by this 
fact how the singularly loose organisation 
of the states allowed a little band of brave 
and determined warriors to threaten the 
existence even of a powerful kingdom, so 
long as they could rely upon the sym¬ 
pathies of its remaining subjects. After 
the subjection of Moquinuix, the Mexicans 
did not again commit the folly of planting 
the seeds of disunion so close to the centre 
of their kingdom. Tlatelulco ceased to 
exist as an individual town ; it was incor- 


conquests at a late period and of no great 
extent. Only the portions of Michuacan 
on their immediate boundaries were sub¬ 
ject to their rule ; with the Tarascos, who 
dwelt farther west and extended to the 
seaboard, they never really measured their 
strength. On the Pacific coast the influ¬ 
ence of the central states spread first 
wa a toward the south. But it was 
Aztec***** no * exclu si ye ly the kings of 
Influence Tenochtitlan who made towns 
and princes tributary to them¬ 
selves in this district ; the Tezcucans also 
had vassals here. It has been already 
observed that the Mexican power was 
confined to a few fortified towns in the 


porated with Tenochtitlan, from which it Zapotec country ; but on the north-west 
had long been divided only by a canal, and and south, beyond the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
those of its inhabitants who did not submit tepee, numerous vassal princes seem to 
to the new order of things were banished, have recognised their suzerainty. 

Tenochtitlan, by its union with Tlate* On the east wide districts were subject to 
lulco, now acquired a considerable exten- the central power. If originally the kings 
sion of territory, security against con- of Tezcuco had here overshadowed the 
tinually threatening danger, and an extra- Aztecs, yet the latter, in course of time, 
ordinary increase of power. In the whole had gained the upper hand, owing to the 
of Central America down to the Isthmus peaceful inclinations of the princes of 
of Tehuantepec, and northward from that Tezcuco, and by availing themselves of 
point, the Tlatelulca had been every opportunity which the Mexicans 
of* Mexican ener £ et i c traders, and nearly afforded them. The king of Tenochtitlan 
Power***** * le comnlerce between the undoubtedly may be reproached for having 
north and the south had traitorously employed his regency during 
passed through their hands. Of all the the minority of Nezahualpilli to aggrandise 
states in and around Anahuac the Tlaz- himself at the expense of the allied king- 
caltecs were almost their only rivals in this dom ; but, in fact, even upon the east, the 


department, although their traffic was car¬ 
ried on rather among the states upon the 
gulf than upon the Pacific coast. 

Hitherto the feeble character of their 
home policy had at times unfavourably 
influenced the commercial undertakings 
of the Tlatelulca, but after the Mexicans 


influence of the Aztecs was preponderant 
and overspread the states on the coast of 
the Mexican Gulf from Panuco in the north, 
through the district of the Huastecs and 
Totonacs, as far south as Xicalanco and 
Nonohualco to the borders of Yucatan. 

However, in the immediate neighbour- 


had gained possession of the town the 
business interests of its inhabitants were 
also under Mexican protection. From this 
time onward the Mexican merchants play 
an important part as forming the recon¬ 
noitring and intelligence department of 
the Mexican armies, and as opening the 
way for acts of aggression in all their wars. 

Cinder Axayacatl the kingdom ofTenoch- 
titlan reached its widest extent. The 
Mexican power went at least so far north¬ 
ward as to overpass the mountain range 
which surrounds the high valleys of 
Anahuac. Here Tula and Tulancingo 
represent the extreme outposts, the con¬ 
nection of which with the Aztec kingdom 
was neither firm nor lasting; Moreover, 
upon the west the Mexicans made 


hood of these allied central powers there 
existed a point of continual disturbance 
which was a refuge for all those who 
wished to escape the ever-increasing 
tyranny of the Aztecs; this was the 
kingdom of Huexotzinco and the republic 
of Tlazcala. In earlier times 
t It ** 7 krt* 1 had belonged to the 
of the Chichimec kingdom of Tezcuco, 
AlUCS and in the period of persecution 
had lent their support to the legal heir of 
that country, Nezahualcoyotl. But when 
he entered into alliance with the Aztecs* 
with a view to recovering his kingdom, his 
earlier allies broke away from him, and 
from that time forward created uninter¬ 
rupted disturbances upon the boundaries 
of the kingdom. As a result of a whole 
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series of campaigns, Huexolzinco seems 
to have been made tributary—at any rate, 
for some time. But whenever the allied 
kings forced their way into the moun¬ 
tainous country of the Tlazcaltecs, and 
obtained some apparent result by devas¬ 
tating it with fire and sword, the lawless 
spirit of this brave little people invariably 
u A . survivedall the attacks of the 
How t e 2 ec mot j e y vassa [ ar mies of the 

ftg A om . . kings of Anahuac. Though 

was Organised , 

shut in on every side, the 

Tlazcalans maintained * their independ¬ 
ence until the arrival of the Spaniards; 
and the ferocious hatred with which they 
regarded their neighbouring persecutors 
made them the firmest allies of Cortes 
against Tenochtitlan. 

The organisation of the Aztec kingdom 
was essentially the same as that of the 
other Central American states. When they 
had firmly subjugated territories, they 
made tributary vassal kingdoms of them, 
and attempted to secure the fidelity of 
their subject kings by setting up therein 
members of the royal family, or its connec¬ 
tions by marriage. But the Mexicans 
attempted to secure their hold, not only 
upon the thrones of their conquered king¬ 
doms, but also upon the land itself. Each 
successful campaign was followed by free 
gifts of land and people to all those whose 
warlike prowess had contributed to the 
success ; at times we should be correct in 
speaking of an actual colonisation of the 
conquered district. 

Bravery in war was thus stimulated by 
the prospect of a brilliant reward which 
was within the reach of even the humblest 
warrior ; and this newly founded feudal 
aristocracy provided a protection and a 
counterpoise to any yearnings for indepen¬ 
dence that the vassal kings might have had. 
The colonisation and organisation of con¬ 
quests in this manner did not, however, 
extend beyond the country ot Anahuac and 
the districts in the immediate vicinity of its 
p . southern border. Want of 

Conquered by the chiefly prevented the 
Mexicans extension of a similar form 

of government over the 
more distant provinces. But even there a 
victorious campaign was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by the deposition of the reigning 
monarch and his dynasty, and the installa¬ 
tion of a subject king. Provided a specified 
tribute were paid, the conquered province 
remained in other respects almost as 
independent as before. Every year the 


messengers came from Tenochtitlan to 
collect a tribute, in cases where they 
were not permanently settled at the 
court of the vassal king; and, in 
order to ensure obediehce and respect to 
the king and to his land, particular points 
on the most important lines of communi¬ 
cation were strongly fortified and power¬ 
fully garrisoned. 

These posts formed a meeting-place for 
the collectors and for merchants in times of 
peace and a basis for resistance in case 
of revolt. We have particular notice of 
such garrisons in the outlying provinces of 
the Mixtec and Zapotec territory on the 
south, and in the district of the Huaztecs 
and Tontonacs on the east. With all 
these provisions the Mexicans did not 
succeed in preventing frequent, insurrec¬ 
tions, sometimes of a dangerous nature ; 
but in spite of the burning hatred with 
which they were regarded by a great part 
of their subjects, on account of their 
bloody and tyrannical rule, during a whole 
century these subjects never succeeded 
in seriously endangering the existence of 
the empire by a general insurrection. 
M .. Axayacatl, who died in the 

"°fr "• , year1477, after a short but 

Tenochtitlan glorious reign, was followed 
by two monarchs who did 
not attain the fame of their forefathers. 
Tizocic and Ahuitzotl did indeed lead 
the armies of the Aztecs to victory in 
different directions beyond their borders; 
but they had neither the personal qualities 
nor the good fortune to confer any par¬ 
ticular benefits upon the state, the extent 
of which made it more and more difficult 
to rule. But in the person of Monte¬ 
zuma II. a monarch again ascended the 
throne of Tenochtitlan who seemed capable 
of reviving the great traditions of the past. 

Before he ascended the throne he had 
already covered himself with military 
glory, and he made it his particular « 
object to justify the hopes which were 
set. upon his rule; but fortune was not 
particularly favourable to him. In the 
last years of Ahuitzotrs reign belief in the 
invincible powers of the Mexican arms 
had begun to grow visibly weak ; the 
Zapotecs had recovered their complete 
independence, and in Tlazcala the 
i Mexicans had again. received a defeat. 
A few isolated successes did not enable 
Montezuma, by means of a sensational 
victory, to remove the impression of 
the discomfitures they had suffered. 
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Prospects for the future within the 
realm were also threatening ; the alliance 
between Mexico and Tezcuco, upon which 
the power of the central states had 
hitherto chiefly rested, began to grow 
weaker and weaker. Nezahualpilli, al¬ 


though his bravery had been proved upon 
many a field, had, like his predecessors, 
w been no lover of war ; and it 

was owing, for the most part, to 
A, 1 * k the influence of the confedera- 
o reac ery ^ j Qn ^hat he had supported the 


Mexicans in their restless desire for exten¬ 


sion of territory, while at times he had 
stood aside and remained neutral. So it 


was no wonder if the kings of Tenochtitlan 
became more and more convinced that they 
were the sole repositories of strength and 
power, and that the other confederates 
had no right to equal prestige or to an 
equal share in the spoil. Their exaggerated 
opinion of themselves led to arrogance ; 
and this produced distrust upon both 
sides, resulting in secret enmity. 

The Mexicans began to conceive the 
plan of attacking their previous con¬ 
federates upon the first opportunity, and 
reducing them to the position of vassal 
states. During an unsuccessful war 
against Tlazcala in the year 1512, which 
the Aztecs and Tezcucans undertook in 


common, Montezuma is said to have 
carried his faithlessness so far as to have 


himself fighting for the independence of his 
father's kingdom when he openly raised 
the standard of revolt. He did not suc¬ 
ceed in maintaining himself any length of 
time in Tezcuco ; but in the northern 
provinces he found numerous supporters. 

There he might reckon upon the help of 
all those who feared that the victory of 
Cacama would mean the establishment 
of an exclusively Mexican dominion ; and 
so lie succeeded not only in utterly de¬ 
feating an army that Montezuma sent 
against him but also in making progress, 
slowly but steadily, forward, until he so 
threatened Tezcuco that Cacama preferred 
to conclude peace with him on condition 
of dividing their father's kingdom. 

The kings of Anahuac must undoubtedly 
have heard long ago of the appearance 
of wonderful foreigners who had come 
oversea from the east into the neighbour¬ 
ing district. The extensive trade and the 
admirable organisation of traffic in the 
kingdom of Anahuac and the neighbouring 
provinces would certainly have brought 
them rumours, and perhaps particular 
information, concerning the first appear- 
a . ance and the further progress 
pan tar s 0 f these foreigners who for 

Natives * * ast twent y*fi ve years had 
1 been spreading over the 

islands and on the south. What super¬ 
stitious ideas were excited by this occur- 


left the confederates in the lurch during rence can be understood from the 

a battle, and to have even entered into important place given to discussions 

treasonable correspondence with the in the later historians as to whether 


Tlazcalans. Nezahualpilli did not find 
courage to avenge this insult by an open 
declaration of war, but from this time the 
confederates regarded one another as 
enemies, and when Nezahualpilli died, four 
years later, hostilities broke out openly. 

The king of Tezcuco had neglected to 
choose his successor during his lifetime, 
so Montezuma was able to obtain the 
election of a prince whom he hoped to use 
according to his desires. Cacama was 
TtaNftw Montezuma's own nephew, and 

Kiftcof ^ were a man °* stron R 
Ttceuco character the fact had never 
yet been made manifest. 


the appearance of the Spaniards had 
any connection with the old prophecies, 
which spoke of an entire revolution of 
their conditions of life, which should come 
forth from the east. At any rate, as 
regards the Spaniards, the belief of the 
natives that their appearance was con¬ 
nected in some way with the promised 
return of Quetzalcoatl was to them a help 
no less important than was the universal 
enmity with which the nations of Central 
America regarded the Mexican dominion. 

This hatred brought to their side the 
large bands of native allies who helped them 
to overcome all the difficulties which con- 


Character, indeed, was far more apparent 
in his brother Ixtlilxochitl, who, though 
younger, had made a name for himself as a 
warrior during his father's lifetime. But 
all his attempts to prevent the election of 
Cacama were unsuccessful; and a!s he 
regarded his nephew merely as Monte¬ 
zuma's tool, ixtlilxochitl might suppose 
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fronted the passage of a few hundred men 
into the centre of these extensive states, 
while the religious awe in which they 
j were held afforded them a friendly recep¬ 
tion and a firm footing on the coast-land, 
and cleared the way for their entrance into 
Mexico—an entrance which implied the fall 
of the ancient kingdoms of Central America. 



MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
VANISHED RACES 
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■"THE southern extremity of the Cordil- 
* leras or the Andes is formed of one 
mountain chain ; but twenty-six degrees 
south of the equator they divide into two 
ranges which diverge more widely as they 
proceed northward. At first these enclose 
only a narrow tableland, on which one or 
two lalce systems are to be found ; after¬ 
wards the mountain ranges become more 
complex. Between the main ridges and 
parallel with them long valleys form a river¬ 
bed to which the streams on the heightsat 
either hand contribute until the river is 
strong enough to force a passage through 
some outlet in these mountain walls. On 
'the west the rivers, after a precipitous 
descent, rush wildly down across the 
narrow strip of barren coast-land to the 
ocean. On the east, after a fall quite as 
abrupt, they reach the wooded lowlands 
and feed the great river system of La 
Plata, the Amazon, and the Orinoco. 

Many of the valleys lie at very consider¬ 
able heights—the level of Lake Titicaca is 
more than 12,600 feet above the sea; 

g uito has an elevation of 9,380 feet; and 
ogota 8,750 feet. Yet it is not difficult 
to understand why it was only here that 
the native South American civilisation 
could take root and develop* With the 
exception of occasional tracts, the narrow 
Cradu stri P °* c° ast - lan( i tying 

South Am.riean between the mountains 
ci.hu.4Jb., and the sea upon the west 

cwdUfttloa Js not actual fy sterile. Or 

at least is not wholly incapable of cultiva* 
tion. But- the almost entire absence of 
rainfall throughout the year, and the heat 
of a tropical sun, whose rays are here 


nearly vertical, destroy all beginnings of 
vegetation before they have sufficiently 
established themselves to afford shade and 
protection to their own roots or to under- 
tk. growth. At intervals, in the 

Features of lon £ stretc b ? f coast-line 

~ streams and rivers descend 
thei,ouatry {romthe mountains> but the 

scanty limits of the level country afford 
them no space for development. So at 
the melting of the snows they rush down as 
devastating torrents to the sea, while in 
the dry seasons they are either dried up 
entirely or contain so little water that 
a narrow belt of vegetation in the 
immediate neighbourhood of their banks 1 
is^all that can find a bare subsistence. 

If on the western side it is the almost 
entire absence of rainfall which precludes 
human habitation and progress, upon the 
east the excessive rainfall is equally 
unfavourable to human industry. Here, 
too, {dt the most part, the mountain face 
descends abruptly. But beneath it spreads ‘ 
a boundless expanse of lowland over which; 
the rivers flow but gently. When the' 
mountain streams frre swollen by the melt¬ 
ing snow, these rivers rise high above their 
banks; districts of such extent are then 
so inundated that the boundaries even 
between the most important river systems 
disappear, and a canoe caii be borne from 
one river to the next. Here also primitive 
man, with his rude implements, could gain 
no sufficient footing to enable him to 
wrest from Nature the means of life. Nor 
was any such struggle necessary; from 
the wealth of her tropical abundance 
Nature afforded him only too easily the 
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means of satisfying his modest require¬ 
ments, and he became a wanderer with 
no definite or settled dwelling-place. 

Thus there remained for man’s habita¬ 
tion only that huge mountain mass which 
bears in its long folds the peaks and ranges 
of the Cordilleras, and forms low valleys 
between its mountain arms. It rises above 
p i in sea ’l e vel to a height of 

FninittTe severa i thousand feet, almost to 

H*k f n the snow-line of the Alpsj but 

111 01 the temperature that prevails 
even at this height in tropical latitudes is 
by no means unfavourable to man and to 
his requirements. Primitive man here 
found that most indispensable of all 
requisites, water — water in sufficient 
abundance to fertilise the soil, and yet 
not so abundant as to be an invincible 
enemy; water, too, that presented him 
with provision in the fish which were 
found m the greater and smaller lakes, into 
which brook or river swelled when its 
course was dammed ; and these fish could 
be caught even with the primitive imple¬ 
ments of early times. 

Here the forest offered him a refuge, and, 
in the next stage of his progress, material 
for his inventions. The rocks which the 
mountain torrents brought down to him 
were ready for him to build with. In 
the Cordilleras of South America he 
found two more precious gifts, which had 
the greatest influence upon the develop¬ 
ment of his civilisation—the potato, which 
grew even upon the heights where the maize 
could not flourish; and the llama, the house¬ 
hold animal of the American continent, 
which bore man’s burdens, clothed him 
with its wool, and fed him with its meat. 

All these conditions were perhaps not 
equally favourable over the whole of 
that great stretch of country which forms 
the region of the South American civilisa¬ 
tion ; yet it is plain from what has been 
already said that the natural conditions con¬ 
tributing to the development of a civilisa- 
H M . tion were at hand. At any rate, 

Assisted * even * n remotest anti- 
D«v*topa«at quity, *he Se conditions raised 
culture to 3 higher plane 
than it attained at that time among the 
inhabitants of the rest of South America, 
The knowledge of the "proper mode of 
preparing the manio<? and skill in pottery' 
ware seem to spring from those ancient 
civilised influences wfeich proceeded* from 
the peoples of the Cordilleras, apparently 
; froth ih$ range of Bolivia, where they were 


more widely extended than elsewhere. 
It is in this region that we must seek for 
the early home, not only of many un¬ 
civilised peoples of South America, but 
also of all the civilised peoples; as is 
apparent from the fact that in South 
America all tradition points to the pro¬ 
gress of civilisation from south to north, 
whereas in the districts of Central America 
the contrary was the case. The civilisation 
actually attained, though its development 
was by no means uniform, is, on the whole, 
of a higher standard as we penetrate 
southward. For this reason, and also 
because in the extreme north this civilisa¬ 
tion existed undisturbed at the time of the 
Spanish invasion, while at the same time 
in the south numbers of older states had 
been absorbed by the Incas, we shall 
begin our narration of the ancient history 
of these civilisations from the north. 

The most northerly of the civilised 
districts of South America is that of 
the Chibchas. For philological reasons 
attempts have been made to Aiow the 
relation of the Chibchas to oti^r races, 
and in particular to those that inhabit the 
most southerly regions of Central America 
„ # immediately on the north of 

om« o i s th mU s of Panama; it 

CKikoHfe* has thus been inferred that 
the Chibchas emigrated to their 
later settlements from the north. Others, 
also, have attempted to identify scattered 
Chibcha bands in Costa Rica, which are 
said to have arrived there from the south. 
But if even their connection with races 
living outside their boundaries should be 
established, yet the peculiar nature of the 
Chibcha civilisation in Colombia justifies 
us in disregarding the historical import¬ 
ance of these, and confining our attention 
to the Chibchas themselves. 

Their district lay upon the eastern bank 
of the central river of Magdalena, from 
which it was divided by a high range of* 
mountains stretching from Rio Funza on 
the south as far as Carare and Sogamoso 
on the north and penetrated by no river 
of any importance, On the east it borders 
on the Cordilleras themselves. In a few 
places there were passes across those 
mountains, known to the Chibchas even 
then, and on the north-easterly comer, in 
the later San Juan de los Llanos, there 
seems to have been from early times 
communication between the inhabitants 
of the highland and those of the lowland 
upon the east, A high tableland, intersected 
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by numerous rivers, for the most part 
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o t small importance, covered with a 
great number of large or small lakes, and 
bounded by the two river systems above 
mentioned—such is the district of the Chib- 
chas. It has an area of about 500 square 
miles, and was tolerably thickly populated 
at the time of the conquest. In the Chibcha 
traditions there is nothing 
chibeha t to lead us to conclude that 
r * ge “ 0 their immigration into this 

rea 1 a ^ district was of a late date. 
Their religious ideas invariably preserve 
the tradition of an early period of develop¬ 
ment ; and so closely were their con¬ 
ceptions bound up with the localities 
in which the Spaniards met with them 
that they seero^to have considered them¬ 
selves as %|ftfchthonous. This is their 
legend cOtSertting the creation of man. 
I After C^nirtigagua had created heaven 
and earth, an^atd sent out the birds that 
brpught light mto all countries, a lovely 
worfcan named Bachue, or Furachogue, is 
said to have risen from the lake of Iguaque, 
on the north-east of Tunja, with a child 
three years old upon her arm, and to have 
built for herself a hut not far from there in 
a flowery valley, to have cultivated the 
ground, and to have carefully bi ought up 
the child. When the boy had become a 
itian she is supposed to have married him, 
an$ to have presented him with a progeny 
so Numerous that the surrounding country 
was occupied and peopled by it. When 
they grew old, the couple wandered back 
to the lake of Iguaque, and there took leave 
of their posterity, and disappeared again, 
in the form of two giant snakes, into the 
lake from which they had first come forth. 

In spite of this and similar legends it is 
doubtful whether the first home of the 
Chibchas is rightly to be placed in the 
river district of the Magdalena. It must 
be noticed that they were there surrounded 


neighbours, the Quitus, by the deep 
depression which the valley of the lea 
River and the lake of Cocna makes in the 
Cordilleras at the sources of the Magda¬ 
lena, and there arc >no coincidences in 
religion or civilisation to point to an earlier 
close connection between these peoples. 
Similarly upon the north there is abso¬ 
lutely no race or district which the Chib¬ 
chas can be shown to have reached, 
carrying with them germs of the civilisation 
which brought forth a rich harvest in the 
river system of the Magdalena. 

From the earliest times the Chibcha 
district must have been divided into a 
number of little communities about as 
numerous as the towns were later on ; for 
over each of these settlements, with the 
districts surrounding them, a cacique 
continued to rule in later times. At first, 
all of these towns were of an equal import¬ 
ance, were independent of each other, and 
perhaps were connected in groups merely 
by their common veneration of certain 
sacred shrines ; but in the course of time 
some of these petty monarchs began to 
enrich themselves at the expense of their 
neighbours. Around each nu¬ 
cleus thus formed, other families 
had gathered by degrees, under 
compulsion or persuasion, until 
at last five caciques divided the govern¬ 
ment of the district, almost all the 
other local caciques being dependent 
upon them. This distribution was not 
definitely settled once for all, but each of 
the five head caciques (the “ kings ” of the 
Spaniards) was continually attempting to 
aggrandise himself at the expense of the 
others. The period immediately preceding 
the Spanish arrival was one of furious 
struggle ; its result would undoubtedly 
have been the closer incorporation of the 
political groups upon the highland of 
Bogota if the Spaniards had not indis- 


A Period 
of Racial 
Struggle 


by people with whom they were in a ^riminately subjugated all the kings and 
state of continual war, and whose language ^citended their power over a district which 

..... 1 — _ _ _J i.1 _1 I t 1 1 . ■» 1 1 1 1 • r 


k was in no way related to their 

JirrSSti** TI: Moreover, the character 
. « . of their civilisation was so 

y entirely different that we can 

hardly believe the Chibchas to be a branch 
of the race surrounding them which had 
attained a higher cultivation under the 
influence of more favourable conditions., 
It is. impossible, also, to establish any’ 
donnetetion between the Chibchas and the 
other civilisations of the south. They 
were divided from their nearest civilised 
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reached far beyond the boundaries of 
the old Chibcha kingdom. 

Of the five states which divided the 
district of Chibcha in the century imme¬ 
diately preceding the arrival of the 
Spaniards, the first was known' as Zippa, or 
Bogota, after the name of its governor, 
which is said to mean the sun; the 
Spaniards gave this name to the capital 
of the country. The four others were as 
follows: the state of Zaque or Hunsa, 
with its capital Tunja; the state of 
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Sogamoso, the priestly kings of which only the lake of Guatabita remained as 
bore the title of Iraca ; Guatabita, which a memorial of the universal flood. The 
lay on the lake of the same name ; and details of this legend reflect a high 
lastly Tundama, to which belonged the veneration for the powers of Nature which 
extreme north-east of the district, from is a characteristic feature in the religion 
the line of the Cordilleras to the later San of the Chibchas. Mountain and rock, tree 
Juan de los Llanos. Although in later and shrub, but especially water, brooks 
times the central point of political power and lakes, were considered by them as 
M th 1 • i was *° b e * ounc * * n states inhabited by divine beings, and were 
Hero° f* ICM °* Tunja and Bogota, yet the objects of particular veneration. 
th^Chibchftt tra dition °f ^e Chibchas re- This veneration showed itself especially 
e corded that this condition of in pilgrimages, dances, and the burning 

affairs was of recent^establishment. Be- of incense, and in the bringing of costly 
tween the states of Tundama, Sogamoso and presents. The Chibchas offered these 
Guatabita the traditions made no difference divinities objects peculiarly suitable for 
as regards the period of their foundation, decoration and sacrifice, since their dis- 
But if their religious and mytho- trict provided them with many precious 
logical circumstances be considered, we stones, especially emeralds, and also with 
may assert that Tundama was rather on gold. They had the greatest skill in 
the circumference of the Chibcha civili- beating out gold and then tastefully inlay- 
sation, of which Sogamoso formed the ing it with jewels. Hence their offerings 
political centre, during that period which were especially suitable for the service of 
immediately preceded the rise of Zaque the gods, and the habit of making these 
and Zippa; whereas Guatabita formed offerings turned their artistic tendencies 
the oldest religious centre of the whole area into particular channels. This custom no 
of Chibcha population. Here, on the lake doubt contributed not a little to the 
of Guatabita, tradition placed all those unusually high development of the gold- 
events of the past which served to explain smith's art among the Chibchas. The sites 
the conditions of the present. Here in . f of their worship—both of the 
particular was placed the battle between R e iC# ® * gods and of the dead who were 
the mythological hero of the Chibchas, ciWIUatioft connecte( i with them—caves, 
Bochica, who was certainly an incarnation ,v a lakes, and similar places, conse- 
of the sun, and his wife Chia, an incarnation quently provide a rich hunting-ground, and 
of the moon, who was as wicked as she was one only too easily attainable, for the 
beautiful. According to tradition, the costly antiquities of the Chibcha civilisa- 
Chibchas, at their first appearance, were tion. From the Spanish conquest to the 
mere savages living in the valley of the most recent times treasures to a large 
Funza River, which was then entirely amount have been gathered from such 
surrounded by mountains upon the south, places, for the most part to be melted 
Bochica came to bring them the blessings down and coined into money. It is only in 
of civilisation ; he taught them how to more recent times that greater respect has 
cultivate the maize and potato, to make begun to be shown to these remains of a 
them garments by spinning yarn, and to ‘ remarkable civilisation. Fortunately, a 
live as.an organised community. But Chia sufficient number of the inexhaustible and 
everywhere opposed his efforts towards valuable antiquarian relics of the country 
civilisation, and when she saw that in spite has come down to us to enable us to form 
of her energy the work of Bochica became a judgment about them. 

Th Flood more an( * more successful, she The lakes—and especially the lake of 
in Chibcha da.mmed U P the outflow of the Guatabita—were localities much fre- 
Lccend Funza until its waters filled quented for the purpose of making reli- 
up the whole valley, and only gious offerings. The festival sacrifices 
a few of the inhabitants succeeded in which the newly elected monarch offered 
escaping to thp highest peaks. Thereupon in the lake of Guatabita even in later 
anger overcame Bochica. He banished times gave rise to the fairy legend of El 
Chia ffpm the earth, and put her into \ Dorado, the golden man, who is said to 
the hekyen as the moon ; then with his have been thrown into the lake of Guata- 
lightning he split the enclosing valley bita. The proceedings were as follows: 
wall, so that the waters rushed out in In all the Chibcha states the accession of 
*the ijnighty waterfall of Tequendama, and a new monarch was celebrated with 
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prolonged religious ceremonies. His coro¬ 
nation was preceded by long and strict 
fasting ; and at the end of this time of 
penance, sacrifices and festivals of unusual 
extravagance took place. But in Guatabita 
the following ceremony closed the festival. 

The inhabitants of the whole land came 
together in procession to the shores of 
the lake, and on the day of coronation 
the priests brought the young ruler from 
his place of penance to the lake, where a 
vessel awaited his arrival, richly loaded 
with the most expensive offerings of gold 
and emeralds. The four most important 
caciques, clothed in their richest and most 
brilliant robes, entered the vessel; on the 
shore of the lake, to the accompaniment of 
offerings of incense, which were continued 
throughout the whole crowd of people there 
gathered together, the new monarch was 
clothed in festival robes by the priests, 
smeared with a sticky kind of earth, and 
then powdered from head to foot with 
gold dust. Gleaming like the sun—and in 
most of the Chibcha states the kings were 
considered as descended from the sun— 
he, too, entered the vessel, took his place 
* among his caciques, and was 
« 1 ?.. a# . then rowed out upon the lake. 

their Qod* ° * n t ^ ie 

boat was stopped, and now the 

monarch offered to the gods, who were 
supposed to inhabit the lake, the rich store 
of offerings, while the people on shore 
celebrated the sacrifice by dancing to the 
accompaniment of musical instruments 
until the monarch reached the land again, 
and then for the first time began to take 
part in a festival continued for many days. 

Though this mode of sacrifice was pecu¬ 
liar to Guatabita, yet the holy sacrificial 
spots were constantly visited by both the 
rulers and the subjects of the other Chibcha 
states. There were a large number of 
sacred lakes which were regarded as proper 
places for sacrifice, and were connected by 
high roads carefully kept in repair for the 
convenience of the pilgrims. Upon all 
extraordinary occasions—famines and epi¬ 
demics, victorious battles, and at other 
times also—the kings of the different states 
ordained festival pilgrimages in which 
almost the whole people took part; for 
such pilgrimages were not only a duty 
that they owed to the gods, but were at 
the same time a festival for the people, 
who were then allowed free indulgence in 
all sensual pleasures. The main objective 
of all pilgrimages was Guatabita, the spot 


most highly and widely revered in the 
whole Chibcha district. Probably even 
now the lake contains immense riches, 
which were poured into it in the shape of 
offerings. Repeated attempts to drain it 
have twice been partially successful. 
Search upon the districts around the 
banks has brought to light gold to the 
▲ r k r va l ue °f thousands of pounds, 
Bound**., although it was only the ordi- 
Treasures nar y inhabitants who offered 
their gifts upon the shore. 
What boundless treasures must be 
hidden in that lake ! For not only the 
rulers of Guatabita, but each “ usaque,” 
“ guecha,” and, in fact, everybody of any 
social position whatever, was rowed out 
a short distance upon the lake and 
made his offering as nearly as possible 
at the central point of the sacred locality. 

When the Spaniards came into the 
Chibcha district, Guatabita had lost its 
independence, and formed a part of the 
kingdom of Zippa, or Bogota. But that the 
religious centre was situated originally 
in Guatabita, and not in the new seat 
of power, is proved by the fact that 
Bogota is never mentioned in the mytho¬ 
logical and legendary traditions, while 
the most extensive and most elaborate 
cycle of legends centres round Guatabita. 

Side by side with Guatabita, Sogamoso 
(Sugamuxi) undoubtedly possessed some 
religious importance. The little state 
which bears this name lay on the eastern 
boundary of the Chibcha district, where 
f wo difficult passes over the eastern Cor- 
rdilleras make communication possible 
with the lowland of Llanos. The develop¬ 
ment of many religious customs shows 
that the two states here came into contact, 
and that their communication was not 
without influence upon the Chibchas, 

The bloodless worship which the Chib¬ 
chas offered to Nature, natural objects, 
and especially water, held the first place in 
Guatabita. But their religion was by no 
- k . means entirely composed of 
5«n-wors p guc j 1 harmless conceptions; 

Chib* h h uman sacrifice formed an 
c a integral portion of their sun- 
worship. They certainly believed that the 
sun had been created by Chiminigagua, 
But this inexplicable creator seems never^ 
to have enjoyed divine honours, while the 
worship of the sun is everywhere to be 
found, as in the case of the Dorado 
ceremonies at Guatabita. The especial 
servants of the sun were the priestnodd, 
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the 11 jeques,” who were well organised and 
united oy strict rules; as in the case of 
all early peoples, they exercised a wide 
influence upon the country and its in¬ 
habitants. The training to which the j eques 
were obliged to submit reminds one of 
the manner in which the medicine-man 


of the North American savages was forced 
luts w i *° £ a * n a reputation for holi- 

Ckihch* ^ ness ; ^ Ut * n Case P r0 " 
Household* cess was more systematic. Not 
* every man was at liberty to 

E reclaim himself as an intermediary 
etween God and man. The priestly caste 
was already one of the estates of the realm : 
the position passed from uncle to nephew, 
the usual line of succession among the 
Chibchas. A period of penance and pre¬ 
paration extending over many years had 
to be passed through, and the permission 
of the monarch obtained. 


Among the Chibchas every house had 
its own fetishes : these were little shape¬ 
less human figures, in the case of the rich 
families made of gold, while those of the 
poor were of clay; they almost always 
contained an interior receptacle for offer¬ 
ings. Besides these there was a large 
number of inferior divinities, to which 
no especial priests were attached, but 
which special classes of the people wor¬ 
shipped—a worship which might become 
universal on particular occasions. The 
temples with their priests were employed 
for a very anthropomorphic form of sun- 
worship, and all the celestial bodies were 
considered as the satellites of the sun. 


Sacrifices of blood, and particularly 
human offerings, appear almost exclu¬ 
sively in the sun-worship. The mode of 
sacrifice was peculiar. The chosen victim 
was conveyed to a mountain-top upon 
which the rays of the rising sun smote. 
Here he was killed at the moment when the 
sun rose above the horizon, and the rock 
was smeared with his warm blood so that 
the sun could immediately derive nourish- 

Cmel Forms ment theretrom - A similar 
of Hum** conception lay at the bottom 
Sacrifice* °* anot her peculiarly horrible 
form of sacrifice. In this case 
the victim was brought to the appointed 
place, bound to the top of mastlike poles, 
and slowly done to death with arrows 
and spears, while the priests caught the 
blood that streamed down and offered it 
to the images in the temple. Greater 
refinement is apparent in another mode of 
human sacrifice, where the idea that the 
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victim is identified with a divinity is 
prominent. This idea is borrowed from 
Aztec customs. It is remarkable that 
for this purpose there were chosen only 
boys who belonged to the races living 
in Llanos, on the east. 

This circumstance is also cPnnected with 
the fact that the sun rises in the east and 
points to the eastern origin of the primitive 
Chibchas. From the later Sa.n juan .de 
los Llanos there was carried on a regular 
trade in small boys, whose navels were cut 
immediately after their birth as a mark 
that they were destined for sacrifice 
to the sun. When six or eight years old, 
they were brought into the towns by mer¬ 
chants, and the caciques purchased one 
or more of these sacred boys in pro¬ 
portion to their wealth. Until fifteen years 
of age they were honoured almost like 
divinities. They lived in the temples, 
where the priests were their servants ; 
they acted as intermediaries between 
God and man in the case of suppliants; 
and if they ever left the temple buildings, 
which did not often happen, they weie 
carried in litters, like kings and nobles, 
y K in order that their holy feet 
£ ou | / might not touch profane ground. 
trl 1 Thus they lived until they 
a 9 1 became of age. If such a sacri¬ 
ficial youth found an opportunity to 
commit an act of unchastity, he became 
unfit for sacrifice: he was driven out, and 
sank to the level of an ordinary mortal; 
but otherwise his earthly career ended 
with a great feast in which the Chibchas 
gave full rein to their passion for display 
in processions and musical performances. 

The sacrificial youth was the central point 
of the festival, and when it was at its height 
the heart and entrails were suddenly torn 
from the victim's body amid a deafen¬ 
ing uproar from the mob, his head was 
struck off, and his blood and heart were 
carried to the feet of the gods as rapidly 
as possible. It was supposed, therefore, 
that the gods were supported by the flesh 
and blood of the victim. Both the Chib¬ 
chas and . their priests seem never to 
have practised cannibalism; the corpse 
was secretly buried by the latter, who 
gave out that the sun had eaten it. 

One of the duties pf the priests naturally 
consisted in the regulation of the calendar. 
All that has been said of the complicated 
chronology of the Chibchas, of their three 
different and concurrent methods of 
reckoning the year, is a figment of the 
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imagination, and the pretended calendar 
signs of the Chibchas are a feeble attempt 
at deception. Writing was absolutely 
unknown to the Chibchas; even the 
mnemonic system of the Peruvians—the 
“ quipus"—was never used by them. 
Their year consisted of twelve lunar 
months, which were divided into smaller 
.. divisions according to the 
w;A° 5 CeP phases of the moon. It is 
.T. nw-! k also entirely false that they 
tie 0hlbchftS devoted ten days to religious 
contemplation and retirement, ten to work, 
andten to pleasure. A year of 360 days 
would naturally have brought them into 
obvious contradiction with the seasons; and 
as, for religious reasons, the priests care¬ 
fully watched the sun, they were probably 
able to make the year coincide with the 


a little plateau on the right bank of the 
upper Magdalena River, are to be found 
remains of an ancient American civilisation 
presenting peculiar characteristics. The 
ruins are now named San Agustin, after a 
miserable village which was, founded in 
the previous century by the natives who 
felled the quina-wood; but what its 
ancient name was, and who the people 
were who left such remarkable memorials 
behind them, are still wholly uncertain. 

The Chibcha civilisation never extended 
so far, but with no other of the races with 
which the Spaniards came in contact can 
these antiquities be connected. At the 
time of the Spanish conquest, and also 
according to Chibcha traditions, though 
these do not go back very far, this district 
was inhabited by the wild hordes of the 



sun, though perhaps by arbitrary methods. 
The pillars found among people whose 
architecture has advanced very little 
have frequently been considered as dials or 
gnomons. It is certainly remarkable that 
in the Chibcha district, where stone 
architecture was entirely unknown up to 
the time ol the conquest, numbers of stone 
pillars have been found, well set up and 
rounded, which apparently fulfilled no 
particular purpose ; they lie there as if 
they had been casually left on the road. 

These may be considered as sun-dials; 
but the entire lack of information as to 
their use, and also the fact that there are 
no traces of them in places which are 
well known to have been thickly popu¬ 
lated, make the theory very doubtful, 
On the south of the Chibcha district, 
and only a few miles distant from it, on 
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Faeces, a race of cannibals and restless 
hunters, upon the lowest planes of 
civilisation, and accounted the most 
dangerous neighbours of the Chibchas. 
The memorials of the San Agustin civilisa¬ 
tion must even then have been in ruins and 
have remained abandoned in the depths 
of the primeval lorest, as they continued for 
Memorial* of anotl ? er three centuries, until 
San Ago*tin , cera ’ n . wood-cutters pene- 
Civiliaation grated into this jungle m their 
search for quina-trees, and, in 
order to prove the truth of their marvellous 
accounts ot numerous temples of human 
figures, brought forth from the darkness of 
the forest the monuments which to-day 
adorn the market-place of San Agustin. 

Upon the wooded hills at the upper 
course of the stream which flows through 
San Agustin and takes its name from the 
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town, the wood-cutters found a number portraits of realities. But in this case the 
of little temples, the construction of which artists laid stress only upon the face and 
is without parallel upon American soil, its expression ; the rest of the body is 
The people who erected them were making never drawn with freedom, but for the 
their first attempts at architecture. They most part is carved in relief upon the 
were unable to work or to build into walls supports, the pillars, or the stones, and 
the stones which the mountain streams the figures are usually dispfoportioned. 
brought down to the tableland which they The clothed legs and the bare feet are 
p inhabited; they therefore sunk often much reduced in size and occasion- 

Primlthre their temples half in the ground, ally disappear in the foundations. Their 
T#f»pieftoff Q rea t blocks of stone were pictures of the human frame display a 
g«t tft set U p s ^ e ^ gi^ in the peculiar kind of clothing, now reminding 
manner of dolmens, forming a four- us of flowing robes and now merely showing 
cornered room small enough to be roofed a waist-cloth. But the torso is nearly 
in by a huge slab. One might be tempted always portrayed as clothed with a sleeved 
to consider these cell-like constructions garment terminating in a band at the 
as burial-places. But nothing has been wrist. As in the case of nearly all South 
found to justify this theory; on the American civilisations, the sculptures of 
contrary, the general character of their San Agustin never display the head bare— 
position shows undoubtedly that they from the square helmet to the carefully 
were intended for temples. It also appears wound turban we have before us almost 
that they were never closed in upon every all the head-coverings which appear in the 
side ; but the monuments clearly show gold-work of the Chibchas and the clay 
sculptured pillars which formed the en- figures of the Peruvians, 
trance, upon the back of which a large The realistic character of these heads 
picture of a god was occasionally drawn, enables us to form some general con- 
At the present time scarcely a temple elusions upon the features of this un¬ 
remains in a sufficient state of preservation - known nation. The noses are 

to enable us to get an accurate plan of it; p * re# strongly proportioned with 

but from the descriptions and drawings of Anutin ^road cartilages, the cheek- 

the first discoverers we are forced to g bones are prominent, the lips 

conclude that the numerous carved stones remarkably protruding and giving an 
which are now lying about in the woods, impression of sensuality where this is not 
and some of which have been brought the result of the artistic mode of represent- 
down to San Agustin, were at one time ing the mouth. The eyes, for the most 
united into a single area of temples con- part, are large, with strongly accentuated 
sisting of little consecrated chambers ; pupils, of almond shape, covered by eye- 
and the considerable number of these brows often well marked. The most 
monuments points to a rich population. carefully carved pillars which formed 
The memorials of San Agustin fall into corresponding pairs display above the 
three classes—supports or pillars, which head-dress the symbolic picture of an 
formed the temple entrance ; altar-stones animal, the head of which is broad and 
sculptured with pictures of the gods in rather flat, the body thick, and the tail 
human form ; and monuments of various long and annulated. 
kinds to which no particular place in The representation has resemblances to 
the temples can be assigned. The the chameleon or to a stumpy lizard; but 
temple pillars display the art of this as it displays many correspondences with 
Th« Art of un ^ nown P e °ple at its highest memorials of a third race, which have 
Unknown development. Though their occasionally been considered as apes, but 
People architectural capabilities were are more properly identified with the 
extremely limited, yet their puma or American lion, this is probably 
plastic art had attained such a pitch the correct interpretation here. Lastly, 
of perfection as to imply a long these “ protectors of divinity ” grasped 
previous period of development. In their weighty clubs in their hands; and 
representations of the gods, symbolical when the figures of the gods are armed, 
tendencies confined the makers to archaic they, too, carry only clubs and staves, 
types; on the other hand, the pillars show .The figures of the gods are far less 
a realism and a characterisation which realistic ; the living element in them is 
. tempt us to suppose that they were constantly overpowered by ornamental 
* 5816 
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tendencies proceeding from symbolism. 
Only occasionally are nose and eyes 
depicted with any reality, and the contour 
of the face is constantly indicated merely 
by three small right angles ; of this there 
are many examples in Chibcha gold-work. 

The most important feature of the gods 
is the mouth; this, too, is often drawn 
at right angles, but almost invariably 
displays a double row of powerful teeth 
from which the four eye-teeth in the 
upper and lower jaws protrude. This 
peculiar arrangement of teeth depicted in 
almost all their representations is an 
important indication for the solution of 
the riddle as to 
the origin of the 
monuments: it 
appears again in 
a large number 
of clay vessels 
with faces on 
them, of Peru¬ 
vian origin, 
which have been 
found in the 
valleys on the 
coast-line from 
Chimu to Santa. 

If we retrace.the 
conceptions upon 
which this facial 
representation 
was founded, a 
clay figure from 
Tiahuanaco leads 
us to the con¬ 
clusion that the 
jaws of the puma 
were thus de¬ 
picted. Thus, we 
are here con¬ 
cerned 
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ape in the act of copulation ; and, as at 
least two undoubtedly phallic represen¬ 
tations have been found in a district of 
this unknown people, an attempt has 
been made to connect them with the 
powers of procreation. But in this case, 
too, we have to deal with the god incarnate 
in a sacred animal, the puma, which is 
devouring the victim that is brought to 
him. Among similar representations there 
exists a fish in the hand of a divine 
figure, and similarly a snake; and in 
another instance the snake is being 
devoured by a very realistic owl. The 
number of sculptured stones around the 

ruins of San 
Agustin is con¬ 
siderable ; but in 
other directions 
similar stones are 
found in isolation 
between the 
Magdalena River 
and Popayan, 
and also in the 
neighbourhood of 
this town. In 
Quito we have no 
instances of stone 
sculptures of this 
character, but all 
the traditions 
concerning the 
worship of the 
bloodthirsty god 
Supay and his 
temples cor re¬ 
spond so well with 
the ruins of San 
Agustin that 
earlier relations 
between these 


« f ui, * THE SUN-GOD OF THE CHIMU PEOPLES , 

CerneG with a The piece of terra-cotta here illustrated, showing the sun-god of the P eo P* es can very 
divinity to whom ancient peoples of Chimu, was discovered near Trujillo by Mr. T. well be presumed, 
the qualities of Hew,tt “*** »*»undoubted, datingpclbi,to soooB.o. In the middle of 


this bloodthirsty beast of prey w«re 
attributed. An excellent support for 
this theory is seen in the fact that occa¬ 
sionally even the images of San Agustin 
hold tiny figures of human victims in 
their hands, which for that reason must be 
children who had not yet been destined to 
sacrifice. These results are also , important 
for the identification of the monuments of 
the third race. Here the animal in one 
instance appears with its long annulated 
tail above a human victim of such small 
proportions that it holds-it in its forearms. 
In this figure investigators have seen an 
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Peru the Marafion and the Santa flow for 
a time northward in two parallel valleys, 
until they pass through the Cordilleras; 
here we shall also meet with a civilisation 
the monuments of which so constantly 
remind us of San Agustin as to lead us to 
the conclusion that in ancient times there 
was one single people of a uniform civilisa¬ 
tion which inhabited the high valleys from 
ten degrees south latitude as far as several 
degrees north of the equator, and that it is 
the remains of these that can be observed 
in the inhabitants of the Santa Valley of 
Quito and of the upper Magdalena. 
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THE STATES OF THE MAGDALENA 

AND THE END OF THE CHIBCHA KINGDOM 


Ia the Days of 
the Legendary 
Kings flf Heroes 


T\HE oldest historical traditions of the 
* Chibchas are connected with Soga- 
moso. A king, Nompanem, is said here to 
have immediately succeeded Bochica, and 
to have reduced the teaching of that hero 
to legal form. But the purity of the old 
teaching was lost among 
his successors. Idacansas, 
related by the legends to 
have been the most famous 
ruler of Sogamoso, is said to have kept his 
subjects in check far more by treachery 
and deceit than by virtue and valour. In 
later times we only hear of quarrels for the 
dominion of Iraca among the different 
caciques who were subject to the kingdom, 
and at the time of the conquest the political 
importance of Sogamoso was entirely 
overshadowed by Zaque and Zippa. 

Side by side with Guatabita and 
Sogamoso, which may be considered as an 
older group of states, owing to the con¬ 
nection of their historical traditions with 
their religious ideas, the kingdoms of 
Zaque of Tunja, and the kingdom of Zippa, 
or Bogota, form a more recent group of 
states, founded on a purely political basis. 
Tradition intimates that they originated 
in a revolt against the ancient kingdoms. 
The first ruler of Tunja, or Hunsa, is said 
to have been set up there by a king of 
Sogamoso; according to some authorities 
the capital, Hunsa, was so called from 
his name Hunsahua, while others assign 
Ramiriqui as the ancient residence of the 
rulers of Tunja. At any rate, these rulers, 
by means of their prowess in war, 
obtained in a short period not only con- 
A King siderable prestige, but also 
of Monster ^dependence When 

Shape . kingdom began to extend 
its boundaries in all direc¬ 
tions, its ruler was no longer satisfied with 
the title “ Usaque,” which he had hitherto 
borne, a title which belonged to most f 5 
the independent and tributary caciques ; 
he therefore assumed the title of “Zaque/' 
by which the rulers of Hunsa are better 


known than by their proper names. Of 
the successors of Hunsahua but little is 
told us, and that little is chiefly legendary. 
For instance, Tomagata is said to have 
been a kind of human monster with four 
ears and a long rat’s tail, who by means of 
his piety acquired all kinds of magical 
powers, which he did not employ for the 
benefit of his subjects. 

Another ruler, whose government lasted 
until the arrival of the Spaniards in South 
America,though not in the Chibcha district, 
has been shrouded in legend. He is said to 
have sprung directly from the sun, the 
rays of which made a daughter of the 
cacique of Guacheta pregnant. As a child 
of the sun he enjoyed reputation for 
many years before he gained any temporal 
power. But when the ruling zaque made 
himself hated by his people for his 
tyranny, Garanchacha placed himself at 
the head of the revolt and easily gained 
a a victory which at once gave him 
OA the position of a zaque. A change 
. q of residence from Ramiriqui to 
e un Tunja (Hunsa) has been ascribed 
to him, and the isolated stone pillars, to 
which reference has been made, have 
been connected with his rule. He is' 
said to have proposed to build a magni¬ 
ficent temple to his father, the sun-god, 
in the neighbourhood of Hunsa, and for 
this reason he had those pillars brought 
from a distance ; they were transported 
only by night, that the people might believe 
that the gods themselves created the 
material for their temples. But before the 
work was ended news came to the king of 
the arrival of the Spaniards on the lower 
Magdalena River, and for this reason the 
temple building was suspended. 

Fully to estimate the value of this 
tradition it is highly important to observe 
that a zaque named Garanchacha can 
find no place in the dynasty of the kings 
of Tunja, at any rate in so far as their 
names have been transmitted to us in 
the histories of the battles with the Zippas. 
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The only kingdom in the Chibcha dis¬ 
tricts upon the history and civilisation 
of which we have any detailed information 
is that of Bogota. Its kings played a 
part similar to that of the Aztecs in Mexico 
and the Incas in Peru, and, like them, 
so attracted the attention of the conquerors 
that other races and states were wholly 
disregarded. It is true that even in this 
case the traditions do not go back very 
far ; and if we consider the entire lack of 
any aids to the memory we cannot be 
surprised at the fact. Originally the ruler 
of Bogota (Bacata) was merely a vassal 
(usaque) of the king of Guatabita. He 
was, however, obliged to protect the south¬ 
west boundaries of his kingdom from the 
constant incursions of the savage cannibal 
Muzos and Panches. The military power 
developed in these efforts very soon gave 
him a considerable preponderance over 
the other usaques, and he became, as 
it were, the generalissimo of the com¬ 
bined forces of Guatabita. 

To protect their boundaries the Chibcha 
rulers in early times formed a special regi¬ 
ment of warriors, the guechas. This force 
The was recru ^ c( l from the whole 
Warrior dominion, underwent special 
Caste' 0 * raining under the king’s per- 
** sonal observation, and was then 
stationed on the borders. As the usaques, 
or caciques, were taken exclusively lrom 
the warrior caste, the road to high position 
lay open to every man who could distin¬ 
guish himself by especial bravery, although, 
as a rule, the usaque nobility stood aloof 
from the lower orders. A kind of military 
organisation existed in times of peace ; 
the usaques upon the borders were the 
commanders of the portions of the warrior 
class there stationed, and brought up their 
contingents if war broke out in another 
part of the district, however distant from 
the boundary entrusted to themselves. 
For this object the separate usaques carried 
different standards by which they could 
be recognised both in battle and in camp. 

The guechas also had a particular dress 
assigned to them. Like all members of 
the Chibcha races, they never wore their 
head bare. They wore a head-dress not un¬ 
like a cap, the hair being closely cropped ; 
and it was a special privilege of their rank 
to pierce their ears, their nostrils, and 
their lips. For each enemy that a guecha 
killed in battle he was allowed to fasten a 
golden ornament in his under lip, a deco¬ 
ration which considerably increased his 


ferocious appearance. The guechas were 
armed with long spears, axes, slings, and 
throwing-sticks, from which they could 
sling shoit, sharply pointed arrows. A 
declaration of war, which was generally 
accompanied with particular formalities, 
was preceded by weeks of religious cere¬ 
monies ; then the usaques and the 
u . guechas put on their most bril- 
c3T liant apparel, which consisted 
JoBaitle of waving feather garments 
gold and precious stones ; and 
they marched out followed by an endless 
company of women, who conveyed pro¬ 
visions and large quantities of the intoxi¬ 
cating chicha for their use. 

It was a peculiar custom to carry with 
them into battle the mummies of famous 
warriors; these were borne into the thickest 
part of the fight upon a richly covered 
litter surrounded by a chosen band of 
picked warriors. As in the case of their 
sacrifices, processions, singing and shout¬ 
ing, the unpleasant din of their instru¬ 
ments played an important part in war. 
The victory was celebrated with weeks of 
festivals and dances and rich thank- 
offerings to the gods ; but a defeat, too, 
was the occasion for expiatory offerings 
to appease the divinities whose anger had 
presumably been aroused. 

From the band of usaques to whom the 
protection of the southern boundary 
was entrusted arose, some two centuries 
before the Spanish arrival, the ruler of 
Muqueta, who is distinguished with the 
title of Zippa and Bogota after his king¬ 
dom had become the most important in 
the Chibcha district. He is said to have 
won his independence from Guatabita by 
availing himself of a festival at the 
sacred lake to make an attack. He may 
have been invited to the festival from 
motives not wholly disinterested ; at any 
rate, it enabled him to win an easy 
victory over his master. He next proceeded 
to extend the boundaries of his king- 
A IT dom at the expense of the 

a p« *r hostile races on the south and 

ofAiiti'vit wes *’ an d rapid successes 
o n iqui y sQon g ave preponder¬ 

ance over the other members of the race. 
Partly by force of arms, and partly by the 
voluntary help of such provinces as were not, 
satisfied with their own rulers, the Zippa 
kingdom increased so rapidly that it was, 
soon able to consider itself as uniting the 
whole Chibcha race under its sway. 
The usual line of succession among the 
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Chibchas, as among many American 
peoples, was from uncle to nephew on the 
sister's side. It was not, however, the 
royal race of Bogota but the race of 
usaques of Chia who appointed the Zippa, 
as appears from the following legend. 

The brother of a cacique of Chia had 
entered upon a liaison with one of the 
cacique's wives, and when this was dis¬ 
covered and he was threatened with death 
on the sacrificial mast, he fled to the court 
of the Zippa. Here he made himself so 
invaluable by his military capacity that 
he was appointed to the succession in 
default of any legal heir/ When his 
brother attained this high position, the 
ruler of Chia began to fear for his personal 
safety. Thanks to the intervention of the 
mother and the sister of the two princes, 
a compact was made according to which 
the son of this sister should succeed the 
cacique of Chia, and should also succeed 
the Zippa in the event 
of his death; and this 
mode of inheritance 
is said to have en¬ 
dured for all future 
time. At the bottom 
of this peculiar cus¬ 
tom, which is cer¬ 
tainly also found 
among the Kak- 
chikel, but with a 
different origin, lies 
the desire to give 
greater security to a 
kingdom composed 
of many little dis¬ 
tricts of doubtful 
fidelity. This could 
be done by appointing 
a mighty vassal, and 
especially a near rela¬ 
tion, as the future 
successor, and by 
providing him with 
the means of seizing 
the power at the 
critical moment. 

Everyone who was 
destined to govern a 
district, small or 
large, had to pass 
through a long period 
of probation. The 
test of continence thereby involved had 
much in common with the probation of 
the priests ; and the priests, too, superin¬ 
tended the ordeal. At the close of it the 
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SPECIMEN OF ANCIENT AYMARA POTTERY 

which merchants 


ornaments for the ears and nose were put 
upon the young warrior in token of his 
high position, and his accession then took 
place accompanied by the most licentious 
festivities. The power which a cacique 
exercised when once he w^s recognised 
was practically unlimited. Each usaque 
possessed in his own province powers 
similar to those of his master in 
his central dominion. To him 
the usaques owed unconditional 
obedience, but they had a power 
of appeal from their master, whereas 
the ordinary subject had none. The 
position passed from uncle to nephew, 
and though each succeeding ruler had to 
be confirmed in his position by the 
monarch, yet the latter could only nomi¬ 
nate a prince of his own to the throne in 
the event of a family of caciques becoming 
extinct, or in case of treachery and rebel¬ 
lion. The gifts and the tribute paid to the 
governor did not 
press heavily upon 
the people, and con¬ 
sisted chiefly of gold 
and woven cloth. 
Arrears, however, 
were rigorously ex¬ 
acted. In the kingdom 
of Zaque emeralds 
formed a costly por¬ 
tion of the tribute. 
The rich mines of 
Muzo, which were 
then in the power of 
hostile savages, were 
but little worked. 
These precious stones 
formed an important 
medium of exchange, 
commerce being 
carried on side by 
side with conflict, 
not only among the 
several Chibcha 
states, but also far 
beyond their boun¬ 
daries. Almost every 
third day was a 
market day, and in 
particular places in 
the Chibcha district 
fairs were held at 
special times, to 
* came in with their 

special wares from the most remote dis¬ 
tricts. Long measure and dry measure 
are said to have been in use ; the medium 
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AYMARA ART: TERRA-COTTA FIGURES FROM BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 
In art the Aymara were in advance of most semi-barbarous peoples. Examples of their pottery, given op this and 
the preceding page, show, both in ornamentation and modelling, that their art had passed the rudimentary stage. 


of exchange consisted of a coinage made 
of fine beaten gold ; and interest was paid 
upon trade debts from the day on which 
they were contracted. Although in this 
manner the most beautiful and costly 
precious stones came into the hands of 
the Chibchas, yet they themselves under¬ 
took mining operations in search of them. 
In Somondoco traces have been found 
showing that they knew how to lay bare 
those veins in the rock which contained 
the emeralds, and to pick out the veins 
with sharp instruments until they yielded 
the precious stones. 

During the last half-century before the 
conquest all the splendours of Chibcha 
&rt were concentrated at the courts of 


the Zaque in Tunja, and Zippa in Bogota. 
It is true that the palaces of these rulers 
were constructed of only wood and straw, 


but the splendid proportions of their 
design impressed even the Spaniards. A 
double wall of palisades surrounded the 
« i a\a palace quarters,which were 

splendid of considerable extent, and, 

P*Ue«ofW°°4 beiflg covered ^ l r00f 

m ' of waterproof tapestry, 
formed a dry promenade. The outer stock- 


large number of rooms wherein the ruler 
and his court resided and where his 
treasures were kept. The buildings in 
which the ruler received his subjects were 
naturally fitted up at the greatest expense. 

As in the case of the temples, so also in 
the palaces of the Zippa, the foundations 
of the main pillars were laid upon the 
corpses of victims who were apparently 
buried alive and crushed to death when 
the pillar was raised ; the offering of their 
blood to the gods was supposed to pre¬ 
serve the house from ill fortune. The 
walls were constructed of wood and the 
roofs of straw, but of these materials 
nothing was visible from within. The 
floor was thickly covered with clean mats ; 
the walls and roof were hung witli different 
coloured tapestry, decorated with golden 
ornaments and richly adorned with pre¬ 
cious stones. The ruler sat upon a throne 
of wood which was richly overlaid with 
gold, surrounded by the highest priests 
and dignitaries. 

No subject dared approach him without 
bringing some gift, and then he was allowed 
to enter only with head bowed and eyes 
fixed on the floor. He was obliged either 


ade was interrupted at intervals with masts. 
It was further decorated with little pieces 
of gold plate; these moved with every 
breath of wind, glistened in the sunlight, 
and made a metallic ndise as they clashed^ 
together. The interior of the court was 
kept scrupulously clean, and contained a 


to maintain this posture or to turn away 
from the king as long as he remained in 
his presence; no one was sufficiently 
honourable to lopk him in the face, 
as to be placed face to face with the 
monarch was equivalent to a sentence of 
death. The ruler’s feet were never allowed 
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to touch the floor ; if the necessities of 
religion or war obliged him to leave his 
palace, he changed his throne for an open 
litter, decorated no less richly with gold 
and precious stones, which was carried on 
the shoulders of four men. A numerous 


escort invariably accompanied the mon¬ 
arch. At the head of the procession were 
a its -a servants who swept the 
AKing with streets before him and laid 

u °. _ w . down carpets; then fol- 
Hundred Wive* lowed a b ^ nd of musicians 


and a numerous bodyguard composed of 
priests and dignitaries. The common 
people, for whom each exit of the ruler was 
a festival, brought up the rear. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
palace, though not within its limits, were 
the dwellings of the king's wives; of these 
the last Zippa is said to have had as many 
as two hundred. Only one among these 
ranked as a legal wife, and her privileges 
were by no means insignificant; among 
others she is said to have had the right 
of enforcing a prescribed period of con¬ 
tinence upon her husband at her death. 
It is related of the wives of the usaques, 
each of whom is said to have had a 


considerable number, that they were 
allowed to punish misconduct in their 
husbands with stripes, as they were not 
subject to the laws which governed the 
common people. Adultery among women 
‘was visited with stern punishment upon 
both them and their paramours; upon 
mere suspicion, upon an incautious word, 
the outraged husband might kill his wife. 

The position of the ruler, as well as of 
individual caciques, was inherited by 
nephews and not by sons, only the personal 
property of the dead man coming to the 
wife and children. Among the ChibcLas, 
on the death of the king and the more 
important dignitaries, certain women and 
servants also followed them into the other 


world. The corpse was quickly embalmed 
and forced into a sitting posture, while 
n...: t the funeral ceremonies went 
on for days with singing and 

of the Chibcha. then the priests 

took the corpse by stealth 
to a secret place and buried it in a deep grave 
—first the mummy, with its costly raiment 
and valuable offerings of gold and precious 
stones, and then, upon a thin covering of 
earth, were laid the women who were to 


accompany the dead man. These women 
were made almost unconscious by means 
of stupefying drugs, and upon them 
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more earth was laid and then a number of 
slaves. The earth was often piled into 
a mound above the whole. After the 
burial the funeral lamentations lasted 
some days longer, being also renewed upon 
the anniversary ; but the general interest 
was quickly concentrated on the new 
ruler, who had meanwhile been under¬ 
going the ordeal previously mentioned. 

In the year 1470 Saguanmachica sat 
upon the throne of Bogota. As the rules 
of the succession ordained, he had governed 
the district of Chia until his predecessor’s 
death. Even at that time the kingdom 
of Zippa had attained important di¬ 
mensions. Saguanmachica, however, con¬ 
tributed not a little by his conquests to 
gain for it that leading position among 
the Chibchas which it retained until the 
arrival of the Spaniards. His predecessors 
had already turned their arms against 
the foreign states around them, and had 
also subdued many of the kindred Chibcha 
peoples. Saguanmachica attacked the 
caciques of Fusagasuga on the farther side 
of the Pasca River and easily won a bril¬ 
liant victory. But it led to important 
consequences; the king of 
Nemequene Guatabita felt himself insecure 

* r * a . and opened hostilities himself 

£tppa King . o anticipate a Zippa attack. 
Saguanmachica energetically repulsed him 
and penetrated into the land of Guatabita ; 
but his victorious career was checked by 
the most powerful Chibcha king, the 
Zaque Michua, of Hunsa, who came to 
the help of Guatabita and threatened 
the boundaries of Bogota. 

Neither of these warriors seems to have 
been prepared for a decisive battle. Affairs 
relapsed to their former position, and the 
robber inroads of the neighbouring savage 
tribes gave the Zippa king so much to 
do that he was obliged to put off his cam¬ 
paign of revenge against the zaque from 
year to year. As soon as Saguanmachica 
had re-established peace upon his borders, 
he again overran the land of Guatabita 
and menaced the Hunsa boundaries from 
that point. But before he reached their 
country Michua marched against him 
with a powerful army, and both leaders 
perished in the furious battle which ensued. 

Success finally rested with the Bogota, 
but, panic-stricken at the death of their 
king, they eventually relinquished the 
fruits of victory and returned home. 
The successor to the Zippa throne was 
Nemequene, the most important ruler 
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vJat the land ever possessed. He, too, 
had previously been cacique of Chia, and 
his nephew, Tisquesusa, succeeded him 
in that position. The Fusagasugas, who 
had recently been subdued, considered 
this a favourable opportunity to regain 
their independence ; at the same time the 
Zipaquira, the Nemza, and those hereditary 
enemies, the savage Panches, made an in¬ 
road into the country. 

Nemequene showed himself equal to 
every danger ; with one army he repulsed 
the external enemy while Tisquesusa sub¬ 
dued the rebels with another. After that 


he took up Saguanmachica’s plans for con¬ 
quest. Guatabita fell into his hands 
rather by treachery than by force. The 
people of Guatabita were the cleverest gold¬ 
smiths in the Chibcha district; they dis¬ 
played the highest skill in covering stone 
figures with finely beaten gold, on which 
those artistic little engravings peculiar to 
the Chibcha art were produced, represent¬ 
ing men and beasts individually and in 
groups. Consequently, every king, every 
usaque, every cacique, was anxious to have 
one or more of the Guatabita goldsmiths. 


Two Warriors 
for One 
Goldsmith 


But the monarch desired to 
turn the artistic skill of his 
subjects to his own advan¬ 
tage, and demanded that two 


warriors should enter his service in return 


of Ubaque in possession of his dominions 
as a vassal prince. While Nemequene was 
thus rounding off the boundaries of his 
kingdom by these little conquests, a grave 
danger was threatening its internal peace. 
The brother of the monarch, who had been 
made governor of Guatabita, succeeded, 
partly by treachery and partly by force, 


Fate of a 

Robber 

Governor 


in getting possession of the 
fortress where the prince of 
Ubaque kept his rich treasures. 
But before the robber could 


carry off his booty he was surrounded by 
the troops of the Ubaque, reduced to starva¬ 
tion, and finally killed in an attempt to 
break through the lines of the besiegers, 
after throwing the treasures into a neigh¬ 
bouring lake. Though his attack* was 
entirely justified, the Ubaque was afraid 
of the anger of the Zippa, whose brother, 
the governor, had been killed. The rich 
presents which he sent to Nemequene were 
not received until he had appeared at court 
to plead his cause in person. But when 
he related to the monarch a full and 


truthful account of the circumstances, 
Nemequene recognised the injustice that 
his brother had committed, and took no 
action against the Ubaque. 

Nemequene’s love of justice was equal to 
his reputation as a warrior ; all the laws 
that were in force in the Chibcha district 


for every goldsmith that he sent abroad. 
This fact gave the Zippa his opening. 

He and his caciques suddenly expressed 
a desire for numerous goldsmiths ; and the 
best warriors of Bogota went to the court 
of Guatabita* in their place. There they 
not only formed a combination among 
themselves, but by means of persuasion 
and presents succeded in winning over 
numerous allies among the other foreigners. 
By these means the Zippa got the border 
fortress of Guasca into his power, and 
when one day he suddenly appeared 
before the capital of Guatabita there was 
no one to oppose him. The king and his 
escort were killed in the palace, and his 
territory was incorporated with the king¬ 
dom of Bogota, and placed under the 
government of a brother of Nemequene. 

The next object of Nemequene’s attacks 
was the ruler of Ubaque. It was only after 
several months of fierce warfare that he 
made his submission to the Zippa and 
gave him his two daughters to wife ; but 
the conclusion of peacre brought a con¬ 
siderable accession of territory to the 
Zippa kingdom, although he left the ruler 


at the time of the Spanish conquest were 
ascribed to him. The number of these 
regulations was certainly limited, and 
the punishments assigned were severe. 
Death in different forms was the punish¬ 
ment for murder, desertion, rape, incest, 
and sodomy; a coward was clothed 
in woman’s garments and given woman’s 
work to do. The apparel and the orna¬ 
ments of high rank were forbidden to the 
common people ; only the usaques were 
allowed to bore their ears and noses for 
the wearing of ornaments. To be carried 
in a litter was the exclusive privilege of 
the king and of those to whom he might 
A R a S rant permission. Among the 
/ _ c regulations of the civil law 

which testify to greater progress 
lver in the idea of justice we have 
the following: The property of a man who 
died without heirs invariably came to the 
moitarch ; if a wife died in childbed, and 
the child also, the husband was obliged 
by law to recompense his wife’s family, 
though, however, no such recompense was 
necessary if the child lived, he being 
then responsible only for its maintenance. 
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Throughout Ills rule Nemequene had reputation as governor of Chia, immedi- 
never forgotten to prepare for a decisive ately upon his accession resumed the war 
battle with the Zaque. Quemuenchatocha, with the Zaque. His first campaign 
a boy aged eighteen years, had succeeded brought about the subjection of a number 
Michua in Tunja, and no doubt it was of usaques who had hitherto been the 
owing to his youth that war was not begun vassals of the king of Tunja. He was 
on his side first. But Nemequene could already preparing for a decisive conflict 
not resign the traditional claims of his with his adversary when news came to him 
predecessors to supremacy. He that an invasion had been made into the 
Zlpp * therefore, with a powerful army, Chibcha district by a powerful foreign 
verftva ^ e g an subjugation of the enemy—the expedition of Queseda and his 

z*4«e vassa ] s 0 jf t h e z a q U e. After his comrades. Here, as everywhere, the Spani- 
first successes, he sent a message to the ards won a brilliant victory at the first 
Zaque, advising him to recognise his onset, and this they chiefly owed to the 
supremacy if he did not wish to risk being fear which their horses inspired in the 
driven from his kingdom. But the Zaque natives. Tisquesusa fled into the woods ; 
was not a man to be easily frightened. but his retreat was betrayed and he was 
, He knew that he might reckon upon the crushed. His successor submitted to the 
support of all those who, like himself, were foreign enemy. The Zaque awaited the 
threatened with the encroachments of the Spaniards in haughty neutrality without 
Zippa ; a powerful army soon came to him offering resistance ; for that reason he 
from the Iraca of Sogamoso. The battle was not deprived of the throne, but died 
was hotly disputed and for a long time a natural death soon afterwards, 
remained indecisive ; both monarchs were Many of the rulers continued an obstinate 
visible far and wide as they were borne resistance ; but after the main kingdom 
in their gleaming litters above the heads had been subjugated to the foreign 
of the multitude, hurrying among the dominion, their efforts were useless, and 
bands of warriors, and exciting them to only provoked that ferocity which so often 
the highest displays of courage. Then the stained the Spanish conquests in cases 
Zippa advanced too far to the front, and where the natives did not offer a ready sub¬ 
received an enemy’s arrow in the breast, mission. Upon the death of Tisquesusa, the 
In vain did he exhort his men to stand r . # k loosely organised kingdom of 

fast. The news spread rapidly through s* 1 / 1 ? °* fhe the Chibchas collapsed. The 
their ranks, and the troops of the Zaque . people never again were 

attacked with redoubled vigour, and won onqwit * or# s t r0 ng enough to attempt 
a complete victory. The defeated army the recovery of their independence. In a 
was finally obliged to return to Bogota very few years the Spaniards obliterated 
after abandoning all its previous conquests, the last traces of the native civilisation, 
the Zaque making only a show of pursuit, with its peculiar characteristics, as much 
Nemequene returned to his capital still by their oppression of the natives as by the 
alive, but five days afterwards he sue- material improvements which they brought 
cumbed to his wound. His successor, into the empire; their introduction of fresh 
Tisquesusa, who had already won a high blood rapidly modified the Chibcha race. 


ANCIENT INCA BRIDGE NEAR GUARANDA 
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MIXED RACES OF THE WEST COAST 

THEIR LIFE, CUSTOMS AND RELIGIONS 

AN intersecting system of mountains, which must have endured during thousands 
** where the Magdalena and the Cauca of years of previous development are 
take their rise, is all that separates San dismissed as being the work of the Incas, 
Agustin from the most northerly province although their dominion was only a few 
which belonged to the Inca kingdom at the centuries old, and although their state 
time of the Spanish conquest. This range was certainly the youngest among the 
stretches uninterruptedly over thirty ... . different civilisations of South 

degrees of latitude, reaching almost every- ^ America. The extensive dis- 

where from the coast of the Pacific Ocean j^ ca# trict which was afterwards sub- 
to the eastern slope of the Cordilleras, n a# ject to the Inca rule contained 

whence numerous streams rush down into numerous centres of civilisation from the 
the great plains of South America. Here earliest times. It is as difficult here as 
the Spaniards found for the second time a in the case of the northern civilisation to 
rich and well-organised civilisation in their decide whether the amount of culture 
newly discovered world. which they all possessed, and which shows 

The most mistaken ideas have prevailed their connection with a particular civilisa- 
until recently concerning the Inca kingdom tion, enables us to conclude the exact 
of Tahuantinsuyu, and, as in Central amount of culture that had been attained 
America, mainly through the fault of the by the inhabitants before this disruption 
native chroniclers. In Mexico we saw that into separate races and peoples. 

Don Fernando de Alba Ixtlilxochitl intro- In the history of human development the 
duced an unhistoric factor into the ancient same phenomena continually occur under 

. history of the country in his different circumstances; and care must 

Ancient accoun t Q f the Toltecs ; Garci- be exercised in deciding whether coin- 

J!™ 1 * laso de la Vega has done the cidences and connections belong to a 

11 ory same for the South American previous relationship or are rather results 
provinces, by which we mean the different of earlier collateral influences. If such 
groups of states which are incorporated an early relationship existed at all, it must 
in the great Inca kingdom at the end at any rate be referred to times earlier 
of the fifteenth century; this historian than the foundation of the kingdom of 
is generally known as “ el Inca,” in order Peru, which is said to have taken place at 
to distinguish him from other authors the beginning of the Christian era. 
of the same name, and in reference to This tradition is due to the influence 
his descent from the royal house of Cuzco, of that desire so remarkable among the 
During the sixteenth century he wrote Mexican chroniclers to make the history 
a history of Peru in which such un- of their own country synchronise with the 
bounded and unreasonable confidence history of the Old World. The different 
has been placed, owing to the author's civilisations within the Inca kingdom were 
connection with the natives, that the . situated in districts inhabited 

accounts of other chroniclers of greater . by at least three races which 

impartiality have, until recently, been * can t> e clearly distinguished 

entirely neglected. The work of uarcilaso on linguistic grounds. Geo- 

is nothing more than an enthusiastic graphical causes gave such a peculiar 
panegyric of the dominion of the ancient character to the development of each of 
native rulers; it displays all their exploits these that the possibility of their common 
in the clearest light, but sometimes fails to origin is counterbalanced by the difference 
see, or entirely neglects, the shady side in their monuments. Perhaps closer 
of their history. In particular the struggles relations existed between special groups 
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of these nations. The kingdoms of 
Quito, of Chanchan, and the more southern 
provinces on the coast, seem to have been 
m closer connection with one another than 
with the Peruvians of the highlands, the 
Quechua and Aymara. It can hardly be 
doubted that these latter were the origi¬ 
nators of that* civilisation which the Incas 


Traces of 
the Aymara 
Civilisation 


later made the common pro¬ 
perty of all their subjects. 
In recent times the Aymara 
ran the risk of having a part 


ascribed to them in South America 
sjjftilar to that which was attributed 
,t o the Toltecs in Central America. 


Early settlements on the most northern 
•boundary of this civilised district have 
been ascribed to them, and to the 


influence of their migrations has been 


attributed all traces of unusual culture 


which have been discovered from Colombia 


as far south as Chili and beyond the eastern 
Cordilleras into the Argentine district of 
Catamarca. On the other hand, we may 
consider it as proved that the Aymara 
were the authors of the remains of a par¬ 
ticular civilisation, and one by no means 
despicable, existing upon the south-east 
of Tahuantinsuyu around the lake of 
Titicaca. We may also ascribe to the 
influence of this ancient civilisation the 


existence of the line, artistically wrought 
pottery that has been brought to light upon 
the borders of Gran Chaco, now almost 
inaccessible to the white man, in a district 
that has been inhabited only by nomad 
Indians within human memory. This pot¬ 
tery displays ornamentation, not only in 
colours but also in modelling, of a kind that 
has been met with but rarely without the 
boundaries of the ancient civilised peoples. 

But the peculiarities of the Aymara 
civilisation are so distinct and so en¬ 
tirely consequent upon the geographical 
conditions of their early home that they 
do not justify us in attributing the origin 
of all civilisation exclusively to this people. 

Evolution Th ^ t ° f the . Aymara must 
of the rather be considered with the 

Quito State civilisation oi the Quitu and of 
the Yunga as merely one of the 
factors which go to make up the general 
picture of South American civilisation. 
Among those states which were incor¬ 
porated with the Inca kingdom at the time 
of the Spanish conquest, but which could 
point to a long Jeriod of independent 
development, the most northerly was 
Quito. Its inhabitants were called Cara. 
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They did not, however, consider their 
origin to have been in this district, but* 
supposed themselves to have invaded, 
between the ninth and tenth centuries of 
our era, the territory which they possessed 
about the sixteenth century. Here they 
founded a new state. They were by no 
means certain of their original home. 

Migrating from a southerly district, they 
are said to have followed the coast to the 
Pacific Ocean; they then entered the 
province of Manta, somewhat inland, but 
continued their migrations along the coast- 
land, which offered but few attractions for 
settlement. Finally, the Esmeralda River 
enabled them to gain the richer and 
healthier valleys of the mountains. The 
population in these was dense, but un¬ 
civilised, and could offer no lasting 
resistance to the more highly developed 
military skill of the Cara, and about the 
year 1000 a king named Quitu firmly 
established their rule. He created the 
organisation of the country, one of those 
close oligarchical monarchies which are 
found almost everywhere among the 
early races of America. He introduced the 
worship of the sun and moon among all 
D the peoples he subjugated, and 

ynas y wa s founder of a dynasty 

b Quitu W ^ 1C ^ ruled for several cen- 
y ul u turies over the Quito kingdom. 
His successors at first proceeded to extend 
the boundaries of the kingdom upon the 
north ; the peoples in that direction were 
as primitive as those which had been sub¬ 
jugated in the centre of the kingdom, and 
conquest in this direction was limited only 
by the difficulty of establishing lines of com¬ 
munication with their base of operations. 

Matters were diffeient toward the south. 
The later Scyris, the kings of Quito, 
soon began to turn their arms in" that 
direction, but in the well-organised state 
of Puruha they soon met with a resistance 
which entirely barred their progress. 
After the two rulers had measured their 
strength, with indecisive results to either 
side, they concluded a treaty which was 
to do away with all possibility of hostilities 
for the future. Up till now the throne of 
Quito had descended eleven times from 
father to son, or, failing an immediate 
heir, from uncle to nephew, according to 
the custom of the land. Chance then 
brought it about that the Scyri possessed 
neither son nor nephew to take up the 
reins of government, but only a daughter. 
At such a conjuncture the princes and 
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caciques of the realm had the right to 
elect a new Scyri ; but the king was able to 
persuade them to alter these rules for the 
succession, and made a compact with the 
king of Puruha according to which his son 
was to mai ry the princess and ascend the 
throne of Quito, thereby fusing the two 
kingdoms into one. In this newly formed 
kingdom the town of Quito remained the 
capital, and all the more so as upon the 
southward the clouds of Peruvian con¬ 
quest began to lower threateningly. 

Quito was a kingdom not only extensive 
and rich, but also well organised and 
civilised—a prize to excite the desires of 
any monarch anxious foi conquest. 
Though the Cara did not understand, as the 
Peruvians did, the art of laying down 
high-roads and building bridges in their 
country, they were by no means despic¬ 
able architects. The king had laid out 
gardens and built palaces in Liribamba 
among a number of little lakes connected 
by canals ; and these formed not only a 
royal palace worthy of a mighty prince, 
but also a strong fortress in which an 
army of thousands of warriors might offer 
tk r a vigorous resistance to their 

* p ara opponents. The soldiers of the 

? a w a Cara and Puruha were armed 
m ar arc Qn jy S p ear anc | sling, but 

they used these weapons with most 
astonishing accuracy, as the Inca warriors* 
were to learn when their turn came. 

Prowess in war had become somewhat 
impaired under the later Scyris; a 
.generation of peace had produced much 
advance in wealth and material comforts, 
but had not called forth the fierce virtues 
of war. Consequently, when the Inca 
Tupak Yupanki first turned his arms 
against the Quitu he met'with but little 
resistance. The outlying provinces, which 
were only loosely connected with the 
kingdom, were for the most part won over 
by the promises of peace which the Inca 
held out to them as he advanced threaten¬ 
ingly at the head of his veteran army. 

When Tupak Yupanki invaded the 
kingdom of Puruha every step of progress 
was bought at the price of blood ; but 
when the Scyri general, trusting to 
superior numbers, gave battle in the open, 
he suffered such a decisive defeat that the 
Inca gained possession of all Puruha 
almost without striking another blow. 
However, he did not at once invade the 
district of Quito; after establishing 
garrisons in the territory he had 


conquered he returned to Cuzco in 1460, 
as his attention was claimed elsewhere. 
The Scyri died a few years after these 
events. His life had been peaceful, and he 
had grown old, before the attack of Tupak 
Yupanki had invested him with heavier 
responsibilities at a time when he was not 
strong enough to resist. But a year of 
battles had aroused those 


Inca Victory 

Through 

Treachery 


qualities in his son for which 
his ancestors had been dis¬ 


tinguished. As soon as he had 
obtained possession of his father's kingdom 
he began a campaign against the invaders ; 
and although he did not succeed in regain¬ 
ing the whole extent of his kingdom, yet he 
rapidly drove the Inca-Peruvians out of that 
district which had formed the nucleus of his 
father's realm. Many years passed before 
the Incas again turned theireyesnorthward. 

At last, in the year 1475, Huaina Capak 
appeared on the boundaries of Quito, but 
found them better guarded than they 
had been in the time of Tupak Yupanki. 
The Puruha had strongly fortified the 
bank ot the Achupalla ; and the un¬ 
failing accuracy of their slingers wrought 
terrible havoc in the ranks of the enemy 
and entirely neutralised their superiority 
in tactics and armament. But the Inca 
obtained by treachery what he could not 
win by force of arms ; on this occasion, 
also, promises of peace made a great 
impression upon the subjects of the proud 
Scyri, and before the powerful Inca army 
many caciques began to waver. Treachery 
of this kind revealed an unfortified ford over 
the Achupalla: and when once the river 
had been crossed the Puruhas were obliged 
to evacuate their fortress and retreat. 

They again attempted to oppose the 
Peruvians, but so decisive was their de¬ 
feat, and so 'general the desertion of their 
vassals, that the Scyri was obliged to 
abandon almost the whole territory, with 
his capital, Quito, and his summer resi¬ 
dence, Liribamba. He fled to Hatun 
_ q Taqui, in the country of Ota- 
The cyri ^alo, an( ^ a ft e r unconditionally 
rejecting the propositions of 
ig ng peace which the Inca held out, 
he perished fighting for the last remains of 
his kingdom. Huaina Capak then con¬ 
sidered that his conquests were complete. 
But immediately after the death of the 
Scyri resistance was renewed around the 
person of Paccha, the daughter and heiress 
of the king. She did not openly oppose 
the Inca's power, but she made it clearly. 
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understood that new dangers would be 
continually threatening him from her. 
In order to win her over without blood¬ 
shed, he added her to the number of his 
legal wives. As Quito and Puruha had 
formerly been united by this means, he 
incorporated the country with his own 
kingdom, and the histories of the two states 
are henceforward indissolubly united. 

If the Cara of Quito had really migrated 
northward from another people on the 
coast of the Pacific Ocean, as their legend 
relates, this people must have been the 
Muchik, who are called Yunga by the 
Inca- Peruvians, the Chimu by the 
Spaniards. From the Gulf of Guayaquil 
southward to the neighbourhood of the 
modern Callao the whole seaboard had 
long been in their power. Farther south¬ 
ward people speaking another language 
and with another political centre were 
situated on the borders of the provinces of 
the Chimu kingdom. Their civilisation, 
however, showed so many points of 
resemblance to that of their more northern 
neighbours that the Incas denoted all the 


4 ; 



peoples on the coast by the collective 
name of Yunga ; moreover, between the 
peoples of the northern and the southern 
coast political relations were so close 
that it is impossible accurately to divide 
the little that is known of their histories. 

The very fact that an important group 
of states could be developed on the 
coast of Peru is evidence that this people 
had made considerable strides in their 
struggle for existence ; or the 
states °* country over which the Chimu 
the Coast extended was cer- 

° tainly unfavourable to a dense 

population. The ground of the narrow 
coast-line between the spurs of the Cor¬ 
dilleras and the sea is not wholly barren ; 
but there is an almost entire lack of rain¬ 
fall, and the burning rays of the tropical 
sun have made the country nearly a desert. 
Oases exist here and there, where the 
rapid torrents that flow down from the 
neighbouring range bring sufficient mois¬ 
ture with them to support some vegetable 
life. These rivers, in their unchecked 
fury, are even dangerous to mankind. 



REMARKABLE POTTERY FOUND IN A CHIMU TOMB 
Of all the ancient pottery discovered in America this wonderfully preserved Greek-like heed, found in a Chimu tomb 
L n wiU L OU i£ the most beautiful. It is the gem of Mr. T. Hewitt Myring’s recently made collection. The 

indicates that it represents an influential priest or a wealthy latf-giver. The strong suggestion 
of Graeco-Egyptian art certainly gives considerable support to the theory of ah early intercourse smh tEe East. 







THE BURIAL CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT AMERICA 
The custom of preserving the bodies of the dead prevailed largely among the early peoples of America. The first illus¬ 
tration shows a mummified body prepared for burial, the ball at the top representing the face, which is covered with a red 
material, over which is thrown a primitive wig. In the second picture is seen the body as it actually reposes inside the case. 


During the dry season the thirsty ground 
so entirely absorbs the moisture that 
often no single drop reaches the sea; 
but when a thunderstorm bursts with 
'tropical fury above the spurs of the 
Cordilleras the rivers rise high above their 
banks in a few hours, and in their re¬ 
sistless course sweep away every barrier 
to their power. The period must have 
been long before man sought a refuge in 
this dangerous strip of country; but he 
M , succeeded in overcoming all 
** 1 difficulties and in wresting from 

N * tyr wl Nature the means to support a 

* ure population far more numerous 
than that of to-day. For this the exten¬ 
sive remains of the ancient towns which 
are to be found at the mouth of almost 
every valley leading from the mountains 
to the sea are evidence. 

The first requirement for a lasting 
settlement of the country was the power 
of controlling the water; The people that 
settled there may havfc had experience 
in.their earlier home in the art of draining, 
an art widely diffused of old in the moun¬ 


tainous districts of Peru, and practised 
here, at any rate, with brilliant success. 
Where the river passed from the moun¬ 
tains to the plain it was divided or drawn 
off in great canals which followed the 
coarse of the river and led into a' com¬ 
plication of smaller tributaries. By this 
means of irrigation a much larger extent 
of country could be cultivated for maize, 
sweet potatoes, yuccas, and cotton, and 
also the great danger of inundation was 
overcome. The labyrinth of water-courses 
broke the power of the flood and turned 
the extraordinary fury of the rivers into 
an extraordinary blessing for the land. 

A further evidence for the agricultural 
activities of the'coast peoples is their 
knowledge of the excellent effects of 
guano. As guano was used for manure 
by the Inca-Peruvians, they must have 
learned its value from the coast races, 
who possessed inexhaustible supplies of 
this article, for they alone were suffi¬ 
ciently skilled in navigation to import 
it from the islands. It is certain that at 
the earliest times only individual valleys 
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on the coast were populated, and as the 
long, wild stretches of sand which separate 
the belts of vegetation around the river 
courses from one another made communi¬ 
cation by land almost impossible, these 
individual settlements lived for a long 
time in complete isolation. But the more 
the population increased in such an oasis 
the more urgent became the necessity of 
bringing new portions of land under cul¬ 
tivation. As differences of climate, and 
the hostility between the mountain and 
the coast peoples, confined these river 
settlements within exceedingly narrow 
limits, the Yunga sought along'the sea- 
coast for fresh districts which were capable 
of cultivation, and gradually obtained 
possession of almost all the valleys which 
run down from the Cordilleras. 

According to tradition their extensions 
of territory were made from the north 
southward. Against this there are archaeo¬ 


logical reasons. We have already noticed 
a tradition of migration from the south 
among the Cara of Quito; it would be diffi¬ 
cult to explain the relationship between 
their civilisation and that of .San Agustin 
with the civilisation of Central Peru if 
the centre from which these movements 
proceeded was situated in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Guayaquil. And as the Chimu 
peoples extended their dominion no farther 
south than Lima, how is it possible that 
a civilisation similar down to the smallest 
details could have occurred in districts 
even farther south ? It is much more 
probable that the settlements on the 
coast proceeded from the south and drove 
the northern people more and more into 
their civilised districts, or pushed them 
northward away from the coast-line into 
the mountains. At any rate, there was a 
uniform zone of civilisation in existence 
at an early period, which embraced the 
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coast-land from Rio Maule as far as the 
Gult of Guayaquil and contained certain 
highland races upon the north-east. This 
civilisation was ancient, and had begun to 
fade before the Incas became important 
in the highland. 

Individual kingdoms and races broke 
away from the community ; no political 
unity ever existed. The unities of religion 
and language disappeared under local in¬ 
fluences, until a new centre of power was 
formed near the northern boundaries in 
the valley of Chimu. Here a number of 
powerful kings undertook to proceed in a 
contrary direction and extend their power 


and Huacho became incorporated in the 
Chimu kingdom partly individually and 
partly in groups which had enjoyed a 
uniform civilisation foi a long time. On 
the south the priestly state of Pachacamak, 
which was tributary to the Cuismancu, 
and the group of valleys which was ruled 
by the Chupimancu, formed smaller states; 
either they were obliged to offer an armed 
resistance to the Chimu conquest, or, like 
Pachacamak, they owed their further 
independence probably to the reverence 
paid to their temple towns. At any rate, 
they display rich and carefully decorated 
ruins of that old civilisation which had 



AN INCA-PERUVIAN STONE BRIDGE IN THE SANTA VALLEY 
In architecture the Inca-Peruvians were considerably in advance of their American forerunners. In the 
absence of fords, most of their more important rivers were crossed at various points by bridges of stone, which 
were built with a singular degree of mathematical precision and accuracy. Where stone bridges were 
impracticable, as in mountain ranges, suspension bridges of hempen rope and woven lianas took their places. 


southward, and again to unite in a political 
unity peoples already closely related. This 
course of events was in progress along 
the coast when the Incas began a similar 
career of conquest in the highland. Re¬ 
collections of this, which were still fresh 
at the time of the Spanish conquest, are 
the cause of the mistaken idea that* the 
civilisation of the coast-land proceeded 
in the same direction. In the sixteenth 
century it was perfectly well known that 
the kings of Chimu had extended their 
power southward and subdued a number 
of smaller states. Thus, the valleys of 
Viru. Santa, Nepena, Huarmey, Supe, 


attained such a high and uniform pitch of 
civilisation and culture upon the north 
and south of the Chimu kingdom. 

Both before and at the time of the Incas 
the coast district must have been extremely 
thickly populated. Chanchan, the capital 
of the Chimu kingdom, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the modern Trujillo, is by no means 
the only site which has an area of about 
250 acres. Ruined sites of equal size 
are situated in Pachacamak and in Huadca; 
and the cemetery of Ancon, near Lima, an 
inexhaustible hunting-ground for Peruvian 
antiquities, also points to a long-continued 
and dense population of the country. 
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PORTRAIT H8ADS IN TERRACOTTA FROM EARLY PERUVIAN GRAVES 


■PERUVIAN POTTERY OLDER THAN THE INCA CIVILISATION 

E?g«iSJ^gasrMtefjajgja^aeagg8rs. Staristt 

Above show a wondornu power of realistic expression, the quality of the work varying with the wealth of thecleceased. 
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ERRACOTTAS FROM THE TOMBS OF EARLY PERU 
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MISCELLANEOUS CHIMU FUNERAL POTTERY, PERHAPS 7,000 YEARS OLD 


OTHER ADMIRABLE EXAMPLES OF THE EARLY PERUVIAN POTTERY 

More of the fine Huacho terracottas discovered by Mr. Myring. Th^ir splendid condition is due to the rainless 
climate of the Chimu valleys, the absolute dryness preventing Injurious chemical action. The painted terra, 
cottas probably come from tombs of persons unable to afford the sculptor s or modeller s fee. Below are various. 
pieces of funeral pottery, including clever bird representations, especially the sacred owl, and three of the open vases l 
with false bottoms which are very frequently found. In all cases the false bottom contains a piece of gold or silver. 


i bottom contains a piece of gold or silver. 
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Almost all these sites are of similar 
appearance, since most of the buildings in 
the extensive ruins are right-angled in con¬ 
struction and disposed at right angles to 
one another. As the coast does not 
provide sufficient stone or wood to be used 
as building material, the coast peoples 
erected their buildings for the most part 
of little bricks made 


houses. These would be made of clay lor 
the chief classes; the houses of the common 
people must have been made of reeds and 
cancs, as wood was entirely lacking. The 
extensive ruins of walls, which can still be 
seen to have embraced tl\e ancient cities, 
are partly the great walls of defence of 
which most towns possessed a double 
row with entrances 


chiefly of pounded 
clay. The walls in 
consequence had to 
be made of consider¬ 
able thickness ; but 
the breadth decreased 
towards the top, so 
that the roofs and 
ceilings were wider 
than the floors. This 
was the case, at any 
rate, with the temples 
and palaces, the only 
buildings of which 
the walls display 
traces of decoration 
in the form of orna¬ 
mental stucco-work. 
Concerning the mode 
of roofing, we can 



at the angles, and are 
partly the weaker 
walls which divided 
the town into a 
number of districts 
like courts ; these are 
supposed to have 
been inhabited in 
common by par¬ 
ticular clans and 
also by officials. 
The palaces and 
temples seem for the 
most part to have 
been erected around 
the circumference of 
the town; in the case 
of temples w'e con¬ 
stantly meet with ter¬ 
races rising in steps, 


only draw doubtful anoen^pillar^nea^tiahuanaco tlie walls of which 
conclusions. The few The origin and use of these relics are unknown, but were interrupted now 
roofs that remain are th ^ were probably connected with Titicaca civilisation. and then hy rooms 


also composed of worked clay ; but the 
great halls which exist among the ruins 
can hardly have been covered by such 
perishable means. Windows were entirely 
unknown ; the rooms were generally built 
around a court, and air and light were 
admitted by the door, which often took 
up the whole of the front side. The most 
important ruins, however, are not dwelling- 


and were built of brick, the interior being 
filled with rubble. Many of the temple 
pyramids also served as tombs, but only for 
the kings and the highest priests. Exten¬ 
sive cemeteries like that of Ancon are to 
be found in many places, particularly on 
the south of the Chimu kingdom. Here the 
mummies were placed, fastened in a sitting 
position, sometimes alone, sometimes in 
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groups, in vaulted graves, or in enormous 
jars, occasionally with no protection at all, 
and often in tiers one upon the other, but 
always decorated as well as possible and 
provided with the implements of their 
earthly profession. Often, however, a 
common man could not afford the ex¬ 
pense of such a resting-place ; he buried 
—. his dead in the floor of 

rickwt* his dweltin & and the cit y 

rk . , i * grounds are often honey- 
Chief Deity « Qmbed with such grav ^. 

A people who showed such piety towards 
tjieir dead must naturally. have believed 
in a future life corresponding in some 
degree to their earthly existence. 

We can hardly conceive that a people 
upon whose notice the destructive powers 
of the sun were so constantly forced 
as they .were upon the inhabitants of 
the Peruvian coast should have made 


Incas. The* Pachacamak of the coast 
peoples was originally a similar divinity; 
as the son of Con he is mythologically con¬ 
nected with the highland god and repre¬ 
sents the same idea, the origin of all 
created things, including probably the idea 
of divinity, since all other deities are only 
emanations from him. On the coast the 
elements of the water-worship were brought 
into connection with him ; thus he spreads 
his cloak upon the waves as a boat and 
passes out of sight over the sea, or in the 
roaring of the stream he delivers oracles as 
Rimak (the rushing one). Consequently, 
he could be represented with a fish's tail, 
and the fish, as being his symbol, was 
regarded as a fetish. 

Phallic worship has also been ascribed 
to the Chimu ; figures of clay found in 
the coast provinces seem to confirm the 
The peoples on the coast were 



communication possible between nations, 
and moderates the sun's destructive 
glow with its refreshing breeze. A similar 
worship, either of the sea or of water 
of some kind, is spread over the whole 
coast-line. Fishes also obtained reverence, 
as being created by the water; the god of 
Pachacamak, the chief divinity of the whole 
coast district, was depicted with a fish's tail. 

In Pachacamak we find a body of reli¬ 
gious conceptions which proceed from 
different sources. In the highlands of Peru 
we shall presently meet with a widely 
extended worship which displays much 
affinity with the Quetzalcoatl-Kukulkan 
of Central America. Originally perhaps a 
sun-god, he had become so entirely anthro¬ 
pomorphic in course of time, that the 
people thought of him only in his human 
form as a law-giver and a civiliser, and as 
in opposition to the sun-worship of the 
5836 


the stretches of land which divided the 
separate coast valleys from one another 
were incapable of cultivation, that com¬ 
munication between the towns, which their 
size and prosperity would have led us to 
expect, could not be carried on by land. 
The migration legends speak of the first 
inhabitants of almost all the coast-land as 
having come from the sea ; and the con- 

Conquest, H Uests °/ ChimU ’ t6 whom the 

of the Hama of the mountains was un- 
Ckimu known > can Have taken place 
only by sea. Wood, however, 
was lacking just as much for shipbuilding 
as for architecture, and the canoe, sp widely 
employed in other parts of America, was 
unknown on the Peruvian coast. 

The Chimu and Yunga used a kind of 
raft which rested on strong bundles of 
canes, the air contained in the canes giv ing 
it sufficient buoyancy. Qn the coast of 







REMAINS OF THE INCA CIVILISATION IN BOLIVIA 
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Peru the Pacific Ocean fully justifies its Maranon River between the dark slopes 
name, and thus by these primitive means and the snow-white peaks of the Cordil- 
a constant communication, attended with leras, until the former stream turns aside 
little danger, could be carried on. Those to the Pacific Ocean, a powerful, warlike 
vessels, similar in construction, which the people, who were also acquainted with the 
inhabitants on the lake of Titicaca used,, arts of peace, founded a great kingdom, 
were no doubt built for the first time by Historical traditions give us practically no 
colonists from the coast district who had information about this ; it must remain 
been transported thither after doubtful for the present whether the 
Uader the Inca conquest; for Nature Cuismancu of Conchucos, already men- 
Do Tnio y lhere offered material far tioned, is not the result of some apparent 
omm on / suitable for shipbuilding misunderstanding. Conchucos, which is 
in thejrfnghty trees which were apparently situated on a little tributary of the 
employed by the exponent? of the oldest Maranon, does at any rate belong to this 
civilisation, "the builders of Tiahuanaco. civilisation ; and the ruins of Sipa, which 

The races of the coast-line came under are not far distant, with its great tombs 
the Inca dominion at different times, formed out of cubical stone blocks, is one 
Pachacutek had already subdued the of the most interesting points whence a 
valleys on the south without encountering conception can be gained of the manner 
any obstinate resistance. Similarly, in in which this race developed, 
later times, Cuismancu and Chupimancu The kingdom of the Cuismancu, which 
gave in their submission to the Inca- wassubdued without opposition by the Inca 
Peruvians at the first demand, hoping Tupak Yupanki on his campaign against 
with their help to escape the oppressive the Chimu, is placed by most chroniclers 
dominion with which the Chimu kings upon the coast; and the central point of 
threatened them. The sacred town of the kingdom of which Conchucos formed 
Pachacamak also submitted to the Inca a part did not lie on the Maranon, but in 
without bloodshed; for the Inca had the Santa valley, the upper por- 

already learned to attract the adherence . r * 1 ec ure tion of which, notwithstanding 
of other peoples by religious toleration. Santa Valle ^ ie aspect and the un- 

Near the temple of Pachacamak they a a ey fruitful nature of its highlands, 
erected a new and more splendid building contained the capital of the country, 
for the sun, but they also made offerings known by the Peruvians as Puna. Pro¬ 
to the god of the conquered people, and ceeding up stream the traveller arrives at 
for this the priests expressed their thanks Huaraz, Chavin de Huantar, and finally 
in favourable prophecies. From this point at the watershed at the sources of the 
the Incas and the Chimu came into colli- Pasco ; in Huanaco there are traces of 
sion, but after long and bloody battles the ancient towns, fortresses and temples 
fortune of war enabled the Inca Tupak which certainly have strong affinities with' 
Yupanki to advance, after his first cam- one another and with the ruins existing in 
paign against the Quitu towards the centre the valley of the Maranon, but show strong 
of the Chimu kingdom, the town of Chan- points of difference from those in the 
chan in the valley of Otuzco. The ruler neighbouring district, 
of the kingdom continued to offer a des- The people of the Santa Valley had 
pairing resistance, but his satraps aban- attained considerable skill in architecture, 
doned him one after the other, and bought no doubt partly through the influence of 
the favour of the Inca by their submission, their geographical situation. The moun- 
Th« China's anc * w ^ en threatened to in- tains afforded them admirable material of 
Submission terrupt the flow of water to the granite and sandstone, which the torrents 
to the Incus coas ^ the Chimu saw the use- brought down in blocks and slabs to the 
lessness of further resistance, very gates of their town when the melting 
and unconditionally surrendered himself of the snows sent the streams roaring 
and his kingdom on the field of Cajamarca. down to the lowland. Their art, however, 
In at least two places on the highlands had long passed the stage of merely em- 
of Peru, before the times of the Incas, a ploying material. ready to hand. They 
civilisation existed which had attained a understood how to work their stones 
considerable pitch of development. In carefully; they laid them upon beds of 
tne centre of Peru, where the Santa River mortar which have endured for hundreds 
runs for a long distance parallel with the of years; and the enormous cubes of 
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which their temj>le walls are partly built 
can have been laid in position only through 
long experience in the art of transporting 
heavy masses. The most important of 
their sites is Huanuco. But as the place 
was already populated with Inca-Peru¬ 
vians we cannot decide so easily in this 
case as we can in others which elements 
_ w _ are of Pdrutfian origin and 

3 r e which t^elong to the ancient 

/rw * j civilisation. On the other hand, 
° n Chayfn de Huantar, with its 
famous templar; was destroyed and aban¬ 
doned by tb^ Incas. The temple is said to 
have been Jsruilt with no less than five storeys 
of room<v4nd corridors ; it stands so close to 
the mountain wall that it has been thought 
to be partly underground, although its 
fqrmdations undoubtedly rested upon the 
Surface of the valley. 

A characteristic feature is that its sanc¬ 
tuaries are all plunged in darkness, no sun¬ 
beam ever entering the sacred chamber ; 
in these chambers we again find pictures 
of the gods with a double row of grinning 
teeth, which terminate at either extremity 
with the two overlapping fangs. We have 
already seen in the case of San Agustin 
that this arrangement of the teeth origi¬ 
nated from the puma. The theory is 
again confirmed by the fact that the puma 
continually recurs to an extraordinary 
extent among the sculptures of Chavin, 
Huaraz, and Huanuco, and is occasionally 
apparent in place-names, such as Puma- 
cayan, Pumacancha. The sculptures of 
the Santa Valley also remind us of those 
of San Agustin in so far as the proportions 
of the human frame are reduced and the 
head is sculptured in ornamental style. 
This can be no chance coincidence. 

The kings of this territory pushed for¬ 
ward their boundaries to the coast at the 
point where the Santa River emerges 
from the Cordilleras, and, a little before 
its entry into the coast plains, remains are 
to be found of temples and fortifications 
_ . built of granite blocks like 

Destroyed by those in the upper valley. The 
the ineat same remark applies to the 

valleys of Casma and Nepeiia. 
The large number of fortifications invites 
the theory that there was a continual 
state of war between the rulers of the 
highlands and the kings of Chimu, who 
were in possession of the coast. But the 
utter destruction which is unmistakably 
visible in the temple ruins of Mojeque in 
the Casma Valley, and of* Chavin in the 
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Santa Valley, must be ascribed, not to the 
Chimu, but to the Incas. After their con¬ 
quests they took all possible pains to 
aestroy the seats of the gloomy worship 
which the peoples of the Santa Valley 
carried on, and to introduce in its place 
the worship of their sun-god. 

The second district of highland civilisa¬ 
tion before the time of the Incas has 
been more closely examined, and here 
tradition is not entirely silent. Its site is 
upon the southern and western shores of 
the lake of Titicaca, and its most splendid 
ruins are those of Tiahuanaco. The many 
questions which research in this district 
has raised will probably never be answered. 
It is pretty certain that it was an ancient 
nation of the Aymara race which erected 
these buildings. One portion of the ruins 
which bears the name Ak-Kapana was 
certainly a temple enclosure, consisting 
of a terrace in the form of a pyramid of 
moderate height, at the foot of which was 
a sacred enclosure of stone pillars. In the 
case of Ak-Kapana these pillars enclose a 
square room, while similar constructions 
in the neighbourhood of the lake of Umayo 

•w. « 1 a*a are circular; but we may 
TK« Splendid CQnsider them both iden tical. 

^ Whether these erections have 
Tiahuanaco anything to do with ston e- 

worship, which was widely spread in this 
district of the Peruvian highlands, is very 
doubtful; the ruins of Tiahuanaco are 
evidence against rather than for the theory. 

At any rate, the gods that were wor¬ 
shipped here were certainly conceived 
as being of human form. Evidence of this 
fact exists in the remains of statues which 
are still to be found among the ruins ; of 
these, according to the ancient chroniclers, 
there must have been a much greater 
number in earlier times. The statues of this 
ancient epoch, with their artistic stiffness, 
remind us of those of Chavin and San 
Agustin. Here also, as in the case of all 
peoples not fully developed, we find ah 
excessive preponderance of the symbolic 
and a devotion to a particular style which 
entirely preclude any attempt at realism. 
But the gods of Tiahuanaco were other 
and milder than those of the afore-men¬ 
tioned civilisation ; their human forms are 
not the same, and, moreover, their worship 
was hidden from the light of day. 

Tiahuanaco holds also an important 
position in the domain of architecture. 
Extensive as the ruins are, not a single 
closed building is to be seen. That the 
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architects were able to erect such buildings devoted to the worship of Huiracocha, 
of several storeys is proved by a block and he was the only god among the 
upon which the facade of a two-storied divinities of the peoples they subdued 
building has been carved as a model. But that they worshipped. They admitted him 
the great blocks of stone lie about like to honour, not only in their sun-worship, 
those in Pumapungu, the other ruined but made him an integral part of their 
town of Tiahuanaco, and certainly nevei mythological system. But his true origin is 
formed a building. Many stones have in the southern district in which Tiahuanaco 
A . undoubtedly been worked ac- held the most important position. 

Aneien cor( ij n ^ t o pi an> an( j prepared In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Gates * * or * n w ^h other stones, lake of Titicaca a number of other sacred 

but nothing can be constructed towns are situated. It is necessary to 
out of the whole. Certainly the mono- explain the closeness of their connection 
lith gates which have earlier, attracted parti- with the civilisation of Tiahuanaco, be- 
cular attention must not be considered as cause in later times they were converted 
part of the building, but, like the Egyptian to the Inca sun-worship. This is especially 
pylons, as boundary stones and entrances true of the islands of the lake of Titicaca, 
to the sacred enclosure, as can be seen Legends of the Inca period pretend that 
from their situation in Ak-Kapana. the sun-worship had its origin in these 

The most remarkable of these gate- islands, but that the sacred towns were 
ways also belongs to this enclosure. If none the less neglected until the Inca 
it is not the most massive of the blocks Tupak Yupanki began to make pilgrimages 
scattered about Tiahuanaco, it is the to them and restored them to their proper 
largest and the heaviest ot all the gates in position. The fact from which this theory 
existence, and at the same time is the only proceeds is that Tupak Yupanki was one 
one which has been adorned with rich of the first Incas to visit the shrine of 
sculptured decorations. Its sculptures are Huiracocha on the lake of Titicaca and 
conceived in a style known to us from other recognise his divinity. The 

Peruvian patterns—those, for instance, southern shore of the lake, with 

used in weaving—and it shows a large Huiracocha islands, was up to that time 
picture of a god in its centre, apparently * obstinately defended against the 

receiving adoration from side figures. Inca-Peruvians by the Collas, one of the 

From certain appendages upon and near races peculiarly hostile to them ; so there 
the figures it has been concluded that the can be no question here of an earlier 
picture has reference to the worship of possession and a later neglect of the shrine 
Huiracocha; and as this or a similar wor- by the Incas. In later times they erected 
ship was universal among the other peoples numerous monumental buildings there; 
of Peru, on the highland as well as on the but on the most sacred site, near the rock 
coast, we need not be surprised at finding behind which the sun stood still until the 
traces of it in a memorial which must have creator, Huiracocha, set it in motion 
belonged to the most ancient Peruvian again, appear remains of a character 
civilisation. Huiracocha—or in the fuller antecedent to Incan architecture. The 
form, which occurs at times, Con-Ticsi- sanctuary, moreover, is not a temple, 
Huiracocha—was also originally a sun- but, like Ak-Kapana, an open enclosure 
god, but in his capacity as the bringer of surrounded only by a palisade, 
light and awakener of life he became in Another site in connection with the 
course of time the creator of mankind and worship of Huiracocha was Cacha, situated 
Widespread ^. a ^ er °* civilisation, in the valley of Huilcanota half-way be- 
Worship of character he himself or tween Cuzco and the lake of Titicaca. 

Huiracocha messe . n g e . rs passed through From their architectural peculiarities the 
all the districts of Peru from ruins in the temples in that place do 
Tiahuanaco onward, bringing the arts of not go back beyond the Inca period, 
peace and civilising the people, until at Here there was a temple of Huiracocha, 
last he disappeared in the far north on the erected, according to the legend, in 
shores of the sea that surrounds the world, memory of the fact that the god had sent 
No divinity, even under different names, fl*me down from heaven and set the 
enjoyed so wide a worship as his. mountains on fire, to punish the resistance 
The Incas, who had at first been exclu- which the Canao-Indians offered to his 
sively sun-worshippers, became wholly teaching until they recognised his divinity. 
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RISE OF THE GREAT INCA KINGDOM 

THE BEGINNINGS OF AN ERA OF CONQUEST 

U PON the ruins of these civilisations, Peruvian highlands were living in com- 
nnrl tn the influences of each nlefe savaperv. Thev did not understand 


^ and subject to the influences of each 
of them in a greater or lesser degree, 
rose the kingdom of the Incas. The 
history of this empire at its greatest 
extends over an extremely small period, 
scarcely two centuries of the time during 
which the various peoples that com¬ 
posed that empire were working out the 
particular civilisations they reached. 

But as, at the moment of the conquest,, 
the Incas happened to be the leading 
power in South America, later genera¬ 
tions have concentrated their attention 
entirely upon their history and upon that 
of peoples related to them. The Incas 
were not the exponents of a particular 
nationality or of a specially high civili¬ 
sation, but they imposed their laws and 
customs upon a large area of country, and 
upon the basis of the ancient civilisations 
they made individual and extraordinary 
..... advances. In their kingdom, 
insignificant w hj c h was finally composed of a 

. large number of peoples speak- 

o e ncas c fiff eren t languages, they 

introduced the Quechua (pronounced 
K6tschua) language as the official dialect. 
However, this was not their mother tongue. 
The Incas were, on the contrary, a clan of 
the Aymara race, the ancient civilisation 
of which we have observed in Tiahuanaco. 

Upon the collapse of this kingdom 
they may have turned northward and 
settled in the valley of Huilcamayo, 
whence they entered upon their career 
of conquest “ towards the four quarters 
of the heavens.” As they could not 
reveal to the eyes of men the insigni¬ 
ficance of their origin, they created a 
legend upon the subject in which a 
common origin was pretended both for 
their temporal power and their religious 
convictions, raising them far above ordi¬ 
nary mortals to the level of the gods. Long 
before the arrival of the Incas—thus 
the legend runs—the peoples of the 


Peruvian highlands were living in com¬ 
plete savagery. They did not understand 
agriculture ; they had no settled dwelling- 
places ; and their only clothes were the 
skins of the beasts upon the raw flesh of 
which they fed. At last the sun-god, Inti, 
had pity on them ; and so he put two of 
his children upon the islands of Lake Titi¬ 
caca, which his sister and wife, 
egend o Quilla, the moon-goddess, had 

fUt n ~ od s borne to him, namely, the 
1 rcn Manco. Capak, with the latter's 
sister and wife, Mama Ocllo. He gave 
them a golden staff and ordered them 
to follow the valley northward until the 
golden staff disappeared in the earth 
at the point where it should touch it. 
There they were to settle, to convert the 
inhabitants to sun-worship, and to ac¬ 
quaint them with the blessings of civilisa¬ 
tion ; and he promised them his protection 
and support until their bountiful influence 
should be extended over all the peoples 
of the earth. Brother and sister, with 
this commission, started upon their wan¬ 
derings down the valley of Huilcamayo. 

' A few miles from Cuzco, near the mountain 
of Guanacaure, the golden staff suddenly 
disappeared. Here Manco Capak pro¬ 
ceeded to build a house for himself and his 
sister wife. He then began to till the 
ground, which he planted with potatoes, 
quinoa, and other plants; and Mama 
Ocllo worked within the house, cooking, 
spinning, weaving, and practising all the 
, arts which her divine parents 
51 f ** had taught her. When they had 
Mission to thus i 00 j. e( j after their own 
the Natives 


e a ivei com f or t Manco began to fulfil 
his divine mission to the natives. The 
inhabitants of Cuzco were astounded at 
the sight of himself and his sister, who 
were clothed in bright garments and 
decorated with shining ornaments; they 
listened suspiciously to the message of 
the sun-god. When, under his guidance* 
they began to share in the blessings of 
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civilisation, when the men had learned changed himself into stone, and the 
to till the ground and to build houses, others promised to pray to him in the 
and the women to spin and to weave— future. However, he put on mighty 
then they recognised what benefits they stone wings and flew up to their common 
owed to the mission of Manco Capak. father, the sun; whence he returned 
They readily chose him to be their ruler, with the message that Ayar Manco was 
and the sun-god to be their god, and the to take over the leadership of the twins, 
little town which formed around the hut as Manco Capak, after which they moved 
Tk l d this child °f the sun down to Cuzco and there began their 
The Legend g rew an( j j ncrease d visibly civilising mission ; but Ayar Utschu 
Old* F under the protection of his remained on Guanacaure as a block of 
er orm jj caven jy father. This legend stone, in order to act as future intermediary 
may be called the later official form of the between them and their father, the sun. 
legend of Indian origin. As to its connection In this version of the legend two points 
with the lake of Titicaca we may conclude are of importance. Upon the mountain 
that this did not take place until the sun- Guanacaure there was, even at the time 
worship of the Incas had become recon- of the Spanish arrival, one of the most 
tiled to the Huiracocha worship of the sacred temples of the whole kingdom of 
highlanders, who had their sacred temple Tahuantinsuyu, the foundation of which 
upon the lake of Titicaca. As this re- was naturally connected with the legends 
ligious compromise took place only under of the race. In later times this temple, 
the Inca Huiracocha, the eighth in the like all the official sanctuaries of the Incas, 
Inca dynasty, this version of the legend was dedicated to the sun ; but the legends 
was not more than a hundred years old of its foundation undoubtedly point to 
when the Spaniards reached Peru. the fact that in this case, as in the case of 

The older form of the legend gives a the cave of Paccaritambo, we have to 
different account of the' circumstances do with a sanctuary belonging to the epoch 
preceding Manco’s settlement. One day, of stone-worship. This wor- 

from the heights of Paccaritambo, nine ” ng f ship was preponderant not 
Spanish miles south of Cuzco, there a?****™ * on ly amon gthe Collas on the 
appeared four sets of twins who were also one “ ors ,p south and west of the lake of 
called children of the sun ; among these Titicaca, but also in the district of Cuzco 
were Ayar Manco and Mama Ocllo. and still farther north, until the Incas 
Now, the biggest and strongest of these was spread the sun-worship. On this theory 
Ayar Cachi, the husband of Mama Huaco ; are to be explained the peculiar steps and 
and his sister, being afraid of him, de- platforms hewn out of the rock of Monte 
termined to get rid of him. They were Rodadero, in the immediate neighbour- 
certainly clothed in festal robes and richly hood of Cuzco, and other memorials of a 
adorned when they made their appear- like nature undoubtedly connected with 
ance; but they had left treasures far stone-worship; such, for instance, as 
greater and more splendid beliind them those at Concacha in the upper valley of 
in the mountain cave. the Apurimac ; the stone chair of Huillcas 

She now asked Ayar Cachi to fetch these Huaman in the Pampas valley ; and a 
out; but as soon as he had disappeared supposed throne of the Inca in Cajamarca 
in the cave she rolled great blocks of in the far north. 

stone to the mouth and shut him in. All these sites, which were continual 
His rage was terrible when he discovered objects of veneration at the Inca period, 
Children the traitorous . deception: he make it probable that the Incas did 
of shattered in pieces the moun- not persecute stone-worship as assiduously 

the Sun tain which rose above the cave, as they did that of some other divinities; 

an d the earth trembled.far and and when we remember the tradition of the 
wide with the shock; but he could find transformation of the two children of the 
no way out, and finally became changed sun into stone, and the manner in which 
to a mountain stone. The other twins now their worship was brought into connection 
moved farther north and ultimately ^ith the sun-worship, the inference be- 
settled at the mountain Guanacaure, until domes irresistible that the earliest Incas 
they finally determined to move nearer made a religious and. political compromise 
to Cuzco. When they left Guanacaure, with the stone-worship which was flourish- 
another brother, Ayar Utschu, voluntarily ing around them. For political reasons 
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a compromise was made, a century later, 
with regard to the cult of Huiracocha. 
While the opposition between stone- 
worship and sun-worship died away, it 
is possible that the former has always 
been deeply ingrained in the Peruvian 
natives from Inca times to the present 
day. And now every native porter who 
travels over one of the numerous passes 
from valley to valley in the country adds 
a new stone to the heap of those which 
his predecessors have piled up as an offer¬ 
ing to the Apacheta, “ who gives him 
strength to bear his burden. ,, 

The information that the legend gives 
us concerning the settling of the Incas 
in Cuzco is equally important. Before 
their arrival the locality must have been 
thickly populated, and the people must 
have long passed out of the state of 
barbarism which the official traditions 
ascribe to all the Peruvians before the 
Inca period, and have attained a settled 
mode of life ; for the town of Cuzco was 
the residence of the ruler, by name 
Alcaviza, who also ruled over the district 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town. It was from him that 
Settle* 6 ** Manco Capak and his little 
ii^ Cuzco company asked permission to 
m ttjeco sett j e the vicinity. When 

this had been accorded to them, they 
soon made their proximity unpleasant. 
Directly they had obtained a firm footing 
in one of the quarters of Cuzco they set 
up an opposition to the ruler and to the 
‘priests of the worship that had hitherto 
been carried on in the ancient Cuzco, 
and began to make proselytes to their own 
worship, which was exclusively that of 
the sun. This separation of parties soon 
degenerated into open war, the result of 
which was that Alcaviza and his depen¬ 
dents were driven out. Thus, the Inca- 
Peruvians got possession of the town 
which was to become the centre of their 
extensive kingdom in the course of 
centuries. 

Peruvian tradition does not enable us 
to determine even approximately the 
date at which the first rulers of the Inca 
race got possession of the power. The 
“ quipus,” those bundles of different- 
coloured threads which the learned Peru¬ 
vians used as a memoria technics seem to 
have been of no help for chronological pur¬ 
poses ; and all their permutations could 
in no way compensate for an ignorance of 
the art of writing. Oral tradition upon 


historical events certainly formed an im¬ 
portant part of the education imparted to 
the young Inca nobles and the chosen no¬ 
bility of the allied and subject races in the 
schools of the Amauta, the learned class. 
But all that remained of such knowledge 
in the Spanish period does not help us to 
a chronological record of the origin of the 
i . . Inca kingdom. The number of 

ialttca 1 ru ^ ers w ^° throne of 

History ^uzco * rorn Manco Capak until 
y Atahualpa is not even agreed 
upon. The estimates of the chroniclers 
variously give ten or thirteen rulers as pre¬ 
decessors of the brothers Huascar and Ata¬ 
hualpa ; there were at least eleven of them. 

It is a remarkab’e fact that this un¬ 
certainty docs not attach to the earliest 
period ; the succession of the first five 
Inca kings has been made out with 
tolerable certainty. Discord then appears 
to have sprung up in the royal family and 
to have disturbed the legal order of 
succession. Efforts to hide this fact have 
produced two different accounts concern¬ 
ing the Inca rulers in the intermediate 
period, which contradict each other in 
many details and make it extremely 
difficult to discover the real state of affairs. 
Moreover, the later Incas were much better 
known by their first names than by their 
proper names, which changed very little ; 
but these lists of names are differently 
connected in the case of the three or four 
predecessors of Huaina Capak, so that the 
reign of this latter king is the first of the 
events which can be regarded as possessing 
chronological and historical certainty. 

If an average reign of thirty years 
be ascribed to the eleven Inca kings 
—the legal succession was from father to 
son—their establishment in Cuzco would 
have taken place about the year 1200 of 
the Christian era. Upon its collapse the 
Inca kingdom would then have existed 
about 330 years—an estimate of time 
which is perhaps too long rather than too 
short, if we consider the in- 
rlk 1* stability of the institutions of 
Ji, ! ancient America. Although 

** Manco Capak i 9 not really a 
proper name, yet the bearer of it must be 
considered as an historical personality. 
Perhaps the Amauta purposely allowed his 
proper name to be forgotten, in order to 
conceal the historical connection of the 
Inca rulers with the other states of ancient 
America, and to strengthen the popular, 
idea of their direct origin from the sun-god. 5 
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" Capak,” in the Quechua language, the 
official dialect of the Inca state, means 
44 kingdom ” and 44 mighty/' and is a royal 
title which other chiefs assumed before and 
at the time of the Incas. The same is 
true of the word 44 Manco.” Its origin and 
proper meaning are not altogether so 
clear, but tradition speaks of a number of 
Mancos who were kings, in particular of 
those districts which were situated in the 
westerly and northerly parts of the Inca 
kingdom. 44 Manco Capak ” must conse¬ 
quently be translated 44 mighty king a 
nam# wholly suited to impress the people 
and to deceive them concerning the lowly 
origin of the Inca rulers in Peru. Of 
Manco Capak’s rule after his establish¬ 
ment in Cuzco we have only the general 


Maita Capak, and they are said to stand 
to one another in the relationship of father 
and son. But traditions are wholly at 
variance concerning the names and rela¬ 
tionships of their wives aqd mothers. 

We have the official tradition that the 
marriage of Manco Capak with his sister, 
Mama Ocllo, was in fulfilment of a command 
of the sun-god, following the precedent of 
the marriage of the sun with his sister- 
planet, the moon ; but this is most obvi¬ 
ously derived from the ancient decree of 
the Inca kingdom, also well known in the 
later period, according to which that Inca 
son alone could legitimately ascend the 
throne whom the father has begotten of 
his own sister, or, failing a sister, of the. 
next nearest relation of pure Inca blood. 


tradition that he in¬ 
structed his people in 
civilisation, intro¬ 
duced sun-worship, 
and increased his 
boundaries rather by 
the arts of peace than 
by force of arms. The 
legend attributes to 
him the foundation 
of all those institu¬ 
tions which left their 
impressions upon the 
later Inca kingdom, 
although a large 
number of the laws 
ascribed to him would 
have been useless and 
incapable of execu¬ 
tion in the limited 
extent of the original 



i 


Mansell 


On the contrary, 
another and appar¬ 
ently reliable tradi¬ 
tion informs us that 
not only the im¬ 
mediate successors of 
Manco Capak, but 
also the majority of 
the Incas down to 
Yupanki Pachacutek, 
sprang from marriages 
which took place be¬ 
tween the rulers of 
Cuzco with the 
daughters of neigh¬ 
bouring powers. The 
rulers until Maita 
Capak are consist¬ 
ently said to have 
extended the boun¬ 
daries of their realm 


realm. The Inca A stone seat of ancient peru by peaceful methods, 
kingdom, which roused the astonishihent The official tradition also relates of one 


of the sixteenth-century conquerors, 
and to-day justly claims the greatest 
interest, was essentially the work of the 
four great rulers, Huiracocha, Yupanki 
(also called Pachacutek), Tupak Yupanki, 
and Huaina Capak. These certainly 
built upon the foundations which their 
predecessors had laid, but they also en¬ 
tirely altered the general character of the 
kingdom. Consequently, it is extremely 
difficult to gain a trustworthy idea of the 
condition of the Inca kingdom before the 
time of these monarch s. 

The traditions give us as little definite 
information concerning the first three 
successors of Manco Capak as they do about 
himself. All our sources agree in naming 
them Sinchi Roca, Lloque Yupanki, and 


or two of the earlier Incas that they 
did not choose their 44 coya ” from the 
Inca family, but raised daughters of 
the neighbouring kings to the throne of 
the Inca kingdom. We cannot under¬ 
stand how Huaina Capak would have 
dared, after his conquest of Quito, to have 
included the princess who was heiress to 
the throne among the number of his own 
wives, if a religious decree had been in force 
from the foundation of the dynasty that 
marriage should be with the sister or with 
a mate of the closest relationship. 

Moreover, such a policy on the part of 
the Incas is easily intelligible. They had 
entered the valley of Huillcanota as a 
little band of foreign invaders, and their 
forcible expulsion of the Cuzco ruler was 
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THE INCAS IN PERU: REMAINS OF A BYGONE CIVILISATION 

In Peru, the ancient home of the Incas, are to be found many remains of that race, these testifying to the advanced 
standard of civilisation in America before the conquering Spaniards landed on its shores. The above pictures Illustrate 
1, ruins near Lima; 2, a burial tomb j 3, mins of the temple of Virococha; and 4, an ancient seat of justice. 

Photos i N, P, Edwards, E. N. A., and others 
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hardly likely to win over the sympathies 
of the neighbouring races, many of whom 
had apparently entered upon connections 
of friendship and marriage with Alcaviza. 
Furthermore, they remained foreigners by 
their continual opposition to the universal 
religion of the highlands, stone-worship, 
and the worship of Huiracocha; and in 
p . the place of this they had intro- 
The First <juced a wors hip which attracted 

I €h W Ri»i * ess s y m P at hy among the 
nea a e p e 0 pj e as being less intelligible 

to them. For the first century of their rule 
the Incas were nothing .else than little 
territorial princes among a crowd of others. 
They were totally incapable of imposing 
their political and religious customs upon 
their neighbours, and were probably 
thankful themselves to be left unmolested. 

In such circumstances that policy re¬ 
commended itself which was likely to 
ensure their position by means of alliance ; 
by setting up family relationships they 
attempted to destroy the recollection of 
their foreign and late invasion of the 
territory of the highland kings. We may 
believe the ancient traditions from the 
fact that they succeeded by these means 
in imposing their higher civilisation upon 
peoples who were less cultivated though 
not entirely savage, while the obvious 
advantages they attained by their careful 
tilling of the soil and their division of 
labour won over adherents to them 
who abandoned the neighbouring provinces 
and settled under the Inca protection. 

In thankfulness for the material im¬ 
provement in their position, these last 
accepted a religion, which they scarcely 
understood, and perhaps regarded the 
progress and prosperity of the Inca dis¬ 
trict as evidence of the higher powers of 
their god. But the extensions of the 
Cuzco kingdom under the first four Inca 
kings were very limited. At that time the 
Chancas were independent of the Inca 
kingdom; they possessed a district upon 

The Incut the west of the 

Without v alley of Cuzco between Anda- 
Rcal p ower huailas and Ayacucho, which at 
that period was far more power¬ 
ful than the Inca state. Independent also 
were the Quechua, whose language in later 
times became the official Inca idiom ; they 
lived on the north of the Incas in the 
times of Maita Capak. The Cana and 
Canche also, who dwelt between Cuzco and 
the lake of Titicaca, were then wholly 
independent. Even in the immediate 


neighbourhood of their capital the Incas 
at that time possessed no real power. They 
were connected with all the little dynasties 
lying over a radius of from twelve to 
twenty miles around Cuzco, who con¬ 
sidered themselves of royal power, only by 
means of a compact concluded on a basis 
of equality of justice, which compact 
Huiracocha, the eighth ruler on the Inca 
throne, changed into a real dominion. 

Finally, Maita Capak was at one time 
by no means securely settled in his 
capital; for the Alcaviza, the successors 
of the race who had exercised the chief 
power in Cuzco before the arrival of Manco 
Capak, looked enviously upon their 
more fortunate rival. Under the fourth 
Inca king a bloody battle took place in 
order finally to banish from the town the 
restless dependents of the ancient dynasty. 

The battle in which Maita Capak over¬ 
came the rebel Alcaviza is expressly 
noted as the first occasion upon which 
an Inca extended his power by the sword. 
Things were very different under the suc¬ 
cessors to the throne. The three following 
Incas, Capak Yupanki, Inca Roca, and 
_ j Yahuar Huacac, whose col- 

the* 1 Kingdom', Wf P^bably em- 

n * braced about a century, were 

mm '&«»» the founders of the greatness 
of the kingdom. With them begins the 
policy of conquest by which the Incas ex¬ 
tended the boundaries of their power in 
every direction. In their immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood they seem to have preserved the 
confederation that had been set on foot, 
but they enlisted the youthful warriors 
of the allied kingdoms in their service and 
accustomed them to regard themselves 
as their leaders. By this means, and 
through the rich booty they took in war, 
they imperceptibly gained a preponderance 
over the other confederates which, in course 
of time, inevitably became a dominion. 

Capak Yupanki began his rule by assur¬ 
ing his position at home. Maita Capak 
had left many sons whom he had set up in 
almost independent positions in the neigh¬ 
bouring districts, when Capak Yupanki 
gave them clearly to understand that 
he wanted their obedience, not their 
friendship, they made a conspiracy to 
depose him, and to set up a ruler in his 
place more in accordance with their own 
views. But their compact was betrayed : 
instead of the Inca, most of the con¬ 
spirators fell by the sword ; and in order 
to erase the impression of this tragedy, 
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and to turn the energy of the youthful 
Incas into some useful direction, Capak 
Yupanki began that series of campaigns 
which led him speedily to the north 
(Condesuyu) and north-east (Andesuyu) 
along the course of the streams. 

From that time the Incas became 
particularly aggressive and expansive. 
Hardly in the entire world has a power 
been seen which remained so moderate 
and humane in its warfare as the Incas, 
although generation upon generation grew 
up in the service of arms. Always ready 
to appeal to the sword, and gifted with 
heroic bravery, the Incas none the less 
invariably attempted peaceful methods 
before proceeding to attack. Their cam¬ 
paigns were not rapid surprises, like those 
of the wild and half-civilised peoples in 
the west of America, when the greatest 
possible number of the opponents were 
killed in order that they, laden with the 
enemy’s spoil, might get home again as 
quickly as possible. Their warfare was 
systematic. The Incas never took an enemy 
by surprise ; their armies invariably 
sent out ambassadors inviting a willing 
f submission to their mild rule. 

i pea*? 1 The y Sakl that the InCa > the 

* . w° e c hild of the sun-god, had come 
ar to them, not to do them harm, 
but to free them from all that was ancient 
and bad, and thereby to make them 
acquainted with the blessings of a more 
civilised mode of life and a higher religion. 

The more the Inca kingdom increased in 
power and extent, the wider spread the 
certainty, even among remote nations, 
that this message was no empty pretence, 
but that in reality the position of subjects 
in the Inca realm was far superior to the 
lot of those who opposed their rule in any 
district. Hardly ever did the Incas 
depose a ruler who voluntarily , subjected 
himself to their government. Incorporation 
in the Inca kingdom certainly altered the 
position of the monarch, who became a 
vassal of the sun’s child in Cuzco instead 
of an independent ruler. The relations 
of the king to his previous subjects were 
also largely remodelled upon the organisa¬ 
tion of the leading power, but the Incas 
never appeared as fanatical doctrinaires. 

They invariably respected national pecu¬ 
liarities as far as these were consistent with 
their political necessities ; - but in course of 
time the influence of the ruling power threw 
such peculiarities into the background, 
and tended to obliterate them entirely. 


Upon religious questions the earliest 
Incas did not practise this conciliatory 
policy. The first races which they sub¬ 
dued were obliged to receive a common 
form of worship without exception. Maita 
Capak is said to have once ordered the 
subjects of the neighbouring regions to 
bring all their stone images to Cuzco, 

. alleging as his motive the pre- 
Campaignt P arat * on °f brilliant festivities 
to their common gods; but 
when all these stone gods had 
been collected he had them broken in pieces 
and built into the wads of the temple of the 
sun, in order to show the people the 
powerlessness of the gods which they 
worshipped. But even on this side their 
policy became far more diplomatic in 
the course of time, chiefly under the 
influence of political necessities. 

The Inca campaigns often ended with¬ 
out the shedding of a drop of blood, in spite 
of the great display of power they involved. 
They were, however, always ready to 
break down the most obstinate resistance. 
The difficulties of communication in that 
wide realm imposed a slow retreat upon 
the numerous Inca armies. Especially in 
later times, when the kingdom had become 
of considerable extent, it was not unusual 
for a campaign to last two or three years 
or even more. The army was furnished 
not only for the necessities of war, but 
also for its own maintenance. 

As in the case of those armed garrisons 
which were established by the Incas in 
districts where obedience could only be 
enforced by arms, so the army, when 
marching out to attack, could till the soil 
with weapons at their sides if the cam¬ 
paign threatened to last long. But it 
was only in exceptional cases that an army 
was obliged to have recourse to these 
means. Not only the organisation of the 
troops for attack, but also the commis¬ 
sariat, the transport of reinforcements, 
and the withdrawal of troops, were mar- 
s . vellously well arranged. The 
sagacious { ra( j es w hich were everywhere 

-? ca . carried on in the Inca kingdom 

oycrament ena y e( j ^he rulers in times of 

peace to make important provision of food, 
clothing, and other necessary articles. 
These were collected in great "magazines 
in every province, and in times of war, 
famine, or pestilence, these stores were 
opened, Such an organisation, together 
With that prestige which the Incas $0* 
rapidly acquired, enables us to un4erstand 
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that it was often unnecessary to appeal 
to aims in struggles with the less civilised 
races in the mountain valleys and on the 
inhospitable coast. The feeling of abso¬ 
lute helplessness among their powerless 
enemies was the best ally to the Incas. 

Even in cases where their invitation to 
voluntary subjection was rejected, the 
Incas did not give up their policy of con¬ 
ciliation. An attack immediately fol¬ 
lowed from their side, and the superiority 
of their organisation and equipment almost 
invariably gave them the. victory. But 
then the Inca ambassadors immediately 
renewed their peace proposals, and even 
then the native rulers were generally left 
in their positions, provided they had not 


conquest the soil of Peru showed unmis¬ 
takable traces of the fact that the Incas 
were ready to wage unsparing war when 
necessary. In those cases they had no 
hesitation, with an army of extraordinary 
strength, in destroying fortresses like that 
of Mojeque, the gigantic blocks of which 
form a mighty field of ruins even to-day, 
or temples such as that of Chavin de 
Huantar, in spite of, or even on account 
of, the extensive reverence paid them ; 
and here their object was not only to leave 
the enemy no opportunity for future 
rebellion, but also to make an impression 
upon him *by their ruthless destruction of 
that which had cost so much trouble to 
build. And where a people persisted in 
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continued their resistance to the last. 
Hardly any kingdom with which the Incas 
came in contact during their career of 
conquest was sufficiently closely organised 
to make the war one of extermination. 
Individual rulers who considered them¬ 
selves equal to the Incas certainly thought 
it shameful to buy a continuation of their 
power by recognising the Inca superiority, 
and they at least felt the full weight of 
their anger. Yet even in those cases the 
Incas generally found certain vassals, 
loosely dependent upon their opponents, 
who were ready to listen to their enticing 
propositions and to give them their aid 
m bringing the war to a successful con¬ 
clusion. But at the time of the Spanish 
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revolting against the mild Inca rule they 
had a still more efficacious method at hand. 
They not only built numerous fortresses 
and kept them ready prepared in such 
conquered districts, but they also broke 
down the resistance of the peoples they 
had subdued by taking the most youthful 
warriors who would have been the most 
likely to revolt, and settling them in distant 
provinces among races of tried fidelity. 

This picture of the warlike policy of the 
Incas was not realised to the fullest extent 
during the rule of Capak Yupanki. His 
armies were not so large, and his cam- 
paigns were not so distant, as to demand 
a highly organised military system. His 
successor, the Inca Roca, contributed 
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faerhaps, no less to the later greatness of the 
kingdom of Cuzco than Capak Yupanki; 
but his efforts took another direction. We 
are certainly told of him and of Yahuar 
Kuacac that they undertook occasional 
campaigns beyond the boundaries of their 
dominion, but they both seem to have 
been men of peace at heart. On the 
other hand, the beginnings of 
a a A,C a the extensions and improve- 
ments in the capital of Cuzco are 
Civilisation ascribe d to the Inca Roca. The 

work carried on under his government 
makes it quite certain that even in his time 
the Incas were in a position to employ 
their subjects in the execution of immense 
designs. To him and to his coya, or queen, 
is ascribed the installation of the most 
ancient water-service, which brought to the 
town of Cuzco fresh spring water at a time 
when it was growing more civilised in 
its necessities and of greater importance. 

This water-service, however, is not to 
be confounded with the sluice-gates and 
irrigation works which were necessary for 
the soil of the Inca kingdom in most dis¬ 
tricts to make that high cultivation of the 
land possible under its climatic conditions 
which the dense population ot the empire 
demanded. With regard to this irrigation, 
the Incas continued their long-sighted, 
careful policy by the erection of works 
which aroused the greatest astonishment. 
They are, however, by no means the first 
to have discovered the art of irrigation ; 
this was practised to a considerable extent 
by almost all their subject peoples before 
they became members of the Inca king¬ 
dom. We see, then, that the legend is in 
no way worthy of credence which depicts 
Manco Capak as the discoverer and 
expounder of that mode of cultivation 
which became peculiar to the Inca realm. 

The work which forms the chief me¬ 
morial, and is in fact an imperishable 
monument of Inca Roca, is the palace 
which he began to erect in his capital. 
The Great Architecture, before the Inca 
Palaeeof P er i°d> had attained consider- 
ifkt* & hle Perfection uninfluenced bv 

Inca models; and the Incas 
certainly do not merit any praise for 
having further developed an art which 
they found already at the highest stage of 
its earlier progress. In comparison with 
the technical perfection which the im¬ 
mense ruins of Tiahuanaco display, the art 
of the Inca architects of Cuzco was cer¬ 
tainly something of a retrogression. Tia- 
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huanaco is the work of architects who 
employed enormous blocks of stone, simi¬ 
lar to those of the cyclopean buildings 
which are found in all parts of the world, 
and who were even at th&t remote period 
able to prepare every single detail with 
accurate measurements and plans. 

On the other hand, the walls of the 
palace of the Inca Roca are cyclopean 
buildings in the ordinary sense of the term ; 
the blocks are of the largest size which 
could be handled with the limited appli¬ 
ances of the time, and are often most 
wonderfully shaped to suit the Necessities 
of the site on which they were erected; a 
particularly remarkable stone displays, 
for instance, no less than twelve corners. 

Moreover, the fitting of these blocks 

thus carefully shaped, the outer surface of 

which was generally smoothed, is so exact, 

in spite of their irregular forms, that even 

to-day the blade of a knife can scarcely 

be driven into their joints, although no 

mortar or other cohesive material was 

employed. A later Inca once pulled down 

a portion of the town of Cuzco in order to 

rebuild it upon a uniform plan. But large 

numbers of buildings were ex- 

, aca nump 1 erupted from this destruction, 

f ... . as is shown by the number of 
Architecture ccmstructions built with irre . 

gular polygon blocks, which can be clearly 
distinguished from the architecture of the 
later Inca, standing at the present day. 
The most important monument in this 
style is the palace of Inca Roca, which was 
situated in a street of Cuzco now known as 
the Calle del Triunfo ; its walls, artistically 
composed of many cornered blocks, were 
used by the modem builders of later times 
as a welcome foundation. 

The architectural perfection of the Inca- 
Peruvians advanced considerably in later 
times. Their preference for large blocks of 
stone invariably persisted, and this to 
such an extent that even where Nature did 
not provide the ordinary material of hard 
rock and obliged them' to build with 
smaller stones, as their subject nations had 
done, their buildings can still be distin¬ 
guished from those of earlier times by the 
fact of their displaying individual stones 
of unusually large dimensions. But at the 
chief period of the Inca power, temples and 
palaces were built with cubes of stone 
worked with extraordinary care, and laid 
with such exactitude that the courses upon 
the front of the building present, upon 
a close examination, the appearance of 
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level bands. From a point of view at a grouped around it, display the peculiarity 
moderate distance, the whole wall of the that the posts lean in towards one another, 
building appears as though it were made of so that the lintel is rather narrower than 

one stone. In spite of this marvellous the threshold. The Inca architects clung 

technical perfection, the Inca buildings to this peculiarity, whatever the diversity 
were never very beautiful; in their long, of material and situation ; from the lake 
massive, heavy walls, proportion is almost of Titicaca up to Quito, and from Cuzco 
entirely wanting; and as the Incas were to the shore of the Pacific Ocean, this 
never capable of constructing a vaulted «. distinctive feature can be recog- 
roof in the primitive mode of the Central r# nised without difficulty. Their 

Americans, the length of their buildings in Scho^\% mo ^ e °f roofing must have 

comparison with their moderate height c 00 * made the Inca buildings appear 

produces a disagreeable impression.. doubly strange and ugly. For that purpose 

Furthermore, in the kingdom of Tahuan- they could not use stone, and trees were 
tinsuyu, sculpture was almost entirely for- too scarce to provide sufficient material 
bidden. Very rarely in Inca buildings are for solid constructions of wood, 
to be seen any decorative carvings what- Consequently, the roofs of even their 
ever; the few gates above which a most ornamental buildings were composed 
decoration of pumas* heads appears are of canes and straw, which were supported 
probably only remains of buildings ante- by wooden posts of moderate strength, 
cedent to the Incas, which they had pulled The exterior of the buildings was decorated 
down, and the material of which their by plates and artistically worked pieces of 
architects had used for their own purposes, precious metal, but this would be true only 
The Inca worship forbade any kind of of the temples, and to a limited degree of 
sculptural decoration, and in ancient times the palaces; for gold and silver were worth- 
waged a bit ter war of extermination against less to the common people, and served 
the idols of the subject races; it thus mainly as gifts to the gods, and to the kings, 
became a rule that living who were considered almost equal to them, 
beings should, under no cir- The foundation of the first schools in 
I ° r w en tJ cums * ances > h e depicted in the kingdom was also ascribed to the Inca 
nc» ora ip st(me Their buildings dis- Roca. The Peruvians had their own 
play extraordinary skill in working even the learned class, the Amauta ; but these 
hardest rock, and their pottery-ware shows formed only a subordinate division of the 
equally clearly that they found no difficulty Inca caste. Far from desiring to spread 
in depicting real life with proportion and education throughout the ranks of the 
vigour ; but every sculpture that has been people, the Incas were of the opinion that 
found on Peruvian soil is antecedent to the too. much knowledge and power could pro¬ 
time of the Inca kingdom. The artistic duce only dissatisfaction, and were conse- 
tendencies of the Incas have made it easy quently unsuitable for the common people, 
to distinguish their work from that of their Hence it was that only scholars of 
predecessors and successors. Generally the Inca blood could be received into the 
an examination of the stone-work is classes of the Amauta; and besides the 
sufficient to settle any question as to the youths of the Inca race, their schools in 
origin of an Inca building ; for neither Cuzco were attended only by such children 
before nor after them were blocks fitted of the vassal princes as the special favour 
together with that exactness which pro- of the Incas allowed to come—a favour 
claims most careful polishing. which also served political purposes, as 

Another characteristic feature in the „ . it made the young princes 

Inca architecture is that all openings were Y ° W * acquainted with those parti- 
in ^trapezoidal form. Windows in their i*** cular conce P^ ons u P on which 

buildings are rather the exception than the r 1 the Inca power was founded, 
rule, a circumstance which increases the In these schools the young people obtained 
gloomy appearance of their houses. How- solid and valuable instruction ; bodily 
ever, upon the inside walls of their build- exercises and intellectual training went 
ings are constantly to. be found niches on side by side ; and the difficult 
which served them as cupboards, and problem of v developing body and mind 
these, as well as the doors, which looked to an equal degree was thus solved, 
into an open court in a long row, and sufficiently to meet the requirements pf 
admitted light and air to the rooms the time. Languages formed an important 
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departmgnt in their instruction. The Incas pursued. Epic and lyric poems are said 
of the royal families are said to have to have been preserved by the Amauta 
spoken a language of their own ; this was during the Inca period ; but these were 
known to the Amauta, but upon the undoubtedly transmitted entirely by word 
destruction of the Inca race, before and of mouth—no use bein£ made of the 
during the Spanish conquest, the know- quipus, many examples of which are in 
ledge of it was so entirely lost that at the existence, but none of which have been 
time of the Inca Garcilaso there was no one explained or translated. It has been 
F© ott living who knew it. This lan- established that the Ollanta drama, which 

Language of S ua & e canno * h ave been a was supposed to be a product of ancient 
Inca* Rulers whollyisolated dialect, as Gar- Indian intellect, came into existence in 
cilaso would have us believe, the seventeenth century, and is therefore 
but was probably a dialect of the Aymara, owing to Spanish influence, 
which was spoken by Manco Capak and Finally, the Amauta became the re- 

the race which was destroyed upon the positories of priestly knowledge, with 

migration of the Incas to Cuzco. which, as is usual to, and characteristic of, 

It was an act of far-seeing policy that the a kingdom of sun - worshippers, astro- 
Incasdidnot make these rude, uncultivated nomical knowledge was closely connected, 
dialects the official language of their realm, The Inca calendar seems to have been 
but used the Quechua, which was widely in a much earlier stage of development 
spread upon the north and west of Cuzco, than that of many other American 
and the sounds and forms of which were peoples ; the Incas were probably too 
less harsh and more easily acquired. . , proud to borrow the discoveries 

Under their rule this speech became of other nations, while their own 

native to all the subjects of their empire, civilisation was of too short 

so that it is even now spoken throughout e ,va a growth to have arrived at 

the area of the former kingdom of Tahuan- the discovery of an accurate calendar, 
tinsuyu, while only a few remains have Their chief festival, upon which theii 
survived of the national languages of chronology was founded, the “ Inti 
the subject races, and some dialects have Raimi,” was celebrated upon a date 
become altogether extinct. settled by observation of the sun; this 

The higher learning was naturally ex- was the day on which the shadow of the 
clusively reserved to the Amauta ; it was gnomon, known as u Inti huatana,” 
pursued only in particular schools. Thus, showed that the northerly procession of 
none but the Amauta understood the the sun had ceased—that is, that the 
system of quipus, the different-coloured winter solstice had. begun, the day being 
Ideal of the str * n £ s arranged in a row upon about June 2ist; consequently a difference 
Inca a cross -string, which served as between the actual year and the state 

Government the on ty existing help to the year was impossible. 

memory. This system mav have The Peruvians do not seem to have 
been very well suited for that fixed condi- gained these results by calculation; almost 
tion of .things which was the ideal of the all their festivals were regulated by the 
Inca government, but it could not com- position of the sun and the phases of 
pensate for the lack of a proper handwriting the moon; they also knew and reve- 
as a real means of exchanging thoughts renced the Pleiades and the morning 
or of stereotyping expression. In the and evening star, under the name of 
high schools of the Amauta the preserva- 14 Chasca.” Pachacutek, the Inca, was the 
tion of historical traditions was earnestly first to divide the year into twelve months. 
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GROWING POWER OF THE INCAS 

AND THE REVIVAL OF NATIONAL RELIGIONS 

'T'HE institutions ascribed to the Inca such overpowering force that Yahuar 
* Roca show that the Inca kingdom under Huacac did not venture to await the enemy 
his government had arrived at a high pitch in his unfortified town, but fled southward, 
of intellectual and material prosperity ; The dangers which threatened the Inca 
but, as will be seen from the following state from without come at this point 
occurrences, its organisation was still into connection with those which were 
extremely loose and in no way corre- originated by the internal conditions of the 
sponded with the political ideals which our . - dynasty. The narratives make 

sources show us to have prevailed at the . it tolerably plain that the legal 

time of the conquest. It was the imme- “ cr 11 line of succession was again 
diate successors of Inca Roca who really angerl interrupted. The official ac- 
founded and centralised the Inca kingdom, counts, which always attempt to conceal 
The government of the Inca Yahuar any disturbance of the political law and 
Huacac Yupanki was considered as a order, represent matters as if the legal 
period of misfortune by the Peruvian heir to the throne had, by his youthful 
Amauta ; his name denotes “ the man who haughtiness, excited the anger of his 
weeps tears of blood.” The history of the father to such an extent that he threatened 
first six Inca rulers is related by all to disinherit his son, and reduced him to 
our sources with great consistency and the humble position of shepherd to the 
but few discrepancies ; but with regard to sacred flocks in the mountains. There 
the kings between Inca Roca and Inca one of his ancestors, a prince of the royal 
Yupanki Pachacutek there is such confu- house, by name Huiracocha, is said to 
a . sion in the ancient traditions have appeared to him one day in a dream, 
ti/Y ^ that num ^ er » names > and and told him of the great dangers which 
Kin do* ex pl°i ts ascribed to individual threatened the kingdom, owing to the 
tng om kings cannot be brought into revolt of the Chanca. 
any sort of harmony. It can only Thereupon the prince hastened to the 
be asserted that during this period both capital, in spite of his father's prohibition, 
the Inca dynasty and the Inca kingdom His father did not receive his explanation, 
underwent heavy shocks and were fre- but when he had fled before the approach- 
quently subject to internal strife. ing enemy, the king's son is said to have 

The dangers with which the Inca king- inspired the timid citizens of the capital 
dom was threatened resulted from efforts with fresh enthusiasm, and finally to have 
to strengthen their rule over the races in repulsed the attacks upon Cuzco. More? 
their immediate neighbourhood, who had over, with the help of the divine warriors 
hitherto been rather their allies than their whom Huiracocha sent to his assistance he 
subjects. Yahuar Huacac had made , a defeated the enemy in open battle, and sub-? 
step in this direction by demanding . . jected them for ever to the Inca 

tribute from the races of the high valleys, ^ rule. The legend then continued 
who had been in the habit of making p . to relate how the victorious 

Voluntary presents to the Incas ; this was prince declined the proposal^ 

the signal for a revolt which brought the of his thankful comrades to accept th£ 
Inca kingdom to the verge of destruction crown, and proceeded to conciliate hi^ 
for a second time. The Chanca, a war- royal lather by submission until the lattei 
like race spread upon the north-west voluntarily abdicated and duly announced 
of Cuzco between Andahuailas and Are- himself as the first of his * son's vassals; 
quipa, marched against Cuzco, under the However, the real course of events was 
leadership of their king, Uscovillca, with probably as follows. The courage of the;’ 
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feigning king, and of t&e Incas around him, 
failed before the threatening advance of 
the Chanca. The state was so dislocated 
that^he could not rely upon the greater 
portion of his subjects ; and as the town 
oi Cuzco and its environs offered no secure 
refuge, the Inca and his closest dependents 
determined to conceal themselves and 
their treasures in the mountains. 

The supporters of the pre-Incan dynasty 
among the citizens who were now thus 
abandoned —that is, the worshippers of the 
old god Huiracocha—rose to power upon the 
cowardly flight of their ruler ; even without 
the Chanca they would certainly have put 
an end to the rule of the foreigners if the 
long and prosperous government of the later 
dynasty had not formed among the people 
a strong party which was favourable to 
the Incas. Under these circumstances a 
youth of the Inca race appeared among the 
waverers ; he had no legal right of suc¬ 
cession to the throne, but was a man of 
Inca blood and Inca courage. The imme¬ 
diate necessity was to do away with the 
opposition between the remnant of the 
ancient inhabitants and the Inca depend¬ 
ents, which had broken out with greater 
vigour upon the flight of the ruler. For this 
purpose he invented the legend of the 
appearance of the god Huiracocha. 

He said that the god of the ancient 
people had chosen him, the Inca, as the 
saviour of his people. By this means he 
obtained allies among the neighbouring 


highland races, who helped him to victory. 
This favourite of Huiracocha was naturally 
disinclined to lay the palm of victory at 
the feet of those Incas in wjiose absence 
he had won his success ; but he was equally 
unable openly to usurp the power of the 
Inca king in the face of a strong party of 
allies who had materially contributed to 
his success. The consequence was that 
for many years the lawful ruler, who was 
greatly despised by his people for his 
cowardice, set up his court far from Cuzco, 
while his more fortunate rival held the 
reins of power in the capital without 
venturing to assume the royal title. 
A Finally, a compromise was 

on*the mg brought about which enabled 

Inca Throne a £ ec * king to spend his re¬ 
maining years in peace and gave 
the real ruler the legal title he had won. The 
Inca who took the name of the god Huira¬ 
cocha had to thank his southern neighbours, 
the Canes and Cancha, for the salvation of 
Cuzco and for his victory over the Chanca. 

But there was collected beneath his 
standard, not a body of vassals, but 
a confederation which expected a rich 
recompense from the spoils of war. 
Here we have another proof of the 
fact that the Inca kingdom, both in 
extent and in internal compactness, was 
still far removed from its later perfection. 
But important strides were made under 
the rule of the far-seeing Huiracocha. In 
the first p’ace, the subjugation of th 
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A WAYSIDE SHRINE BELOW THE WALLS OF AN ANCIENT INCA FORTRESS 
In the above picture the distant past is united with modern times, as it illustrates a wayside Calvary erected by some 
devout Roman Catholics near the ancient walls of an Inca fortress. The few descendants of the Incas to-day preserve, 
to some extent, their old religious forms, but many have been won over to Catholicism by the missions of the Church. 


Chanca provided him with a numerous 
body of warriors immediately dependent 
upon him, whom he raised to honour and 
position. On the other hand, there were 
many little dynasties in the neighbourhood 
of Cuzco loosely dependent upon the Inca 
state who were disinclined to give in their 
allegiance to the new ruler, and had 
regarded his predecessors upon the throne 
with displeasure. Huiracocha, with extra¬ 
ordinary cleverness, now . changed the 
feeble suzerainty of the ruler of Cuzco 
c into a virtual dominion. The 

— k dependents of the previous Inca 

Subduct * ^id n0t coura S e * or an °P en 
display of hostility, and as the 

individual dynasties were unable to unite 
for common purposes they were reduced 
to the position of vassal states. The 
Canes and Cancha, when they refused to 
recognise the sovereignty of the Inca by 
sending him tribute, were attacked and 
subdued after a vigorous resistance. 

They later became the most faithful, 
loyal and reliable subjects of the Inca; 
to them was reserved the honourable duty 
of providing bearers for the king's litter; 
for the Inca, like the princes of the Chib? 
chas and Quitus, was invariably carried on 


a litter when he went on a journey. 
During a long rule the Inca Huiracocha 
carried his arms successfully against ene¬ 
mies in the most various directions ; but 
his success was due as much to his political 
skill as to the bravery of his armies. 

We have a particular proof of this 
in,his interference in the quarrels of the 
Colla. On the western and southern shores 
of the lake of Titicaca, two rulers, Cari 
of Chucuito, and Zapana of Hatun-Colla, 
were struggling for pre-eminence, and each 
was short-sighted enough to invite Huira- 
cocha’s help. That gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity of being the first of the Inca race to 
press forward to the sacred islands of 
Titicaca and the ruined cities of Tiahuan- 
aco. He took the. side of the weaker and 
more remote Cari, who readily became a 
kind of vassal to the Inca, in order to repel 
his more powerful opponent; and thereby 
he prepared the incorporation of both dis¬ 
tricts in the Inca state, an incorporation 
which a rising in that district enabled 
his grandson, Tupak <Yupanki, to complete. 

A fundamental reason for the rapid and 
brilliant success of the new Inca lay in 
the alteration of his religious policy. The 
sun-worship which the Incas had set fcjg 

am,: 
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as the religion for the state and the people 
could hardly appeal to the inhabitants of 
the highlands, it was a mixture of reverence 
for the powers of .Nature and of ancestor- 
worship, which latter feature made it an 
important element in the Inca family life, 
strong emphasis being thereby laid upon 
the difference between the Inca race and 
I H ik subject to them, and 

S \ f so cult became rather an 
of opportunity for expressing dis- 
« Ac** an occas i on for wor¬ 

ship. The sun, with his beneficent influences 
of warmth and fruitfulness, was certainly an 
eminently suitable deity for the inhabi tants 
of the bare, rough highlands, and Huira- 
cocha, as he was originally worshipped by 
the Quechua and other neighbouring 
peoples, was no doubt an offshoot from a 
sun divinity. Although the Incas must 
have conceived of the sun-god, Inti, as 
their forefather in a human form, they 
none the less banished from their worship 
every kind of anthropomorphism. When 
worship was not directly offered to the 
luminary, as it invariably was on great 
feast-days, the god was represented only 
by a bright golden shield. 

Pictorial representation was systematic¬ 
ally objected to by the Incas, not only 
in their own worship, but also in that of 
all other gods. In their campaigns against 
hostile peoples the destruction of temples 


almighty creator of all things, whom they 
honoured more than Inti, the sun-god, as 
being the source of all life, was no stone 
image ; he defied all representation, pic¬ 
torial and otherwise, as he worked and lived 
under no concrete form, existing as the 
mighty power which penetrates the whole 
world. Upon the occurrence of one of those 
religious ceremonies with which the rising 
orb of day was greeted, and which were 
crowned by the presence of the king, the 
Inca Huiracocha is said to have asked 
the priests and Amautas collected around 
him whether it was conceivable that Inti 
was the highest god and the ruler of all 
things, as he invariably accomplished his 
course around the earth in a manner 
both regular and fatiguing. Supposing 
he were free and powerful, would he not 
at some time feel a desire to take a rest 
or to strike out another path than the one 
of which his daily routine must have 
made him thoroughly weary ? 

Similar beginnings of scepticism and 
eclecticism not difficult to understand, are 


related of his successors, and afforded an 
opportunity for the introduction of the 
ideas which the Incas attached 
,!r*! , to their worship of Huira- 

o a tonal CQC j ia j n Cacha they erected 
e lgiona a f amous temple of Huiracocha 
for the benefit of the people ; its ruins 
show strong divergences from the archi- 


and images was considered an important tectural style of the Incas, and also from 
duty. The peoples who reluctantly bowed that of all the other Peruvian peoples, 
to the yoke of the Inca dominion were not and remain standing to-day as an unsolved 
brought into any closer sympathy with problem. In Cuzco and other places 
their religion when they saw the hall of altars were erected to the god, and his 
the sun-god in the temple at Cuzco image was placed before them, generally 
changed into a hall of ancestors ; along in the form of an old man in flowing robes, 
the walls stood the embalmed mummies Other national religions, which had been 
of dead rulers, a band of solar children repressed hitherto, now celebrated their 
grouped around their father, the sun-god. revival. In the version of the legend 
. There can be no question that this worship about the conquest of the Chanca, who arc 
contributed to raise a barrier between the said to have been overcome with the help 
Incas and their subjects. The worship of of the Pururauca, those stone statues of 
Huiracocha now resolved upon by the new warriors which started into life and rushed 
Worshippers * nca > w ^° k orr owed his name into the ranks of the enemy at the Inca’s 
of the Oo a * rom of the god, implied call, we see at least a reminiscence of the 
Huiracocha * complete breach with the re- revival of stone-worship. In the case 
ligious policy that had hitherto of the succeeding Inca there is even 
obtained. But this Inca, who was too better evidence of this, in the fact that 
cultivated to find any satisfaction for his after a visit to Tiahuanaco be ordered 
own religious needs in sun-worship, could similar memorials to be set up in the 
not afford to set up such a primitive neighbourhood of Cuzco; the results of 
idolatry as the ancient worship of the this order were the peculiar steps, plat- 
highland god must have been. The god forms, ahd sites hewn in the rock of Monte 
whom the Amautas and Incas worshipped Rodadero near Cuzco. The worships of 
under the name of Huiracocha, as the other subject peoples were also recognised 
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later by the Incas, and transported to 
Cuzco ; as, for instance, the worship of 
Pachacamak, the chief god of the peoples 
on the coast of the Pacific Ocean. At the 
time of the Spanish conquest Cuzco was 
a meeting-place, not only for princes and 
governors, but also for the gods and priests 
of every race which belonged to the Inca 
kingdom—a regular arsenal of idols, 
differing widely in shape and meaning. 

It was important for the Inca Huira- 
cocha to find a successor to the throne 
who could continue and bring to perfection 
the work which he had begun. The rule 
of the Inca Yupanki, who was also called 
Pachacutek, was an open progress of 
almost uninterrupted triumph. On the 
east he* extended the boundaries of his 
kingdom to the point where the mountain 
streams moderate their impetuous course 
in the boundless llanos. On the south 
he won several victories over the king of 
Hatun-Colla, and added the king of 
Chucuito to the number of his vassals. 
Upon the north he extended his dominion 
as far as Cajamarca and Conchucos; 
and as his father had left him no more 
. R room for conquest upon the 
r ftC * west of the mountain valleys, 

* f“ i he advanced to the shores of 
to the the Pacific Ocean and subdued 
the whole seaboard as far as the Rimak 
valley. His campaigns, which he some¬ 
times led in person and sometimes en¬ 
trusted to his brothers, and later to his 
•successor, often lasted for years; under 
him was completed the military organisa¬ 
tion to which we have already referred. 

The war upon the coast called for special 
precautions. Previous attempts to press 
forward in that direction had caused the 
Inca unusually heavy losses. His high¬ 
land warriors could not endure the hot 
coast climate, and fevers were enemies 
against which they were almost powerless. 
But by relieving the armies fighting on 
the coast with fresh divisions at short 
intervals, and by removing the warriors 
to the highlands to recruit, he succeeded in 
extending his rule to the sea. When once 
this was accomplished, he found reliable 
soldiers in the races on the coast, and 
soldiers, too, who were inured to the climate. 

The principle of leaving an easy 
retreat open to the enemy against whom 
he marched was also followed by him. 
Numerous races and princes m the 
mountains and on the coast submitted to 
his display of . power without obliging him 


to make them feel the sharpness of his 
sword. Among those which submitted 
voluntarily was the priestly state of 
Pachacamak in the valley of Lurin. The 
times when the Incas overthrew the 
temples had long since passed away. 
Pachacutek worshipped in person the gods 
who were honoured as far and wide upon 
M . the coast-land as Huiracocha 
onou ng was In t j ie moun tains, and left 

* e n a temples and their treasures 
CA ° undisturbed; to these latter he 
even sent costly presents. The only con¬ 
dition he laid upon the conquered people 
was that upon the heights which over¬ 
looked the town and temple of Pachaca¬ 
mak a new and more splendid temple 
should be erected to his own god Inti, 
the sun, and he ordered a similar temple 
to be built in Cuzco for Pachacamak. 

The Inca power had not been so firmly 
established in these extensive and recently 
subdued districts that Pachacutek did 
not have to deal • now and again with 
revolts. The Chanca reluctantly bore the 
Inca yoke. Neither permanent forti¬ 
fications in their land, nor the fact that 
their ranks had been repeatedly weakened 
by the transportation of their warriors 
into more peaceful parts of the king¬ 
dom, served to break or to appease 
their haughty spirit. On the contrary, 
they determined, when they were con¬ 
vinced of their weakness, to abandon their 
ancient home rather than give up their 
independence. The whole tribe started on 
a migration in a north-easterly direction, 
and founded a settlement in Chachapoyas, 
which was only again united with the 
kingdom under the last Inca ruler. 

Pachacutek had also other battles to 
fight within his realm, but these did not 
seriously endanger it. Among the men of 
Inca blood there were still many remaining 
who knew to what change of succession the 
dynasty from, which Pachacutek was 
sprung owed the throne of Cuzco. Thus 
D an extensive conspiracy had 

Fiot and been f orme( j w ith the secret 

th* focaPalace ob 3 ect of deposing the Inca 
tha Iaea Palace p achacutek and setting up in 

his place a descendant of the ancient royal 
family, the Inca Urco. But Pachacutek 
was informed in time of these treasonable 
designs, and before the conspirators had 
the least suspicion that their plans were ; 
known the Inca Urco suddenly and mys¬ 
teriously disappeared in the royal palace, 
from wnich he was never again to issme* 
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THE FLOURISHING OF THE INCAS 

THEIR SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 

DACHACUTEK won great fame for him- The extensive tablelands of the Puna, 
* self by his victorious campaigns towards the high mountain ranges, were included 
the four quarters of the heavens; and with in the land belonging to the sun and 
just pride he named his territory Tahuan- to the Inca, where the low temperature 
tinsuyu—the four cardinal points. But precluded agriculture. Here was the 
he left a still greater memorial of himself home of the great herds of llamas, 

in the internal organisation of the Inca which belonged to the Inca or 

kingdom, an organisation that far sur- to the sun. The possession of 

passed anything else of the kind inexistence these animals was forbidden to 

upon American soil. To consider Peru ama the common people. The llama 
under the Incas as a kingdom founded is the only large domestic animal 
upon a basis of socialism is to misunder- which the American natives possessed, 
stand entirely the facts of the case. Different kinds of fowl, and in many 
The Inca rule was an absolute theocracy, districts little dogs, were tamed and 
at the head of which was the Inca, bred ; but they were of use to man- 
who concentrated temporal and religious kind only as food ; their possession was a 
functions in his own person as being compensation for the increasing difficulty 
the child of the sun-god and the chief of gaining a living by hunting. The 
priest of that divinity. His power was llama alone has the character of a domestic 
absolute over body and soul, property animal, in the full sense of the word, 
and person, of his subjects ; the only among the ancient Americans, for it alone 
laws that were binding upon him were his was of use to man during its lifetime. 

own will and pleasure, and In early times it was never used for 
Lord of Life ^ ese change to any riding or drawing vehicles. However, the 

and Death * exten ^ Phased. A conse- Peruvians of the highlands—for the climate 
n quence of this powerful position of . the coast is fatal to the llama, and 

was that the Inca alone possessed real for that reason the animal was never used 
property; the whole extent of the kingdom there in Inca times—made constant 
belonged to him, with every living creature use of it as a beast of burden. The llama 
in it; other men had only the usufruct was equally valuable for its wool. Like 
of his property. It appears a hard the sheep, it can be shorn from time to 
ordinance that, as our historical sources time without occasioning the least injury 
inform us, a third of the produce of the to its health ; and in the Inca kingdom 
country was appropriated for the support its wool was always woven into stuffs, 
of the ruler, another third for the service The llamas, in common with all 
of the sun, while only a third remained living animals, were the exclusive pro- 
for the people. But the oppression of this perty of the Inca—that is, of the state, 
law is only apparent; the Inca and the State servants performed the shearing, and 
sun represented the financial department w officials divided the raw wool 

of modern times, and a large proportion ° among the people according 

of the people lived at their expense. Malden* to P owers °f working 

Moreover, those portions of the land it and their necessities. The 

assigned to the people lay in the wool was not only woven for the clothing 
neighbourhood of the villages and places of the people, but’a portion of it served 
of population; as such settlements had in lieu of taxes. A kind of factory for 
been made purposely on land fhat was wool-weaving went on in the abodes of 
capable of cultivation, the best third of the ladies of the sun, the Acllas; these were 
the land was in the hands of the people, monastical retreats where hundreds of 
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girls were constantly employed in spinning 
and weaving. Here was also worked 
the finer wool of the vicuna, a variety of 
the llama which ran wild and was driven 
into herds only at shearing-time. These 
fine stuffs w T ere not intended for the 
common people, but were invariably 
worn by the Incas. For the royal families, 
f and especially for the ruling 

tk* m * S ^ * nca > t * ie sun-maidens were 

. T _t, A obliged to provide large supplies 
K»yal Table q[ tfae finest stuffs . for state 

ceremonial exacted from the king that he 
. should always be clothed in spotlessly new 
garments. In the provinces, also, the 
Acllas worked the coarser wool of the llama, 
and thereby contributed to supply the 
royal storehouses, in which large quantities 
of woollen garments were collected for 
the use of the army in time of war. 

The llama was also important as a food 
supply ; game was neither plentiful nor 
varied, and the people could not have sup¬ 
ported themselves thereby. Most of the 
inhabitants certainly kept and bred fowis in 
and near their houses. But beyond this 
there existed only the flesh of the llama, and 
a number of these animals were daily slaugh¬ 
tered for the Inca’s table. But the herds 
were so numerous and increased so rapidly, 
that now and again a large number of them 
were slaughtered and divided among the 
people, who were thus feasted by the 
monarch. The llama had descended from 
its wild forefathers, the guanaco and the 
vicuna, and had become a permanent 
species. Such a development must have 
required an extremely long period of 
time for its accomplishment, and con¬ 
sequently the llama must have been tamed 
long previous to the Inca rule. 

But although this acquisition of civili¬ 
sation was not due to the Incas, yet they 
were the first peoples to systematise the 
breeding and the use of the animal. On 
one of his first campaigns of conquest 
the Inca Pachacutek subdued the district 
Gold in °* Huilcabamba, and found that 
the Inca ve * ns °f gold there situated 
Kingdom were alrea dy being extensively 
worked by the natives. Although 
they could work only the upper strata, 
and with their primitive implements 
could naturally extract the gold from 
only the richest lodes, yet the aston¬ 
ishing amount of gold and silver which 
the Spaniards found in the Inca kingdom 
shows that the work was profitable. 
The people were obliged to pay their 
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tribute to the Inca from these mining 
operations. The work demanded of them 
was not hard; they were always allowed 
sufficient time to satisfy their own personal 
requirements. But the mountain peoples 
had as little claim to the precious metal 
which they brought forth to the light of 
day as had the owners of the corn in the 
lowland, or the shepherds of the llamas, 
to the possession of these goods; for real 
property belonged to the Inca alone. 

Gold and silver, the medium of exchange 
in the whole civilised world, brought 
neither power nor influence into the Inca 
kingdom, but were employed for the 
decoration of the gods and kings and were 
worthless in the hands of individuals. 
A state which had no money and practi¬ 
cally no property had also nothing 
wherewith to pay taxes. But the citizen 
himself was the property, the slave, of the 
state, and consequently he owed a certain 
portion of his labour to the state. In 
the larger settlements a considerable 
number of the inhabitants paid their 
tribute in different kinds of manufacture, 
in which, in some cases, they had attained 
A . considerable skill. The ancient 

UPe Peruvian weaving, both of wool- 

ServTce * en anc * cotton stu ff s > though 

e r v 1 c e carr j e( j on w fth very simple 

implements, is of high quality in respect 
of both fineness and durability ; and the 
weavers understood the employment of 
large and artistic patterns by the use of 
different coloured threads. Still more 
remarkable is the Peruvian pottery-ware, 
with its great variety of decoration, which 
is invariably tasteful, and with its rich and 
artistic colouring. Their artistic powers 
were almost exclusively exercised upon 
this pottery; and ware that has been 
shaped into realistic but very fantastic 
forms has come down to us from almost 
all the provinces of the Inca kingdom. 

The country people were employed in 
herding the flocks of llama, or in cultivat¬ 
ing the lands belonging to the Inca and 
the sun. The plough was unknown to the 
Peruvians ; they turned up the soil with 
an implement like a spade, and, as they 
invariably worked in large numbers, 
digging in rows, their fields must have had 
a furrowed appearance. Agriculture was 
the foundation of the Inca kingdom; it 
was regarded as divine service, and every 
subject of the kingdom was entrusted 
with its accomplishment. When the 
season for tilling the soil had come round, 
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the Inca himself, followed by all his court, 
proceeded in great pomp to a field which 
was dedicated to the sun in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cuzco, and began the agriculture 
in person with religious ceremonies. Each 
of his courtiers had to follow his example. 

The order was then transmitted by 
officials through the country that the 
subjects should begin the year’s work 
upon the land. The head of every family 
was in annual possession of a particular 
plot of land proportioned to the needs of 
his household ; if his family increased, so 
did his plot, a piece half the size of the 
original allotment being given him for 
each son, and a quarter of the original 
size for each daughter. But the land 
remained state property, and upon the 
death or migration of the occupant it 
reverted to the Crown. Cultivation was 
carried on in common and under the 
superintendence of overseers. First were 
tilled the lands of the sun ; then those of 
individual citizens, including the allot¬ 
ments of the poor, the sick, and the 
officials ; and finally the lands of the Inca 
were cultivated. In the milder districts of 
M the kingdom a number of 

I^a ° * ° f varieties of maize were raised. 

. The mandioc, several kinds of 

gneu ure p um pki ns> beans, and some 

other vegetables, were grown more in the 
gardens around the houses than in the 
fields. But in many districts of the Inca 
kingdom the cold climate was unfavour¬ 
able to these vegetables. In such cases 
potatoes formed the staple of agriculture. 

The Inca-Peruvians carried on agricul¬ 
ture not only extensively, but also with 
great energy. The use of manure, for which 
purpose, after they had conquered the 
sea-coast, they used guano, was as little a 
discovery of theirs as was the science of 
irrigation. In the narrow valleys of the 
highlands they increased the ground avail¬ 
able for agriculture by making terraces for 
miles, at a great expense of labour, in 
the precipitous mountain heights, which 
were then carefully irrigated by canals 
from the river running down the valley. 

Land that was in this way brought under 
cultivation naturally belonged only to the 
Incas; the amount of work necessary 
for its success was far more than individual 
sources could provide, and presupposed 
a strong and close organisation. A family 
of at least ten inhabitants formed the 
smallest administrative unity in the king¬ 
dom 5 an inferior official superintended 


this, whose business it was to care for and 
watch over it. Ten of such unities formed 
a “ hundred ” ; here the superintendent 
was obliged to keep an eye upon the 
districts of his ten inferior officials, 
besides the care of his own office. The 
next political unity was formed of ten 
“ hundreds,” and a “ ten thousand ” was 
How the generally equivalent to a pro- 

K . vmce of the kingdom. The 

G n+A highest power naturally lay in 
the hands of the Inca, who had 
a consultative council in Cuzco. But besides 


this council the governors of the provinces 
—who were generally chosen from the 
Inca class when political necessities had 
not left the rule in the hands of one of 
the old conquered princes—and also the 
officials of smaller districts, were obliged 
from time to time to appear personally 
before the central power, or to send in 
their reports with the help of the quipus. 

By this means the government was fully 
informed concerning the inhabitants of 
each province and their capabilities, and 
also concerning the supplies and provisions 
which every district was obliged to make, 
to meet its own necessities, and even to 
have a surplus in hand. Moreover, the 
overseers were constantly inspected by 
officials of a higher class. In cases where 
faults were discovered, the guilty person 
was punished, and so also were his supe¬ 
riors, who ought to have informed the 
subjects of their obligations and to have 
assured themselves that these were fulfilled. 

As the common man, the “ hatunruna,” 
possessed no real property, he might also 
pay his taxes in military service. The 
Incas did not maintain a standing army, 
and any careful or extensive training in the 
use of arms seems to have been the 
privilege of the Incas alone, and of the 
sons of the nobles from the subject 
provinces. It is by no means clear in 
what manner the hatunruna obtained the 
training necessary to enable him to fulfil 
his part in the constant and 
. pa,d distant campaigns of the Incas. 

SeriicT There was, however, a system 
erv ce f Qr re g U j ar iy relieving the 

garrisons that were maintained in un¬ 
settled quarters, as well as for conveying 
reinforcements to the battlefields; an 
arrangement must consequently have been 
on foot somewhat similar to the old 
Prussian system of relief, according to 
which the hatunruna returned to his 
agricultural pursuits after a short period 
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of active service, until he was again called 
out in due course, though generally only 
for a very limited space of time. 

An important duty of the overseers of 
the “ hundreds ” was to see that the people 
performed their allotted portion of work ; 
the women were included under this 
decree. Their essential duties in their 
households consisted in the care of the 
garden and of the poultry; hut most 


which was laid upon an unauthorised 
change of residence. The state also recog¬ 
nised its duty of providing for its subjects 
in extraordinary cases; and, thanks to 
the general industry, tho storehouses 
situated in every province wore sufficiently 
full of supplies to meet all necessities. 

The conception of private property was 
not wholly unfamiliar to the inhabitants 
of the Inca state. Houses and land were, 
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important were the spinning and weaving, it is true, the property of the community, 

which they were obliged to practise beyond to which they reverted at the death of the 

the mere satisfaction of their household holder. But so ample was the provision 

necessities, as we have already stated, made for the support of the individual 

Idleness was a punishable offence in the that he was able to put aside some savings, 

Inca kingdom. Even - * J ^ 1 - x 

when women made 
visits to their neigh¬ 
bours they took their 
work with them, 
unless the person 
visited was of higher 
rank than her visitor; 
in this case it was 
the duty of the visitor 
to ask for permission 
to take her work. It i 
was the business of 
the local overseers to 
apportion as much 
land to each inhabit¬ 
ant as would suffice 
for the maintenance 
ol himself and his 
wife. If, as happened 
in exceptional cases, 
the land belonging 
to the community did 
not suffice, the in¬ 
habitants had a claim 
upon the lands of the 
Inca ; but when the 
population of a pro¬ 
vince rose to such an 
extent that the land 
was no longer capable 
of supporting them, 
colonists, known as 
11 mitimaes,” were 

ANCIENT AMERICAS DOMESTIC ANIMAL , ‘“ uo U P°» 

new provinces The T he only ’*!** domestic animal po»«e»»ed by the | le y® ll Eg people. At 
JCW pioVinces, ine American natives, the llama was much prised by them, twenty-five they were 
State Undertook the the Peruvians of the highlands making: constant use of it married. MatTiaC’e 

duty of providing as *beast of burden, while it was also valuable on account w »<* alcn efrirthr 
for the support of 01 “» w ° o1 . »hlch was woven for the clothing of the people, ^olledbv the ^ 
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it is true, the property of the community, 
to which they reverted at the death of the 
holder. But so ample was the provision 
made for the support of the individual 
that he was able to put aside some savings, 
and to lay out these 
economies as he 
wished, even in the 
purchase of luxuries, 
as the state, or com¬ 
munity, provided his 
necessities. The ob¬ 
jects found in the 
Peruvian cemeteries 
show us that luxuries 
were not altogether 
unknown even 
among the common 
people, and this per¬ 
sonal property was 
almost invariably in¬ 
terred with its dead 
owner. As new mem¬ 
bers were born into 
the family, the land 
allotted to it was 
increased. The young 
Inca citizens passed 
a long and tranquil 
childhood. It was 
incumbent on their 
parents to give them 
a practical education 
and to train them 
in domestic duties, 
but it was not till 
the completion o ( 
their twenty- f ourt 11 
year that the state 

DOMESTIC ANIMAL ^ C ^ aim u PO n 

inimal pos.e.sed by the the youm people. At 
was much prized by them, twenty-five they were 


each individual, but avoided poverty, with 
its evil results of beggary and vagabondism, 
which was, in fact, entirely obviated by 
the necessity of labour and the prohibition 
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which denied the Inca-Peruvian any oppor¬ 
tunity of personal initiative from the 
cradle to the grave. The public officials 
were required to keep a register of persons 
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PRESENT-DAY DESCENDANTS OF THE ANCIENT INCA PEOPLES OF PERU 

of both sexes who every year attained a for their support to the end of their lives, 
marriageable age in their districts. Each While military service was demanded of 
year a day was appointed for the celebra- the men, another tax was levied by the 
tion of marriages throughout the kingdom. Inca upon the women. Every year the 
'The youngmen and maidens, clad in their officials, were required to select from the 
best attire, appeared before the officers of number of young maidens the best and 
their district, who publicly, but with little most beautiful for the service of the ruler 
in the way of ceremony, assigned to each and of the sun. In each province the Inca 
youth a young maiden. On the same day, had his palace and a house attached to it, 
at Cuzco, the Inca himself officiated for in which these maidens led a privileged 
those of noble blood. The consent of the if a laborious existence. Whenever the 
young people was superfluous in the eyes Inca came into residence it was from 
of the law, but, when possible, their their number that he chose the partner of 
inclinations were considered. No one, his couch. If the connection resulted in 
however, might marry outside of his own pregnancy, the young mother returned to 
district. The usual allotment of land was her native home, where great respect was 
now made to the young couple, and the paid both to her and to the child, 
community saw to the building of their Very different was the lot of those selected 

simple and primitive dwelling. In this for the service of the sun. Like the royal 
way they entered the ranks of the hatun- wives, they led a favoured but industrious 
runas, accepting all the responsibilities life in religious seclusion. But in their 
involved, except that for the first year— case the law against incontinence was 
the honeymoon of their married life—they inviolable, and a cruel death awaited the 
remained exempt from public service, sun-maiden and her seducer if this statute 
The duties of labour were obligatory up was transgressed. That the Incas should 
to the age of fifty; after that time the com- occasionally have taken children from 
munity, as also in cases of temporary or their parents in their tenderest years for 
permanent disablement, became responsible sacrifice to the sun-god is hardly probable. 
N : 5865 
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Such sacrifices may in earlier times have 
been offered to the sun-god and to the 
deities of many of the peoples afterwards 
subdued. But such a usage is wholly 
inconsistent with the spirit of the national 
religion as it was practised under the 
later Incas. In the Inca state religion was 
much more a matter of politics than of 
dogma. The late Incas therefore 
. itlcs imposed no restrictions upon 
p !! e . nca the various races of their sub- 
Keiigion jeets as to the number of gods 
they might desire to worship. It was also 
from political motives that they estab¬ 
lished at Cuzco the temples and priests 
of the various religions; for thus they 
were in continual touch with the forces 
which they knew to exercise a great 
influence upon the masses. 

The introduction into every newly ac¬ 
quired province of sun-worship as a supreme 
and universal form of religion was also meant 
to serve their political ends. Although 
there was at Cuzco a high priest of the 
sun-god, who exercised a kind of control 
over priests of all denominations through¬ 
out the country, yet the real head of the 
church was the Inca. As descendant of 
the sun-god he stood nearer to the deity 
than his highest priest, while as child of 
the sun he was himself entitled to divine 


quantities of the maize beer called “ aka ” 
were drunk, and dance and song con¬ 
tributed to the enjoyment. Similar holi¬ 
days followed the completion of all the 
more important tasks; the cultivation of 
the fields, the gathering in of the harvest, 
or any exceptional undertaking—house¬ 
building, roadmaking, and the like. Be¬ 
sides these, however, there were four high 
festivals common to all the land : the 
Hatun Raimi, the Cusqui Raimi, the 
Situa Raimi, and the Huaracuy. 

The Hatun (or Inti) Raimi was cele¬ 
brated at the time of the winter solstice 
(the 21st of June), and was the first and 
principal festival by which the year was 
reckoned. Lasting for nine days, it 
celebrated the return of the source of 
life and heat, the sun having reached and 
passed its extreme northern declination. 
The first three festival days were devoted 
to preparation ; every inhabitant of the 
Inca kingdom was obliged to abstain from 
all food, with the exception of a little un¬ 
cooked maize and water, and, if married, 
from conjugal intercourse ; all fires were 
extinguished. During these days it was 
p the duty of the young unmar- 

e lgious r - c ^ women j n eac h household, 

a^Cuzco** ant * sun-maidens for the 

* ° use of the Inca and his court, 


honours after his death, upon which he 
returned to his ancestor. Dissensions 
between king and priesthood, which 
recur so frequently in the communities 
of Central America, were rendered im¬ 
possible by the semi-divine character of 
the Inca. For this reason the decided 
revolution which the Inca Huiracocha 
brought about in the domain of idigious 
politics never at any place or time caused 
the slightest difficulty, although it raised 
at once a host of formidable rivals to the 
priesthood of the sun. 

The privileged position, and the endow¬ 
ment of a third of the land, remained their 
exclusive right; but even the Inca kings 
r . made numerous and costly 
Honourth* offerin 8 s the temples of 
Sun-God Huiracocha and Pachacamak. 

The laborious life of the masses 
was relieved only by the festivals which 
were celebrated in honour of the sun-god ; 
once at least in each month the inhabi¬ 
tants of each locality were summoned by 
the officials to a feast. Upon these 
occasions the flesh of the llama, set apart 
by the Inca for the people, was certainly 
consumed; at the same time large 
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to prepare the sacred bread, the first food 
that might be taken after the fast. The 
principal ceremony took place on the 
morning of the fourth day. At the ap¬ 
proach of dawn the whole population 
poured out of their houses into the open 
space where the priests were awaiting the 
sunrise. Here the thronging multitude 
crouched barefooted in a wide circle 
around the priests, and, no one daring 
to rise, awaited the moment when the 
sun's orb should appear above the horizon, 
to greet it with solemn sacrifice. 

Naturally it was at Cuzco that the feast 
was celebrated in its most magnificent 
form. Here, upon that day, the square 
of Haucaipata, around which stood the 
royal palaces, was thronged with the 
highest and noblest from every province 
of the kingdom. Clothed in festal attire, 
but barefooted and in the same attitude 
of humility, they, too, awaited the 
moment of sunrise. Thereupon the Inca 
king was the first to rise ; upon this day, 
as being the child of the sun, he himself 
performed the office of high-priest. In 
either hand he held a cup inlaid with gold, 
filled to the brim with aka. While he 



THE FLOURISHING OF THE INCAS 


addressed a solemn greeting to the rising 
luminary, he emptied the cup in his right 
hand into a golden basin that stood before 
him, whence golden pipes conveyed the 
libation to the Temple of the Sun. 

The cup in his left hand he put to his own 
lips, and then invited his nearest relatives, 
and any on whom he wished to confer 
distinction, to take from this cup, with 
small golden chalices, a portion for them¬ 
selves. Then, together with the higher 
priests and dignitaries, the Inca entered 
the temple in order to pay his adoration 
to the image of the god. The Temple of 
the Sun had undergone, at. the hands of 
the Inca Pachacutek, a thorough restora¬ 
tion and extension ; since which time, 
owing to its rich adornment with precious 
metals, it had been known by the name of 
Coricancha, “ the Golden Precinct/’ 

It was an extensive group of buildings, 
encircled by walls of squared masonry, 
lying somewhat nearer the mountains 
than the market-place. In and around 
the great court were a number of edifices, 
the most sacred of which was the Hall 
of the Sun. Here, on the wall at the back 
- of the temple, so placed as each 
Hall aCred morning to catch the rays of 
f . « the rising sun. was the great 

Of the au* g(?lden disc, encircled with rays, 
which constituted the Holy of Holies. 
Walls and roof, as'well as the altars before 
this and the other shrines of the temple, 
were richly overlaid with gold, while along 
the walls, seated in their litters and 
wrapped in the most costly fabrics, stood 
the perfectly preserved mummies of the 
dead Incas. Behind the Hall of the Sun 
a similar room contained the image of 
the moon and the mummies of the coyas, 
the imperial wives who had given to the 
kingdom an heir to the throne. Here all 
ornamentation was in silver. Then 
followed smaller sanctuaries for the other 
heavenly bodies, the divine retinue of Inti, 
and for his earthly followers, the priests. 

After libations and incense had been 
offered at these shrines also, the Inca 
returned to the square, where the rest 
awaited him; for on this day the great 
sacrifices were performed not in the en¬ 
closed court of the temple, but in the 
open market-place. The priests now led 
forth a young black llama. Black animals, 
as being more uniform in colour, were 
more highly prized than white ones, 
which as a rule showed darker patches; 
moreover black was the sacred colour and 


was specially favoured by the Inca. 
While the unbound victim was held by 
priests of lower grade, the high-priest cut 
open the body with an obsidian knife and 
tore out the heart and entrails. From 
these he foretold the events of the year 
that was just beginning. The body was 
now divided, and, in order to burn it as 
H a sacrifice, the high-priest 

Festival* w«r« li f 1 ! t ? d ll with a burning-glass 
Observed which he wore on his right 

wrist, the new fire from which 
all the hearths in the city were kindled 
afresh. This concluded the more im¬ 
portant ceremonies, which now gave place 
to general rejoicings. Numbers of the 
common llamas were slaughtered, but only 
the blood and entrails were offered to the 
god ; the fksh was assigned to the people 
for food. The remaining days of the 
festival were spent in eating and drinking, 
dancing and singing, and revels of every 
description, the freedom of which often 
degenerated into licence. For the people 
the feast closed on the ninth day, after six 
days of rejoicing. 

The Inca and his attendants seem to have 
continued the celebrations for a month, 
and even then to have lamented their brief 
duration. The second of the common 
festivals, the Cusqui Raimi, was connected 
with agriculture. It was celebrated before 
the beginning of harvest, and was a sort of 
procession in honour of the sun-god, who, 
after everything in mortal power had been 
done to secure the success of the crops, was 
implored with his divine favour to bless 
and increase the harvest. This feast also 
was followed by days of continuous and 
unrestrained revelry, meant, no doubt, to 
provide the people with recreation after 
the labours of the field. 

Of a different character was the third 
feast, or Situa Raimi, which fell at the time 
of the spring equinox, in September. The 
assumption that every calamity or unex¬ 
pected event which befell the individual or 
pi a community was due to 

he F ace and some transgression was cur- 

rent in the Inca kingdom as 
p elsewhere, and was reflected 
in the laws. But if tjie guilt of the indi¬ 
vidual might be expiated by atonement or 
punishment, it still adhered to the commu¬ 
nity, which had likewise to bear the weight 
of all the terrors which threatened it from 
the evil spirits with which earth and air 
were peopled. To appease or drive away 
these was the object of the feast* It was 
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preceded, like the others, by a three-days* 
fast and the preparation of sacred bread. 
In addition, however, to those intended for 
food, other loaves were baked, mixed with 
the blood of sacrifice. With this bread 
each man, on the fourth day at sunrise, 
rubbed his body, after bathing in running 
water, in order to purify himself. On the 
Th Great morn * n 8 the 8 reat day of the 
Da* of* the * es ^ va * ^ le crowning ceremony 

. took place at the fortress < f 
festival . . 

vSacsahuaman. This was a huge 

fortification built of enormous blocks of 
stone, which rose in five tiers on one of the 
heights commanding the city from the 
north-east. Its erection had been com¬ 
menced by the Inca Huiracocha at the time 
when the Chanca invasion had threatened 
the as yet utterly defenceless city with 
extinction. The Inca Pachacutek had 
successfully completed the mighty struc¬ 
ture. From the gate of the fortress, at the 
Situa Raimi, issued four youths of the Inca 
race, clad in complete armour. Brandishing 
their spears, they ran at full speed through 
town and country in the direction of the 
four cardinal points. Everywhere the gaily 
clad multitudes flocked from their dwellings 
to meet them and greeted them with loud 


shouts and waving of garments. At fixed 
distances others of the Inca race, similarly 
attired, waited to receive the lance in turn, 
and carried it farther and farther until the 
boundar}' of the district was passed. There 
the lance was driven deep into the earth, 
and it was supposed that the evil spirits 
had thus been expelled from the soil. 
During the night the Incas waved burning 
torches, which they extinguished on the 
farther side of the boundary in the 
streams that flowed out of the country. 
In this way the powers of darkness were 
also put to flight, and the following 
days were devoted to festivity. 

While at the Situa Raimi the chief actors 
were the Inca youths, who symbolically 
. . . delivered the people from the 

m dangers that threatened thmi. 

an oo s jj ie fourth g rea t foast, the 
Privileges Huaracuy %va b s almost cxdn . 

sively confined to the Inca class, and the 
people could participate only in the general 
rejoicings. This feast marked the con¬ 
clusion of the probations which the chil¬ 
dren of Inca descent, as well as the sons 
of the noblest families in the provinces, 
had to undergo before they might be 
admitted to the privileges of manhood. 
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oWl* &o°c«l e T* pa £* A *?" of Hustos Capak, he 
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LAST DAYS OF THE INCA KINGDOM 

THE LANDING OF THE SPANIARDS IN AMERICA 

IN spite of the efforts of the Incas, to Inca Pachacutck was the first to enact 
* maintain the belief that the whole of that the natural sister or the nearest female 
the Inca class was descended from Manco relation of the ruling Inca should always 
Capak, and through him from the sun-god be chosen as the coya, in order as far as 
himself, they had not been able to banish possible to preserve the blood of the chil- 
from the memory of men. the fact that a dren of the sun from contamination. In 
part of the caste could establish no blood- addition to the coya, the Inca might take 
kinship with the founder of the dynasty. „ as many wives as he wished ; 

In the earliest times, in addition to the ruler ^ they belonged to the Inca 

of Cuzco, many other small dynasties of the the^^aa class, they and their children 
Peruvian highlands had assumed the e nca# were considered legitimate. The 
designation of Inca, which, like “ Manco ” Inca also sought daughters in marriage from 
and “ Capak/’ was originally a mere title his vassal princes; this was considered a 
and not the name of a race. Whether these, high honour, and no less so if the Inca 
on their incorporation into the empire of married one of his illegitimate daughters 
the son of the sun, maintained the name to a dignitary or a vassal prince. Marriage 
and privileges of the Inca is doubtful. between men and women of the Inca class 

Thus arose a new class in the community, was celebrated in the same way as that of 
which, though unable to establish any the people, with the exception that the 
blood-relationship with the Incas, shared Inca ruler in person performed the cere- 
all their privileges. When Manco Capak money in Cuzco. Youths of Inca blood 
came to Cuzco, he was attended by a small might take only one wife of their own 
Alc&vizas bandof dependents, with whose accord, though they might also have 
Driven ** * ie ^ rove Alcavizas numerous concubines ; but after the com- 

From Cuzco f rorn the city. In the infancy of pletion of an important task, or upon the 
the state these naturally formed occasion of a feast, the ruler often rewarded 
a privileged class, and when, later, the hi-s kinsmen with one or more wives, 
constant extension of the empire brought Individual rulers are said to have left 
to the capital a mixed population of every as many as a hundred children, or even 
conceivable element, they and their pos- more. Each of these became the founder 
terity, the aristocracy of Cuzco, were of a family, the connection of which 
admitted to all the essential privileges with the common stock was preserved 
enjoyed by those of pure Inca blood. in their name and insignia ; such families 

On the other hand, the Inca stock in- united to worship the mummy of their 
creased with great rapidity by the natural ancestor in the Temple of the Sun. By 
process of reproduction. Among the masses law the Inca king was as completely master 
no man was permitted to marry more than of the bodies and souls of the Incas as of 
one wife, but from this law the whole of the TK - his other subjects; but, as a 
Inca caste was exempt, and the ruler might s matter of fact, the Inca class 

also grant dispensation to others. For him- p^vourta obtained special privileges in 
self, especially, it was not only a privilege av ura the kingdom of Tahuantin- 
to possess a number of wives, but also a suyu. The duty of labour, which was 
duty to leave behind him as numerous a incumbent upon everybody in the Inca 
progeny as possible. Only one, however, of state, was not binding upon them. A 
the ruler’s wives shared his royal rank; memorial of the time when the Incas 
she bore the name of coya, and took an formed a small band in the middle of a 
important part in the public ceremonial foreign race was preserved in the right 
that was incumbent upon the Inca. The which they had of eating at the ruler’s 
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table ; later this right became so extended 
that the Inca was obliged to support 
the whole of the Inca caste, and also all 
the officials of the kingdom who were 
not Incas, with the produce of that third 
of the land which belonged to him. The 
highest temporal and religious offices were 
filled with sons of the Inca race ; and the 
E - man who could show his value 

ducatioA j n suc j 1 a p OS ition was certain 

noag 0 f the monarch’s favour. To 
e ncas this many of the Inca sons owed 
their large palaces and bands of attendants 
both in the capitals and in the provinces. 
The education imparted to the Inca 
caste justified their special privileges. In 
the case of the young girls known as 
“ husta,” their education was a more re¬ 
fined type of that received by the daughters 
of the people and the sun-maidens. 

On the other hand, the young men, the 
“ auqui,” not only received a careful 
intellectual training, as previously men¬ 
tioned, but were also obliged to undergo 
a thorough course of physical exercise. 
This was concluded, when the auqui had 
reached his sixteenth year, with the ordeal 
which preceded the feast of Huaracuy, and 
gave him the right of assuming the name 
and the insignia of an Inca. These com¬ 
petitions consisted of afoot-race, individual 
contests with weapons, similar contests 
between two bands, and finally a battle 
between two army corps, one of which had 
to defend a fortress while another attacked 
it. They also had to prove that they were 
able to bear pain and toil without com¬ 
plaining, and had to show their capability 
of making their own clothes andequipment. 

When these tests had been gone 
through successfully, the youthful band 
would be led before the king by their 
masters, who were highly experienced Incas 
and Amautas. He invested them with 
the insignia of their new position, and 
henceforward they were no longer called 
auqui, but took the title of Inca. The 

Spaniard*’ king horcd the lobe oi each 
Name for ones ear w * tk a 8°^ en needle, 
the Incas an< l * rom tbat t,me be might 
wear gold and silver ear orna¬ 
ments. This habit was carried to such an 
extent that the Spaniards gave the 
Incas the name of Orejones. “ large-eared," 
because the weight of their ornaments 
had drawn out the lobes to a remarkable 
extent. Up to this point the youths had 
been clothed simply and almost inade¬ 
quately ; but on their festival day their 
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nearest relations put upon them line 
sandals, as they were worn by grown-up 
Incas, fastened the “ huara ” of fine 
vicuna wool around their loins, and 
placed the head-covering, * llautu,” upon 
their hair, which was now closely cropped. 
The marks of rank worn by the ruler 
coincided very nearly with these ; only his 
llautu was bordered with a fine fringe of 
red wool—in the case of heirs to the 
throne of full age, the colour was yellow— 
which descended to the eyebrows, and 
a thick tassel of similar colour, the 
“ paicha,” adorned his right temple. 

A juristic system can scarcely exist 
in a kingdom where the ruler is the source 
of all law and of every decree ; the officials 
to whom the Inca deputed the rule of 
certain portions of the people decided what 
matters were punishable and what could 
be allowed. As there was no real property, 
there could be no pecuniary troubles 
and no fines. Anyone who was guilty of 
an offence had outraged the laws of the 
Inca, the representative of the highest 
god, and was therefore almost invariably 
punished with death ; that is to say, he 
was either strangled, knocked on the head, 

shot with arrows, or thrown 
The Severe fR)m the rocks Xhc sun . 

Punishment or d g llilt y of incontin- 

ence were walled up alive; but 
their seducers, and also the entire family 
which had brought up such an adept in 
wickedness, were put to death, and the 
place where their house had stood was 
sown with .salt and left deserted for ever. 

The greater became the extent of the 
Inca kingdom, the more important became 
the means of quick communication. In 
early times the Incas had confronted the 
question of crossing the high mountain 
ranges which divided one highland valley 
from another, and the watercourses which 
rushed furiously down the deeper valleys. 
When the Inca Pachacutek marched 
against Huilcabamba, his enemy broke 
down the bridges over the Urubamba, and 
thought thereby to oppose an impassable 
obstacle to the advance of the Inca army ; 
but the Inca called up engineers and work¬ 
men from the capitals and from the whole 
country to his aid, and a new bridge was 
completed after a few weeks. 

The Inca Pachacutek, who here showed 
his great faculty for organisation, had a 
high-road built from Cuzco as far as 
Cajamarca, a distance of nearly a hundred 
miles; it .ran over passes and through 
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valleys, over marshes and through rocks, 
and its remains are in existence to-day. 
In the time of the Spanish rule this 
high-road formed the main entry of the 
country, as did a similar high-road built 
by the Inca Yupanki, running on the west 
of Pachacutek’s road down to the coast, 
which it followed as far as Tumbez, the 
most northern settlement of the Inca 
kingdom on the sea, lying not far from the 
Gulf of Guayaquil. 

As the Peruvians were totally unac¬ 
quainted with vehicles, the roads were in¬ 
tended only for the traffic of men, arid at 
most for the llamas that were used as beasts 
of burden; consequently they were only 
eighteen to twenty-two feet broad, and were 
enclosed on either side by a parapet of some 
height. Upon deep precipices they became 
narrower, and flights of steps occasionally 
crossed the ranges which divided the several 
valleys. Where there were no fords, the 
rivers were crossed by bridges of stone, 
which in the mountain ranges gave place to 
suspension bridges constructed of hempen 
rope and of woven lianas. Long boarded 
paths gave a footing across the marshes 
of the Paramos and the watersheds. At 


Resting-places 
in the 
Mountains 


regular intervals resting- 
places were built near the 
road, called “tambos” ; they 
consisted of a walled-in court¬ 


yard intended for beastsof burden, to which 
adjoined two open rooms for the travellers 
themselves. Smaller refuges at shorter 
intervals on all the most important lines of 
communication were established for the 


public service. In them were stationed the 
foot-messengers, known as “ chasquis,” by 
whose help news of important events, from 
the remotest provinces, could be brought 
to the capital in a short space of time. 

How highly swiftness of foot was 
valued can be seen from the fact that it 


was included in the tests which the sons 


of the Incas had to undergo. Thus even 
among the common people the foot- 
messenger was a privileged person. Several 
runners were invariably stationed in the 
little post-houses; as often as a messen¬ 
ger came in, wearied by the rapidity with 
which he had passed over his section, one 
of those waiting took over his message, 
which was delivered either by word of 
mouth or by means of the quipus, to take 
it on to the next station at an equal speed. 
The service is said to have been so admir¬ 


ably organised that fresh sea-fish were 
by no means a rarity at the ruler’s table. 


It may be an injustice to the merits of 
the other Inca kings to ascribe nearly all 
valuable institutions to the Inca Pacha- 
cutek ; but his name shows that he must 
have established the lion’s share of these. 
“ Pachacutek ” means “ world-organiser.” 
He was succeeded upon the throne of 
Tahuantinsuyu by his eldest son, Tupak 
_ . Yupanki, who, like his father, 

of X Iaca° ft un ^ e d military reputation to a 
Territory ca P ac ^y for keen and vigorous 
government at home. Under 
his rule the Inca kingdom was extended 
in nearly every direction until it recovered 
that territory which it possessed at the 
time of the conquest. He completed the 
subjugation of the kingdom of Chimu, and 
pressed his conquest forward to Quito. 

On the other side he changed the con¬ 
federation with the princes round the lake 
of Titicaca into a firm dominion over 
them, while he also extended his power 
into Chili as far as the Rio Maule. It was 
never the Inca policy to introduce the 
organisation of the ancient provinces, in 
all its carefully thought out details, into 
new districts immediately upon their 
subjugation. Where similar institutions 
already existed, as they did in the king¬ 
dom of Chimu, the process of assimilation 
was probably distinctly rapid. But other 
provinces, whose institutions showed 
marked differences, could only by slow 
degrees be incorporated in the social 
organism of the Inca state, as is proved by 
the frequent recurrence of revolts under 
the Inca regime. The Inca rulers found 
colonisation the best means of repressing 
these ; Tupak Yupanki is said constantly 
to have practised it. 

At the time of the Spanish conquest 
the language of the Yunca had not entirely 
died out upon the lake of Titicaca, among 
the mitimaes whom Tupak Yupanki had 
settled there after the conquest of the 
Chimu kingdom. This Inca was a zealous 
worshipper of Huiracocha; after the con- 
- . A quest of Hatun-Colla he 

The Spaniards ma( j e a pilgrimage to his 

a shrine on the lake of Titi- 
mer can oil caca> an ^ adorned it with 

new buildings in his honour, though these 
included a sun-temple and a house for the 
sun-maidens. At the same time he prose¬ 
cuted those unifying religious tendencies 
which the Incas had made their guiding 
principle since the time of the Inca Huira¬ 
cocha. When his son, Huaina Capak, 
ascended the throne, the Spaniards had 
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already got a footing upon American soil; 
reports of their arrival can hardly have 
failed to reach Cuzco. The subjects of the 
Inca upon the coast land carried on an 
extensive traffic upon the Pacific seaboard, 
exchanging their products for those of 
their northern neighbours, and such traffic 
must have been under the control and 
protection of the government. 

. But the Incas were too entirely 
Kill d ^ ° c0nv ^ ncc( i of their own superi- 
g om ority to have had any suspicion 
that their period of prosperity was coming 
to a rapid end. The reign of Huaina Capak 
is full of those relations with the kingdom 
of Quito which were to exercise such 
influence upon the fate of his dynasty. 

The first act of his government was 
to take revenge upon the inhabitants of 
Quito for the blood of the Inca-Pcruvians 
who had been slain upon the revolt of the 
provinces conquered by Tupak Yupanki. 
This business kept him far from the capital 
for many years. At that time the Inca 
developed a strong preference for the 
milder climate on the north of his king¬ 
dom ; in Tumebamba, which he had fitted 
up as his headquarters during the cam¬ 
paign, he built palaces, temples, and 
gardens of a splendour almost equal to 
those of Cuzco. And when lie eventually 
succeeded in completing the conquest of 
the kingdom of Quito he married the 
Princess Paccha, the only daughter of the 
last ruler,in order to unite the province more 
closely to his person and to his kingdom. 

Huaina Capak was not very fortunate in 
his domestic life. While his father was 
alive he held the position of heir to the 
throne, according to the new laws of 
succession, and had therefore chosen his 
eldest sister to be his legal wife ; but she 
bore him no children. Thereupon he took 
two other wives of the Inca race, a younger 
sister and a cousin, on the condition that 
the one who first bore him a son should 
receive the privileges of the coya. Shortly 
Heir to afterwards his sister presented 
the Inca with a successor, Huas- 

Throne ? ar - while he was absent 
in Quito he began to forget the 
mother and child ; and Paccha, whom he 
had made a legal wife in defiance of the 
law which governed his domestic affairs— 
for this princess was not of the Inca race— 
became doubly dear to him when she 
presented him with a boy whose lively 
spirit won his father's heart even in'his 
childhood. Huaina Capak was naturally 
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obliged to return at intervals to Cuzco, 
that being still the central point of the 
kingdom ; but as soon as he had performed 
his state duties he again Returned to his 
beloved Quito, and there he spent the 
greater portion of his life. 

The Inca kingdom was at this time 
capable of extension only upon its northern 
boundary. On the west the ocean formed 
the boundary of the country for hundreds 
of miles. In the south the kingdom 
extended into Chili, where the highlands, 
which became wilder and wilder at every 
step, seemed scarcely worth the trouble 
of conquest. On the east every single 
inhabitant of the fruitful valleys of the 
Cordilleras was subject to his rule. 

The boundless primeval forest which 
bordered the lowland was inhabited only 
by wandering tribes of savages who avoided 
every attempt to subdue them by vanish¬ 
ing without a trace as soon as the Inca 
armies approached ; and the unhealthy 
climate, and the impossibility of following 
their usual mode of life, induced the Incas 


to renounce all plans of conquest in this 
direction. Upon the north, however, 


they were enticed by a valuable territory 
where the conditions of life 
omes ic were ycr y s i m jj ar to those of 

Inc^KiA °* ^ ie ^ r home. Huaina Capak 
nca IAg turned his arms more than once 


in this direction; and Quito was an 
admirable base of operations for expedi¬ 
tions northward. It does not appear that 
Paccha ever accompanied her husband to 
Cuzco; the feeling among the Inca^, 
who were so zealous to preserve the purity 
of their race, was anything but favourable 
towards her. It is equally unlikely that 
the mother of Huascar accompanied her 
husband to Quito ; but the young prince 
was summoned there at least once, with 
many of his elder relations, to learn from 
his father’s mouth the manner in which 


he desired the government to be con¬ 
ducted in the event of his death. 


He coaid not persuade himself en¬ 
tirely to exclude his favourite son from 
the succession. Atahualpa, who had 
grown up to the entire satisfaction of his 
father, accompanied him everywhere on 
his journeys and campaigns, and his 
lively manners had made him the favourite 
of the army. On the other hand, Huascar 
developed but slowly: his character 
was serious and quiet; the court which 
the ruler had abandoned, the coya who 
was scorned and rejected, and the danger 
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that he himself might be disinherited 
—all these facts tended to darken his 
early years. Huaina Capak did not 
venture upon the extreme step of changing 
the succession; but he stipulated that 
the kingdom of Quito should be held 
in independence by his favourite Ata¬ 
hualpa, and that Huascar should inherit 
the Inca kingdom, even as Huaina Capak 
had himself received it upon his accession. 

Huascar gladly agreed not to disturb 
his brother in his possessions, and to 
remain on terms of friendship with him; 
the arrangement was for him a relief 
from long anxiety. But Atahualpa had 
also reason for satisfaction : he was better 
provided for than an Inca’s inferior son 
had ever been, and in his person was 
revived the royal house of Quito. It 
was only the 


yet of age, and a council of the oldest 
relations of the dead monarch held the 
reins of power. In their eyes the capricious 
dispositions of Huaina Capak did not 
hold good, because they violated the 
succession of the house ; they were 
willing to recognise Atahualpa only as 
the representative of the Inca for the 
province of Quito. The obligation of pre¬ 
senting himself in Cuzco to pay allegiance 
to the new king was as binding upon 
him as upon all the members of the royal 
family. The regents did not, however, 
venture to answer Atahualpa’s contemp¬ 
tuous silence by an open attack. It was 
only when Huascar had been proclaimed 
monarch in Cuzco, after undergoing the 
customary period of preparation, and 
with all the usual brilliant festivities, 
, - that a different 


legitimist party 
at the court of 
Cuzco who were 
dissatisfied; they 
thought it was 
a disgrace that 
the unity of the 
kingdom should 
be endangered 
by the caprice of 
Huaina Capak, 
that a province 
should be lost 
again to the Sun 
state which had 
‘ been bought with 



Atahualpa 
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policy was begun. 
In order to make 
trial of the feel¬ 
ing entertained 
in Quito towards 
the claims of 
the legitimists, 
Huascar de¬ 
manded of Ata¬ 
hualpa that he 
should send to 
Cuzco the wife 
and the treasuies 
of the late mon¬ 
arch which were 
still in Quito. 


the blood of its The sons of Huaina Capak by different mothers, Huascar received At a huaina re- 
,, i the kingdom of Peru at his father’s de*ith, while Atahualpa obtained , , , . f , 

subjects Under the kingdom of Quito. In a war between the brothers, Atahualpa jected tlllS de- 
two kings, and was victorious > bu * was subsequently strangled by the Spaniards. maru ] appealing 

all for the sake of a child who had neither to the last wishes of Hutiina Capak; yet he 


position nor right. However, such objec¬ 
tions were naturally not ventured in face of 


allowed it to be clearly understood that he 
was ready to continue negotiations. The 


the unlimited powers of Huaina Capak, and embassy that Huascar had sent to Quito 
when he died a few years later, in the proposed to Atahualpa that he should 
prime of life, in an epidemic of smallpox put in an appearance as quickly as possible 
in Quito, he was able to close his eyes in in Cuzco ; he only asked to be allowed to 
the belief that he had secured the welfare make his entry with the ceremonial that 


of his kingdom and of his favourite. befitted his rank, to be given a space of 


Atahualpa had developed early, and, 
after sharing for years in all his father’s 
business of war and peace, had become 
fully acquainted with the duties of a 
ruler. He immediately undertook the 
government of the state to which his 
father had destined him, and there re¬ 
mained at his side all those who had served 
Huaina Capak in his lifetime. In Cuzco, 
on the other hand, people clung obstinately 
to the old regulations. Huascar was not 


time for preparation, and to be permitted 
to bring a large company of retainers. 

These demands the Inca was foolish 
enough to concede. A period of feverish 
energy now began in Quito. All the old 
generals of Huaina Capak who had re¬ 
mained in Quito from inclination to the 
prince and respect to his father’s will 
were now called up to Atahualpa and 
ordered to reorganise their contingents. 
It was not difficult, with the treasures of 
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the oid king, to provide the equipment of 
a powerful army; and small divisions of 
this force started toward Cuzco under pre¬ 
text of forming the retinue of Atahualpa, 
who was coming to offer his allegiance. 
When the Inca’s eves were at last 
opened, it was not difficult for him to call 
his subjects together in arms in great 
f numbers; but these contin- 

'! as gents did not form an army. A 

at War° CaS cw m ^ es fr° m Cuzco, not far 
from the place where once the 
Inca Huiracocha had beatcivthe Chanca in a 
bloody conflict, the armies of the brothers 
met. The young troops-of Huascar could 
not withstand the superior tactics of the 
enemy; Huascar himself fell into the 
hands of the conquerors as he was trying 
to cut his way through their ranks to 
Cuzco. Thereupon all resistance ceased 
throughout the kingdom, and the capital 
surrendered unconditionally to the vic¬ 
torious army. Atahualpa made a 
cowardly use of his victory. Under the 
pretence of settling the limits which should 
divide his power from that of Huascar, he 
summoned every member of the Inca 
blood to Cu?co ; but every person who 
entered the town was immediately arrested, 
and slain by his generals, who held the 
town under martial law. 

Atahualpa had not been able to forget 
that the Incas were not willing to recognise 
his equality, as he was the sonof aforeigner; 
those alone were spared who had favoured 
him from the outset. But Cuzco was 
no longer the heart of the kingdom. 
Atahualpa disliked visiting the scene of his 
dreadful vengeance ; such departments of 
the government as had to be carried oa in 
Cuzco were undertaken by his officials. 
He himself made a journey of inspection 
through the central provinces of the king¬ 
dom. But before he had returned from 


this expedition, news reached him that 
strangers had landed in the extreme north 


... of his kingdom. These were 
of Pizarro in Pi zarro and his following. 
America The Spaniards have often been 
reproached with their ruthless 
destruction in the New World of a civilisa¬ 


tion which was but little inferior to their 


own, and afforded the best hopes for 
future prosperity. The romantic enthus¬ 
iasm for the manners and customs of the 
past which possessed men in the first half of 
our century extended also to the Ne w World. 
The organisation of the Aztec states, and 


still more that of the Inca kingdom, 
appeared to be the ideal of a polity in 
which king and people, in their mutual 
relations, had solved with complete success 
the great difficulty of all political science— 
namely, to make the freedom and pros¬ 
perity of individuals exactly correspond 
with the general good. 

It is already sufficiently plain, from what 
we have said, that such a theory is refuted 
by an examination of the actual conditions 
of the Inca kingdom. Undoubtedly the 
Inca state succeeded to a remarkable 
extent in solving the problem of an 
extensive state control for the good of each 
individual subject; but this success was 
attained only by means of an unparalleled 
system of surveillance which reduced 
individuals to the position of helpless 
instruments in the community, and 
entirely destroyed all personal freedom. 

Equally erroneous is the idea that any¬ 
thing remarkable was to be expected 
from a further development of the ancient 
American civilisation. Neither the Aztec 


nor the Inca kingdom represented the 

highest point of an uninterrupted develop- 

T . n ment. The sites of civi- 

The Decadence Hsation j n thc new Con . 

* ecan nca tinent were the scene of 
swi tm mm the r jsc and fall of peoples, 

of their exodus, and of their immigration 
even as was the case in wide districts in¬ 


habited by uncivilised races, and the rise 
of a people implied a retrogression in civi¬ 
lisation no less in the New World than in 


the Old. Both the Aztec and the Inca 


kingdoms were in their decadence at the 
time of the Spanish invasion. The Inca 
kingdom had certainly passed through 
more than one internal dynastic revolution 
without receiving any important check to 
its development. But it would not so 
easily have survived the revolution which 
must have followed upon the fall of the 
Inca race—a fall brought about by the 
passionate hatred of Atahualpa. 

Moreover, even here the size of the king¬ 
dom, in spite of the wonderful centralisation 
of the government, had almost reached the 
limits of what was possible at that period. 
The extraordinarily rapid successes of 
Cortes and Pizarro, who were able to 
shatter mighty kingdoms with a handful 
of hungry adventurers, can be explained 
only by the fact that both civilisations 
were in their decadence and bore the germs 
of destruction within themselves. 
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THE LURE OF THE GOLDEN EAST 

AND HOW IT LED TO WESTERN DISCOVERY 


r T , HE ideas prevailing in the fifteenth cen- 
* tury as to the formation of the earth's 
surface left no room for the existence of a 
new continent; although the learned had 
withdrawn their opposition to the theory 
of the earth being round, yet this doctrine 
had hardly penetrated the minds of the 
public, and a number of other erroneous 
ideas still prevailed both in learned and 
in illiterate circles. Petrus de Alliaco’s 
“ Imago Mundi ” was still the text book 
for the science of geography, and no more 
modern work on this subject could 
seriously claim precedence over it. 

The interest taken in the subject, more¬ 
over, remained for a long time very limited. 
The constructive method of the scholars of 
the day satisfied people so entirely that 
they did not consider it worth their while 
to acquaint themselves practically with 
that which lay outside their range of 
experience. Nor, indeed, was it eventually 
the science of the time from which pro¬ 
ceeded that impulse which in its final 
consequences led to the knowledge by 
mankind of the habitable globe. 

Even the Crusades, which were un¬ 
doubtedly an important factor in the 
extension of man's knowledge of the earth 
and of its inhabitants, affected that know- 
, ledge only within the limits 

C A*d e# °* t ^ ie wor ^ as ** was al re . a dy 
r*ir a i 1 a known through the traditions 
to Knowledge of antiquity . The Crusades 

might, indeed, serve to render such know¬ 
ledge more real, and to reconnect those 
threads which had been severed by the 
events of the intermediate centuries ; but 
they neither chiefly nor directly enlarged 
the stock of geographical knowledge. 


Such a knowledge was, however, evolved 
by the more intimate contact between the 
Christian and Mohammedan civilisations 
which the Crusades had brought about. 
The teaching of Mohammed had then 
already extended beyond the limits of the 
. world which had been disclosed 
Vo a es to to previous ages. The brisk in- 
tK ° y l ge# t ° tercourse between the holy city 
e as of Mecca and all the districts 
inhabited by the followers of Mohammed, 
which was the natural consequence of the 
prophet’s precepts in the first instance, 
not only enriched the knowledge of the 
Arabs, but also, through them, became the 
means of its extension in the Old World, 
and thus gave rise to the first voyages 
undertaken by two enterprising Italian 
merchants, Niccolo de Conti and Marco 
Polo, into the remotest regions of the East. 

The news of the immense wealth of 
the kingdom of the Great Khan, of the 
town of Cathay, and of the island of 
Zipangu—that is to say, in China and 
Japan—which these travellers had either 
seen personally or heard from eye-wit¬ 
nesses, gave a powerful stimulus in 
mercantile circles to the extension of the 
knowledge, enterprise, and business of the 
time. This impulse was, moreover, not 
confined to those circles. The development 
of closer relations with the East led to the 
knowledge that Christianity had advanced 
further than had hitherto been imagined. 

In place of the legendary tales of the 
journeys of the Apostle St. Thomas, who 
was said to have preached the gospel to the 
heathen in the Farthest East, came the 
story of the Christian realm of Prester John, 
which was reputed to have a remote but 
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happy and brilliant existence on the other 
side of that great desert which formed the 
boundary of the Old World of civilisation. 
The desire to join hands with these distant 
fellow believers, and with their help to 
open up new regions for the spreading of 
the gospel, which mission in the Old World 
was continually suffering reverses from 
~ k . Mohammedan rule, was com- 

Treasures of bined with the thirst felt b y 
the East adventurers and merchants for 

the fabulous treasures of the 
East. The first attempts t o discover a route 
to the Indies sprang from these? motives. 
The Italians were the chief .originators 
of such ideas, but the political disrup¬ 
tions of their country proved a hindrance 
to the carrying out of any extensive 
enterprises on the part of Italy. 

It was rather the small kingdom of 
Portugal which, through accidental cir¬ 
cumstances, became the focus of these 
ideas. This kingdom, which on the land 
side was cut off by the Spanish states, was, 
both by Nature and by political necessity, 
dependent on the sea^ and a large colony 
of foreigners, among whom the Italians 
were numeiousiv represented, quickened 
the spirit of enterprise of its own people 
and brought them into contact with all 
that went on in the wider circles of the 
civilised world. It was a peculiarly fortu¬ 
nate circumstance that in the person of 
the infante Ifenry—to whom posterity 
has given the name of “ the Navigator,” 
although he had scarcely ever been on board 
a ship—a man arose who brought energy 
and organising capacity to bear on the 
efforts to procure for Christianity a wider 
extension, and for the Old World a more 
direct connection with the legendary East. 

When, at length, such voyages of dis¬ 
covery, originally undertaken entirely on 
Prince Henry's account, no longer merely 
involved sacrifices without returning any¬ 
thing save purely theoretical gains, Portu¬ 
guese vessels pushed farther and farther 
Prince Heury alo »8 tbe . coasts ,oi Africa, at 
the Patron “ rst - ent,rc ly at Henrv s m- 
of Discovery station, taking the course 
indicated by him, with the 
definite object of discovering a way to the 
riches of India and to the land of Prester 
John. They did not, it is true, attain their 
goal until after the New World had arisen 
from the waters of the Atlantic Ocean 
before the astonished eyes of Columbus 
and his companions: nevertheless, it was 
their action as pioneers which alone 
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rendered possible the feat of Columbus. 
Cristoforo Colombo or Colon—or, as we 
will here call him by his more familiar 
name, Christopher Columbus—the son of 
a weaver and innkeeper, Domenico Co¬ 
lombo, by his wife, Susanna Fontanarossa, 
was born about the year 1447. As his 
father travelled backward and forward 
several times between Genoa and Savona, 
Christopher's birthplace cannot be fixed, 
for he appears to have looked on both 
towns as his home. All the pretensions 
of the numerous other towns are without 
justification. He was the eldest of Dome¬ 
nico’s five children, three brothers and one 
sister being born after him. The weavers 
of Genoa had their own guild school, 
which, no doubt, Christopher attended. 

Naturally, the education which he re¬ 
ceived there was not very advanced, and 
the knowledge which he acquired in this 
period—and for those times it was not 
inconsiderable—was due to his bright 
intelligence and unusual energy. The boy 
had early to assist his father in his trade, 
although lie seems to have had but slight 
inclination for the work, and even after 
. .he had succeeded in obtaining 
Christopher * b f rth T a merchant ship and 
Columbus batl made some voyages, on 
his return home he was .again 
obliged to resume his former occupation. 
It is certain that up to his twenty-fifth 
year he had not been able to free himself 
permanently. In 1474 he disappeared 
from Genoa, and some years later he re¬ 
appeared at Lisbon as a sailor, making, 
every endeavour to conceal the fact that 
he had ever been anything else. 

Columbus was not one of those great 
geniuses who, in the certain consciousness 
of their own worth, look back upon their 
path with peace and satisfaction. Like 
many of bis contemporary countrymen, 
he was an aspirer in whom a fair amount 
of self-complacency and boastfulness was 
joined to cleverness and energy—a com¬ 
bination which in hundreds of cases pro¬ 
duces a charlatan, and in rare instances a 
true man. He was ashamed of his low 
origin and of his humble trade; but if 
we were to rely only on his own words 
we should assume that he had been of 
gentle birth and a sailor from his youth. 

As we can prove this to have been un¬ 
true, we may also doubt his alleged naval 
achievements. It is quite possible that 
he sailed across the Mediterranean Sea as 
far as the Levant, and had seen the 
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harbours on the coasts of the Atlantic, Portuguese the more their discoveries led 

from England on the north to the coasts them to realise that the African continent 

of Guinea on the south—the southern limit stretched itself out in a southerly direction, 

of the Portuguese voyages. Evidently he necessitating a deviation from the eastern 

did not always sail as a peaceful merchant, course. No doubt, in the first instance, 
for he claims to have gone as a privateer the practicability of a western passage 
in the service of King to the Indies was prim- 

Rene, which must have arily 

been about the year 1472, consideration by Portu- 

when Rene supported the guese circles ; and as the 

rebellious people of Bar- opinions of Portuguese 

celona; and in 1476 he sailors were not con- 

is said to have been ship- sidered sufficient evi- 

wreebed on the Portu- dence, the advice of 

guese coast at the time \ foreign authorities on the 

when the Venetian gon- cosmography of that 

doliers were engaged in region was also obtained, 

severe battles with the Fernam Martin, the king’s 

dreaded French pirate confessor, consulted the 

Coullon. His naval act- celebrated physician and 

ivity can, however, have cosmographer, Paolo dal 

been neither of long dura- Pozzo Toscanelli, con- 

iion nor very conspicu- f Rj I Igl corning this question, 

ous, for the accounts of Following up this inquiry, 

his career give no time Christopher columbus the great Florentine drew 

for the former, and the Born about 1447, Columbus earned undying lip a Somewhat lengthy 

picture painted in the fifteenth century. document Oil the practic¬ 
ability of a western 


nautical skill were inade¬ 
quate to support the idea of long and 
profound training. Columbus passed a 
number of uneventful years in Portugal, 
during which time he married Felipa 
Moniz, in whose veins the Italian blood 

of the renowned Perestrcllo e - 

flow r ed. This connection may 
possibly have had its influ- _ 

ence on the formation of his 
life. In Portugal he evolved 
the plan for the western i 
passage to India, and for this [ 
purpose the influence which j 
he may have acquired through 
his wufe’s relations possibly 
proved of some use to him. 

The story that he had 
received from a dying sailor 
the secret of the discovery 
of a whole western continent, 



as a Christmas legacy at the A t2S5S£' m*. discovery by the map and 

house of his mother-in-law and cosmographer, he prepared directions of Toscanelli, one 
in the Azores, is so clumsy of d ^we*tem 0 %L«g r e ac to^Asia^ cannot help crediting the 
fabrication that it is sur- “f_i{ u f aU 3SjSlered aSS lattel with a very consider- 


passage to Asia. It. was this pamphlet 
that, probably for the first time, gave 0 
chart illustrative of that part of the 
unexplored woild which was to be opened 
up by the western passage. By means 
- of this letter and the accom¬ 
panying chart, which later 
on—probably by illegal means 
—came into the hands of 
Columbus, Toscanelli became 
the actual originator of the 
discovery of America. He 
realised as little, of course, 
as did Columbus to what 
results his instructions were 
destined to lead, but, taking 
into consideration the almost 
slavish dependence with which 
Columbus allowed himself to 
be guided in his voyage of 


and by 

prising that it has been so C ° 
long credited. Truly such a gift was not 
needed to assist Columbus in his plan. 
The idea that the Indies might be 
reached by a shorter route by sailing 
around the globe in a straight westerly 
direction seemed more feasible to the 


able share in the solution 
of the problem of the western passage. 
Stress must more especially be laid 
upon this point because Toscanelli’s 
share did not consist of a combination 
of crude ideas and fatalism w r hich, as in 
the case of Columbus, might lead an 
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Columbus't 
Indebtedness to 
Toscanelli 


adventurer to sacrifice his life in the pur¬ 
suit of a foolhardy idea; it was the resalt 
of well-founded and careful scientific 
research, which, though not proving to 
be absolutely correct, was nevertheless, 
in its principles, completely justified. 
Columbus’s whole plan probably first 
originated through his having received 
information of Toscanelli’s 
statements, and then in his 
adopting and giving out 
these views as his own. Such 
an origin of the plan nullifies the statement 
that the account of the vo3^ages of the 
Icelanders and Esquimaux to the North 
American continent had influenced the 
development of Columbus’s ideas. 

Columbus certainly maintained that he 
had penetrated in a northerly direc¬ 
tion a hundred miles beyond Thule ; but, 
considering that Thule was by no means 
an established geographical fact during 
the fifteenth century, the whole bears 
the stamp of a swaggering invention. 
The Arctic archipelago no doubt forms a 
bridge between the old and the new con¬ 
tinents in the extreme north, and we 
know for certain that a connection, 
apart from Columbus’s achievement, has 
been established in both directions, from 
west to east and from east to west, be¬ 
tween the inhabitants of both continents, 
the Esquimaux having penetrated as far 
as Greenland; the Icelanders, on the 
other hand, having been driven by east 
winds to the coasts of northern America. 

About iooo a.d. Leif Eriksen—and 
some years after, his widow with Thorfinn 
Karlsevni—founded colonies of Norse 
Vikings on American soil, which are 
mentioned in the Northern Sagas. Through 
unfavourable circumstances, however, 
these colonies after a few years died out. 
It is impossible that the northern Scan¬ 
dinavian bards had the slightest idea that 
Finland and Huitramannaland—for so 
they called the newly discovered regions 
What ““^ere anything but a continu- 
r . . .. ation of the chain of islands 

Sought * lending from Iceland and 
Faroe and beyond Greenland, 
and it is equally improbable that, even 
if it had reached the ears of Columbus, it 
would have proved of any significance 
to the furtherance of his plan for a western 
passage to the treasures of India. 

The sailors’ tales were of far greater 
value, not only to Columbus, but also 
to the council commissioned by the king 
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to consider the possibility of a western 
passage. The Atlantic Ocean had cast 
up on many different parts of the Old 
World coasts specimens which showed 
that it also washed a completely different 
world ; and the fact that these objects 
thrown up were often in good preserva¬ 
tion strengthened the idea that the 
trans-Atlantic distance of the east coast 
of Asia, which was regarded as the 
only possible home of these objects, 
could not be insurmountably great. 

The same inference was drawn from the 
reports of the few travellers who had pene¬ 
trated as far as the Great Khan. These had 
purposely somewhat exaggerated the dis¬ 
tances, and had unintentionally overrated 
the deviations from the direct course, so 
that people had been led to the conviction 
that the distance from Europe by land 
to Quinsay and Zaitun must greatly ex¬ 
ceed the half circumference of the globe, 
and accordingly the distance by sea, 
calculated in the western passage, would 
prove decidedly less. The great difficulty 
presenting itself, however, was that the 
greater part of the passage would have to 
be traversed without coming 
f th ****** m sight of land, and, as a mat- 
? T . c * ter of fact, this really meant 
more than was then assumed. 
At that time people had indeed dared to 
attempt to cross the Mediterranean irre¬ 
spective of the land, all its basins being 
well known in every direction, and the 
ships trading between the Mediterranean 
and Flanders, England and the Baltic 
countries, sometimes lost sight of land for 
days ; but in general, in crossing the ocean 
from Guinea to England, the vessels 
always coasted, for the sailor kept within 
reach of land in case of threatening danger. 

There were supposed to be numerous 
more or less extensive islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean, and these were duly entered on the 
ancient maps. Among these were Antilia, 
the remnant of the continent whose 
destruction Plato describes in “ Timaeus,” 
St. Brandan’s Isle, and the Island of the 
Seven Cities, besides many others. Yet, 
although they appeared plainly on the 
maps, the sailors who had for days been 
driven out of their course on the ocean 
had never seen more than mere tracts of 
land on the farthest horizon, which in¬ 
variably vanished from view on nearer 
approach. Columbus did not allow him¬ 
self to be scared by such considerations; 
though conscious that he might go for 





BEFORE THE COUNCIL OF SALAMANCA: COLUMBUS PLEADING HIS CAUSE 
Columbus pleaded Iona and earnestly before he persuaded people to assist him in his maritime expeditions by pro- 

• *1 a « r _. **_ vt!_ «_/__ trfln mAnflifortr T.ft Kflh flA. 


when in OuVen Isabella he found a staunch friend, whose influence procured him the use of ships for his voyage. 

From the painting by Julius ROting 
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weeks and months without discovering 
land, he was resolved to navigate the 
boundless ocean: this was the one 
peculiarity of his plan, and, above all, 
it merits recognition and regard. 

There are no means of ascertaining the 
truth of Columbus’s claim that he urged 


his project for the western passage upon 
_ t - , the King of Portugal during 

Col.mk»». fotrfteen years. It is, on the 
i* * om contrary, quite certain that he 
or ttga r stayed in Portugal for only eight 
and not for fourteen years,^and that during 
his stay there he was often absent from 


court for long periods, occupied with other 
concerns. As a matter of fact, we begin 
to know more about him and his projects 
only from the time when he left Portugal. 

Neither did Columbus leave volun¬ 


tarily, but because he had committed 
an offence for which he could expect only 
severe punishment. On account of this 
he deserted his wife and children, and, 


accompanied solely by his four-year-old 
son, Diego, fled the country. The nature 
of his offence is not recorded. Doubtful 


financial affairs and disputes with the 
royal officials have been surmised ; but 
probably his crime was more closely con¬ 
nected with his project, for which he had 
appropriated Toscanelli’s letter and chart, 
the materials most essential to his plan. 
The commentators of the Toscanelli corre¬ 


spondence have always had to face great 
difficulties, because the only correct and 
comprehensible portion is that addressed to 
Fernam Martin, w f hile the alleged postscript 
to Columbus, which, as well as the former 
portion, is known only through a copy by 
Columbus, is filled with impossibilities. 

Why, then, should not the man who dis¬ 
owned his ancestors and his antecedents, 
and invented a coat of arms and a noble 


pedigree for himself, also have invented the 
postscript to a letter of which Toscanelli is 
said for years—if Columbus’s representa¬ 
tions be correct—to have preserved the 
r rough draft, and even to have 
Against** stu P idl Y kept the address and 
Columbui signature—a thing which Col- 
umbus did not even do in his 
forgery ? This is also the explanation why 
King John was so willing to exempt Col¬ 
umbus from punishment and then assure 
his return when it became apparent that 
an attempt was to be made from Spain 
to carry out the project which John, with 
his seamen, had privately attempted. 
The plans of Columbus did not meet with 
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an immediate friendly reception in Spain. 
He had in this country also to strive with 
precarious circumstances for some years 
before he succeeded in gaining a small 
number of trustworthy followers who, 
allowing themselves to be convinced by 
him, assisted in his endeavour to gain a 
hearing from the king. During this time 
he made his living by the sale of books and 
maps, and no doubt, while carrying on this 
trade, he acquired that singular knowledge 
of books which, later on, is so prominent 
in all his writings. An attachment to a 
young lady of Cordova, Beatrice Enriquez, 
for a time bound him to the old city of 
the caliph, but he proved as faithless to 
his mistress as he had been to his wife. 

During the whole of his life he retained 
an interest in the son whom he had had by 


her, Fernando Colon, who in course of time 
became celebrated for his writings and for 
his library, which are still preserved in 
Seville. Of his mistress he thought again, 
and then, with remorse, only when, face to 
face with death, he was making his will. 
The children did not accompany him on 
his wanderings. Little Diego was in charge 


The First 
Supporters of 
the Explorer 


of a brother-in-law in Huelva, 
and Fernando remained for 
a time with his mother. It 
was not until after Columbus 


had attained his desire of gaining over the 
Spanish rulers in favour of his voyage of 
discovery that his sons entered the royal 
service as pages, and from that time they 
shared their father’s successes and failures. 


The first assured partisans whom Colum¬ 
bus gained for his plans were the guardian 
of the Franciscan monastery, La Rabida, 
at Huelva, Fray Juan Perez de Marchena, 
and the doctor of the neighbouring little 
town of Palos, Garcia Fernandez. Both 
voluntarily occupied their leisure hours 
with cosmographical studies, and when 
Columbus, during his flight from Portugal, 
sought shelter in the monastery, a friend 
ship founded on mutual interests soon 
sprang up between these men, which 
was to prove of extraordinary value to 
Columbus in later years. 

At that time he travelled on, after a brief 
sojourn, in order to make his own way in¬ 
dependently, but it was many years before 
he again found anyone else to take so intelli¬ 
gent an interest in his plans, which were 
then shrouded with fantastic superfluities. 
Not until the year i486 did Celi, Duke of 
Medina, espouse his cause. The duke 
probably would have entrusted him with a 
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ship for a trial voyage from his seaport 
town of Santa Maria, near Cadiz, had not 
Queen Isabella, in consequence of the 
duke's reports, manifested her interest and 
summoned Columbus to the court. The 
position of Columbus at that time, with 
his imperfectly constructed and unscien¬ 
tifically formed ideas, was naturally a 
difficult one in the presence of the eccle¬ 
siastical and secular authorities whom 
Ferdinand and Isabella had assembled at 
their court. He was universally pro¬ 
nounced to be an Italian boaster, and the 
proofs which he gave were not considered 
convincing either in Cordova or in Sala¬ 
manca, where he was also permitted to 
explain his plans before a learned assembly. 

It so happened that the final removal of 
die last remnanls of Moorish power on the 
Iberian Peninsula formed the immediate 
aim of the Spanish ruler, and demanded 
the consolidation of all the forces of the 
country hitherto so imperfectly developed. 

Columbus therefore had to re- 
coiumbus ma i n satisfied, for although the 

*1 ms o. f urt h er consideration of his 
Assistance , . . , 

plans was postponed to a mere 

favourable time, the queen’s interest, once 
aroused in his behalf, was the means of 
procuring him a yearly allowance, it is 
true that i:i his impatience the time 
of waiting seemed long; and he had 
already formed the resolution to continue 
his journey and to offer his plans to other 
monarchs, when at last a combination of 
'various circumstances brought about the 
fulfilment of his desire, which meanwhile 
had grown into a fixed idea. He returned 
to the monastery, La Rabida, with the 
intention of fetching his son Diego from 
Huelva, and then travelling to France. 

His friends there were so impressed by 
his projects, which in the course of the 
negotiations had gained much in clearness 
and distinctness, that the warden invited 
him to remain while he made another and 
final attempt on his behalf. Fray Juan 
Ferez de Marckena had in formei years 
been father-confessor to the queen, and on 
the strength of this he undertook to press 


Columbus’s enterprise most warmly upon 
her attention. The words of the priest fell 
upon fruitful soil. His message reached the 
queen while in the camp of Santa Fe before 
the Moorish capital of Granada, just at 
the time when the fall of the last ^hostile 
Tk bastion and the final consum- 

a k*f lg y f mationof thegreat life-work of 

#k m « lo ? s of the Spanish nation was looked 

the E*p.orer ^ ^ Qf 

exultation. Columbus was once more 
summoned to the court, and received the 
assurance that after the fall of Granada 
he should be provided with means for his 
attempt. He arrived in time to witness 
the removal of the crescent from the towers 
of the Alhambra, and the substitution of 
the cross, which, shining from afar, was 
raised on the Moorish citadel. In spite 
of all, the negotiations were, at the last 
moment, almost frustrated. 

Columbus’s plans had seemed so sure to 
his own mind that he, penurious adven¬ 
turer as he w>as, conducted himself as though 
he had kingdoms to give away, and made 
demands on his own behalf which, if he were 
to attain his object, would make him richer 
than the rulers from whom he w T as now 
obliged to beg a few hundred pounds. He 
not only desired a certain share for all time 
in all the material gain which might accrue 
through his discoveries, but he also claimed 
for himself and his descendants the here¬ 
ditary dignity of a royal admiral over the 
entire ocean, besides the position of a vice- 
king in all lands which might be added to 
the kingdom through his discoveries. 

'King Ferdinand was particularly en¬ 
raged by this presumption. All transac¬ 
tions were broken off, and Columbus left 
the camp ; but in spite of this, 
of Queen* Q ueen Isabella prevailed upon 
Isabella 11 ^er ^ us ^ anc i to a g ree to the con- 
m ditions imposed by this extra¬ 
ordinary man. The treaty was drawn up 
to meet Columbus’s demands, and the town 
of Palos, which was by chance under the 
obligation of providing certain ships for 
the royal service, received the order 
to place them at Columbus’s disposal. 
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jk? *^*^°“** ♦ Palos to America, following the same route as that 

token by the great admiral himself four hundred years before, and were exhibited at the &orld ? a^al? aVc^ago! 


COLUMBUS’S FAMOUS VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 

THE THREE FAMOUS VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 


NEVERTHELESS, all difficulties were 
* ^ not yet overcome. Columbus had to 
bind himself, on his part, to share the cost, 
for which he, at that time, actually did not 
possess the means ; and the manning of 
the three vessels caused considerable diffi¬ 
culties as soon as their destination became 
known. By interesting the influential naval 
family of Pinzon, at Palos, in his plans, and 
gaining their material support for the 
undertaking by promising them a share of 
his chartered rights, he succeeded in fitting 
out and manning the ships for the daring 
voyage. The little fleet—consisting of the 
Santa Maria, piloted by Columbus him¬ 
self ; the Pinta, under Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon; and the Nina, with Vincent 
Yanez Pinzon—was able to put to sea 
on August 3rd, 1492. These caravels of 
Columbus were not large vessels—the 
Santa Maria had a tonnage of only 120 ; 
the Pinta, 100 ; and the Nina, 80—but 
St f th e Y P rovC( f so exceptionally 

the Famous * or s P ec i a ^ purpose of 

v these voyages that they were 

a?age won after regarded as models 

when the much larger vessels which had 
been employed during the first delirium 
of success proved to give inferior results. 

Columbus had taken Toscanelli's chart 
on board as part of his equipment, and 
treated it with the absolute and blind 
faith of a fanatic. After having lost almost 
three weeks on the Canary Islands while 
making necessary repairs, he sailed out 
into the unknown ocean on September 6th. 
Thence he took a decidedly westerly 
course, and he was so firmly convinced of 
its correctness that he would not permit 
himself to be diverted from this route 
even by apparent signs of the nearness 
of land, although he believed they coin¬ 
cided absolutely with Toscanelli's cal¬ 
culations on thechart. He kept a double 
record of the distance traversed, in order 
that the sailors should not become fully 
conscious of the adventurous nature of 
the voyage. In the public one he pur¬ 


posely minimised the distances; while in 
the private one, for his own use, his 
course followed the chart in order that he 
might ascertain the position of the land. 
In spite of all, he was not able to keep 
the courage of his ignorant sailors un- 

The Trials shaken. He had reached the 
r , region of the monsoons, and 

Vo » e J the fact that a stron e wind 
y from the east swelled the sails 

day by day without bringing a sight of the 
daily promised land made the inexperienced 
men anxious about the possibility of their 
return. More than once their fear took 
the form of animosity against the un¬ 
known stranger, who proudly boasted of 
his authority and was by no means re¬ 
markably fitted for seafaring life. 

His heart gradually grew heavy, as, 
morning after morning, the waste of water 
sparkled with unceasing monotony in the 
rays of the rising sun. But he did not 
lose courage or hope, and although the 
pilots of the other vessels began to lose 
faith in his ultimate success, they stood 
firmly by their admiral and assisted him 
in suppressing the attempts at insubordi¬ 
nation which were not infrequent among 
the crew of the Santa Maria. At last, at 
the beginning of October, the signs which 
announced to the sailors the approach of 
land began to increase, and Columbus 
impressed on the look-out man the 
necessity for special care, promising a 
reward to the one who should first sight 
the land. During the twilight of October 
nth Columbus and several others believed 
they saw lights across the water in the 
t . distance; but night approached 

“ - before a shot from the Pinta 

g , . in the lead gave the sign that 
& i an< j actually been sighted. 

The sails were hurriedly furled and the 
course altered, but a whole long night 
withheld from the expectant sailors the 
final certainty that the land which had 
so often been announced, only to vanish 
once more, was this time no phantom. 
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In the dawn of October 12th, 1492, 
Columbus and his companions saw a 
fairly large and well-wooded island rising 
from the sea ; and before they had manned 
the boats and gained the island, they had 
been noticed from its shore. Brown, 
scantily clad men and women watched 
the approach of the strangers with un- 
mistakable astonishment, and 
0 €re when the land was reached 
ourn «s they proved to be good-natured 
First Lauded and harmless pe0ple> though 

practically uncivilised, leading a miserable 
existence as fishermen and hunters. The 
land was the island of Guanahani (the 
modern Watling Island), and its inhabi¬ 
tants, whom the Spaniards, in their con¬ 
viction that the eastern end of Asia had 
been reached, had called “Indios,” were 
the Aruac Indians, who had not yet been 
supplanted by the Caribs. 

A 1 hough the reality compared unfavour¬ 
ably with the expectations which had been 
cherished, yet Columbus by the discovery 
of land had succeeded in his undertaking. 
Information which he obtained from the 
natives, in spite of imperfect means of 


was far more anxious to return to Spain, in 
order that he might bask in the sunshine 
of the triumph consequent upon success, 
than to prosecute his discoveries. 

He was not to return, however, without 
tasting the first drop of bitterness in his 
cup of happiness. On the morning of 
November 22nd the Pinta made no reply 
to the signal from the aclmirars ship. 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon had deserted his 
superior officer, and had set out in search 
of adventures on his own responsibility, 
surmising, from the gestures of the natives, 
the proximity of a region rich in gold. 
It was the first instance of self-seeking 
treachery, which, in the course of colonial 
explorations, w r as to be followed by many 
similar ones. This proved the more un¬ 
fortunate, as the Santa Maria ran aground 
and had to be abandoned, and thus the Nina, 
the smallest of the vessels, alone remained 
to Columbus for the return voyage. 

Strange to say, while preparations 
were being made for the homeward voyage, 
the Pinta returned, and the admiral, 
probably more from prudence than from 
conviction, accepted Pinzon’s excuses; 


intercourse, showed that this was not an 
isolated island in the ocean. With solemn 

i mblic worship he took possession of the 
and, on behalf of the Catholic rulers of 
Castile and Aragon, and received the oath 
of allegiance as viceroy and governor from 
the crew, who from cowardice and hostility 
had veered round to the opposite extreme. 

During the next few days almost every 
hour brought fresh surprises. After the 


_ t . and on January 14th, 149b he 

Returns'?! set sail for home, leaving a 

e urns in sma jj company of voluntary 

nunip settlers behind. Until they 
reached the Azores the weather proved 
extraordinarily favourable for the re¬ 
turn, but on nearing their native shore 
the waves again threatened to engulf 
the secret of the newly discovered conti¬ 
nent. The Pinta was driven far towards 


ships had run up to a series of small the north, and finally entered Vigo har- 
islands, a larger expanse of land, the hour. Columbus, having escaped the 
eastern end of Cuba, was sighted on dangers of the storm, arrived at Lisbon, 
October 28th, and was called by Columbus and had the proud satisfaction of flying 
Isla Fernandina. After following up the the colours of Castile on entering the royal 
coast in a westerly direction for some days harbour of that king whose belief in his 
without reaching its termination, he re- now brilliantly vindicated plans he had 
turned to the first anchorage, sailed round failed to gain. His journey to the Spanish 
the eastern point, and, taking a south- court, which was then at Barcelona, re¬ 
easterly course, came upon a second ex- sembled a triumphal procession across the 
Discovery panse of land > to . whi( : h he S ave kingdom, and he stood in triumph before 
of the name of Hispaniola. The the rulers from whom he had previously 

HispftftioU nov ?lty °* the impressions departed as a beggar. 

received, and the tropical luxu- Preparations for a second voyage across 
nance of Nature, easily tempted the dis- the ocean, planned on a much larger scale 
coverers to disregard the fact that they had were begun almost at once after Colum- 
not discovered the slightest trace of the bus’s landing. Whereas for the first 
great commercial towns of Eastern Asia, voyage the great difficulty had been to 
Zaitun and Quinsay, which they had set raise a sufficient number of sailors in this 
out to find. When, in addition to this, the case it was to know how to select the right 
discovery of gold was made by the aid of men from among the thousands who were 
the inhabitants of Hispaniola, Columbus anxious to go. The first regulations for 
kRRa 
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the ordering of the colonisation date from the failure of his latest expedition to 
the rules then drawn up. On Septem- discover any rich, populous and civilised 
ber 25th a fleet consisting of seventeen regions, such as were believed to exist in 
large vessels, with more than 1,500 men Eastern Asia. Further reinfprcements led 
on board, sailed from Seville for the newly by his brother Bartholomew also brought 
discovered land, and was, as in the first him the news from home that his reputa- 
instance, favoured by splendid weather, tion at court had suffered. When, in 
They first reached the island of Dominica addition to all this, discord and rebellion 
Ft f tK by a sightly different course, broke out among the colonists, he deemed 
* e ® e . * and then, passing many new it advisable to retreat, and to return to 
irs P aalsh islands, they arrived at His- Spain, in order to vindicate himself. 

0 ofty paniola. Here, however, disen- This time Columbus was able to leave 
chantments began. The colonists who had his brother as his substitute at the head 
remained behind had failed to maintain of the youthful colony ; and as the latter, 
friendly relations with the natives, whose of all the brothers, possessed the greatest 
animosity they had aroused by their administrative talent, the admiral could 
brutality, and through their recklessness cherish the hope that no such dire conse- 
they had succumbed to a man. Columbus, quences would threaten the second colony 
in order to lessen the impression that this as those that befell the first on his previous 
news might make on the new arrivals, departure. When, without serious difli- 
chose a different position for the founding culty, he had succeeded, before the court 
of a permanent colony. of the Spanish rulers, in disproving the 

The first town on the soil of the New charges against him and had justified his 
World received the name of Isabella, and actions, the government again placed three 
through the united exertions of the colonists ships at his disposal, and he could not 
it rapidly rose above the ground. Not until resist the desire to start once more with 
after Bartholomew Colon had removed the them on a voyage of discovery. On this 
colony and deserted the old town was the T .. . third occasion he kept farther 

name of San Domingo given to the now VQ C ft e ‘* o to the south than during his 
existing capital. In spite of everything America 0 previous attempts, and, corn- 
done, most of the settlers were filled with merl * ing in touch with only a few 
disappointment; they found neither trea- islands, he reached the coast of the con- 
sures nor riches, and the reward of each tinent of South America just where it takes 
man’s work and duty seemed likely to be a decidedly western course. He followed 
reaped only by future generations. The it up for some distance, but at the highest 
reports of those who returned home, point of the island Margarita he turned 
therefore, sounded anything but encour- towards the north, more especially because 
aging. The value of the new discovery he was himself ailing and in need of rest, 
was doubted more and more, and the After a more or less uneventful voyage 
general feeling of enthusiasm which among around the islands of the Antilles he 
all classes of society had preceded Colum- arrived safely at Hispaniola. As proof of 
bus’s second voyage was probably never how vague and unscientific Columbus’s 
again manifest during the entire history cosmological observations were, is his 
of Spanish colonial enterprise. report of his discoveries. In this, led 

Having established a firm footing on astray by the huge quantity of pure 
Hispaniola, the admiral himself started out water which the torrent of the Orinoco 
for fresh discoveries. As the coast of Cuba carries far into the Caribbean Sea, he gave 
Columbus kad been followed for weeks himself up to the most fantastic specula- 
Mistaken*!* without its farthest point being tions, believing that he had arrived at the 
bis Discovery reac hed, Columbus felt con- environs of Paradise, and that his mission 
y vinced that he had arrived at as the bringer of salvation appointed by 
the Asiatic continent, and he thereupon God had been visibly established, 
drew up an authentic report which later on Bartholomew Colon had, during his 
was frequently turned into ridicule. On brother’s absence, held the reins of govern- 
his return to San Domingo he found that ment with a" firm hand, though he suc- 
public opinion had quite changed. His ceeded only in a measure in maintaining 
authority among the disillusioned colonists peace and order by banishing the most 
was greatly shaken, and was still more insubordinate members from the colony, 
weakened by the influence of the news of Soon all those who for any reason whatever 
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were dissatisfied with Colon's government one who had frequently distinguished him- 
had joined them, and Columbus actually self in the Moorish wars ; but he proved 
found two hostile camps in place of his by no means the right person to deal with 
peaceful settlement. But the means which the abnormal circumstances in the colonies, 
he employed to put an end to this state Hatred of the specially favoured 
of affairs were the most unfortunate that strangers, who possessed almost unlimited 
he could have chosen. He drew up a power in the colony, but did not always 
covenant with the dissatisfied, and he cer- make a just use of it, inspired the mal- 
lainly achieved the return of these doubt- contents, and no doubt Bobadilla par- 
nil factors to his dominion not merely by ticipated in this feeling even before he 
pardoning the leaders, but by re-establish- reached Hispaniola. The full judiciary 
ing them in the positions which they had powers, also, over the vice-regent himself 
forfeited through their own fault. By with which he had been accredited by 
doing this he irretrievably lost the confi- the Spanish ruler without doubt gave 
donee of those who desired the re-establish- him a formal right to deprive Columbus 



THE CLOSE OF A GREAT CAREER : DEATH OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


Dying: at Valladolid on May 2lst, 1506, the body of Christopher Columbus was first buried within the precincts of the 
Franciscan monastery at Valladolid, but, at the Instigation of his son, it was eventually removed to a small church in 
Seville, and thence, in 1537 ; to San Domingo. In 1708 the discoverer's bones were taken to Havana, and laid to rest in 
the cathedral there. When, however, Spam lost the remainder of her American colonies in the war of 1898, the remains 
of the great navigator were brought back to Granada and buried close to those of the Roman Catholic sovereigns. 

From the painting by F. Ortego 

ment of law and order. While, therefore, and his brothers of their office. The 
one party forced him to make concession vice-regent not only submitted uncon- 
after concession, and so led him further ditionally to the royal decree, but also 
from the paths of justice, the other party prevailed upon the less submissive Bar- 
refused him their support, and turned with tholomew to consent, to a similar mode of 
complaints toward their native land. action. Bobadilla, not content with putting 

Columbus, in the midst of this con- the brothers in chains and transporting 
fusion, was at his wits' end, and finally them to Spain, confiscated their joint 
joined his entreaties to the complaints of property in the colony in the name of the 
the colonists, requesting the Crown to send Crown, and incurred at least the suspicion 
an official across the ocean with full powers of party animus, from which he was wholly 
to examine into the administration of the unable to free himself in spite of the fact of 
vice-regent and to re-establish law and his having inflicted heavy punishments on 
order in the unsettled colony. Ferdinand numerous friends as well as on opponents 
entrusted Francesco de Bobadilla with this of the admiral, among whom were many 
difficult mission, as he was a man experi- Spaniards. It was a truly humiliating spec- 
enced in native administrative affairs, and tacle to behold the man who a few years 
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previously nad returned in triumph to lay a 
newly discovered world at the feet of his 
sovereigns now land in chains to sue for 
the intervention of those rulers against the 
official whom they had endowed with their 
authority to act as vice-regent. The order 
which was sent immediately to Seville, 
that Columbus should instantly be set at 
~ liberty and despatched to the 

o um us court wi*h all the honours due to 
* * a ° n ^ !S rap k’ was as much instigated 
V1 ayl by gratitude as- by justice; 
and of Bobadilla’s recall there could be no 
doubt. But be had to rest content with 
the recognition of the validity of all his 
rights, and to see a new man—the choice of 
the rulers fell upon Nicolas de Ovando— 
appointed to conduct the inquiry into the 
grievances of the colonists, while he himself 
was strictly forbidden, until further notice, 
to set foot in the colony. 

Columbus was not the man to remain 
passive while a point of law was being 
decided which might be most unfavour¬ 
ably misconstrued by his inaction. The 
sovereigns had already given to others 
leave to undertake voyages of discovery, 
in spite of the wording of his contracts and 
without the knowledge and co-operation 
of Columbus. The best way in which most 
Securely to preserve his rights of viceregal 
power over the whole region opened up 
by his discovery seemed to him to be to 
take as keen an interest as possible in the 
exploration of the land, which still pre¬ 
sented many enigmas to him. The rulers 
placed no difficulties in his way, and for 
the fourth time he was entrusted with ves¬ 
sels fitted out for voyages of discovery 
—four in number—and in the event of 
necessity he received permission to run 
up to Hispqjiiofe, but only on his return. 
How little attention Columbus paid to his 
duty is shown by the fact that he sailed 
almost straight to San Domingo and 
r demanded permission to enter 

Agliftift 1 the harbour, a demand which 
America Ovando justly enough refused, 
as it would most certainly Oiily 
have tended to endanger the peace which 
had in a measure been restored. 

After he had weathered a severe storm in 
the shelter of the island—a storm that to 
his satisfaction had engulfed a number of 
ships just fitted out for a voyage home, and 
with them his enemy Bobadilla, because 
Ovando had not seen fit to pay any atten¬ 
tion to his warnings regarding it—he 
turned to the south-west, reached the Gulf 
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of Honduras, and coasted for months 
toward the east, the south, and again to 
the east as far as the Gulf of Darien, where 
the Central American isthmus joins the 
southern continent. On this voyage he first 
heard rumours of another ocean in the west, 
but as far as Columbus personally was con¬ 
cerned, he only reaped bitter want and 
privation. These reached their culminating 
point when the last of the four vessels ran 
aground on the then uncolonised Jamaica, 
and he had to wait for months without re¬ 
sources until he succeeded in sending 
news by a fishing-boat to San Domingo 
summoning help. When Columbus now 
actually again set foot in his viceregal resi¬ 
dence, he was both mentally and physically 
too crushed to become a source of danger 
to the country. He returned to Spain after 
a short stay and found a fresh blow awaiting 
him there. 

Queen Isabella, to whom he owed the 
achievement of his first voyage, and who had 
always proved his kind and sympathetic 
patroness, was dead, and a dispute for the 
regency of Castile now arose between King 
Ferdinand, as husband of the late queen, 
and his son-in-law, Philip the 
, k ea ° Handsome, of Burgundy, as 
the Ure&t tfae husband of her daughter 

i coverer anc j heiress, the crazy Joanna. 
While on the point of paying court to the 
youthful Philip, to whom Castile deserted 
when he, contrary to Ferdinand’s wish, 
took over the regenc} on behalf of his 
mentally afflicted wife, the heiress to the 
Castilian throne, Columbus became ill at 
Valladolid and died there, May 21st, 1506, 
little noticed and mourned by few. His 
body in death was destined to be as unresting 
as he himself had been in life. His corpse, 
first buried in the Franciscan monastery 
at Valladolid, was, at the instigation of 
his natural son Fernando, conveyed to the 
small church of Santa Maria de las Cuevas 
in Seville, and thence, in 1537, when 
his heirs had again been restored to the 
viceregal administration, to San Domingo. 

In 1798, when the Spaniards had to 
abandon the island of Hispaniola, the dis¬ 
coverer’s bones were taken to Havana, 
and until lately reposed in the cathedral 
there. When, however, in the war of 1898, 
Spain lost the remainder of her American 
colonies, the remains of the great navigator 
were brought back across the ocean and 
buried close to the Roman Catholic 
sovereigns at Granada, the city in which 
the explorer's hopes were first realised. 




THE COMING OF THE CONQUISTADORS 

BEGINNING OF THE SPANISH COLONISATION 


pOLUMBUS had died with the firm con- 
^ viction that the country which he had 
discovered formed part of the continent 
of Asia. Even during his fourth voyage 
he intimated that there was another ocean 
on the western coast of the Isthmus of 
Panama, and this prediction would only 
have been correct had he found himself 
on a peninsula of Farther India, whose 
other coast, was washed by the waves of 
the Indian Ocean. The discoveries of 
other navigators had already begun, even 
during his lifetime, to shake this conviction. 

While Columbus in 1492 was carrying 
on the negotiations with the Spanish 
sovereigns, and was almost despairing of 
a favourable termination, his brother, 
Bartholomew, was endeavouring to in¬ 
terest the King of England in the pro¬ 
ject, and had almost achieved a favour¬ 
able settlement when he received the 


news of the success of the Spanish delibera- 
n tions. He thereupon broke off 

on a o the negotiations ; but Henry 
M lsc ® v t ra . VII., whose interest had been 

fully aroused, soon after em¬ 
powered another Italian, Giovanni Gabotto 
—more familiarly known to us as John 
Cabot—to set out in a westerly direction 
on a voyage of discovery under the 
protection of the English flag. In two 
voyages, which succeeded each other very 
rapidly, Cabot discovered the part of 
Northern America reaching from New¬ 
foundland almost down to Florida. 


After Columbus's third voyage, several 
Spanish sailors who had taken part in 
the admiral's voyages obtained leave to 
take an independent share in the extension 
of further discoveries. Among these were 
Hojeda, with the celebrated and oldest 
geographer of the New World, Juan de 
la Cosa, and the Florentine, Amerigo 
Vespucci, whose clear but unreliable 
descriptions of his experiences first popu¬ 
larised a knowledge of the New World 
and gave rise to the idea of calling the 
new continent by his name. Peralonso 


Nino and Cristobal Guerra had in the same 
year (1499) sailed as far as the northern 
coast of Soiith America, beyond the borders 
which Columbus had himself reached. 
Vincente Yanez Pin/on, and after him 


Diego de Lepe, penetrated to the south as 
far as Cape St. Augustine, and were the first 


Brazil 
Claimed by 
Portugal 

On March 


to discover the delta of the river 
Amazon. Another accidental 
discovery, however, proved of 
greater importance to posterity. 

19th, 1500, the Portuguese 


Pedralvarez Cabral had sailed from Lisbon 


with thirteen ships with the intention of 
going to the East Indies by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, where the Portuguese 
two years previously had arrived during 
their voyages of discovery. In order to 
avoid the dangerous passage along the 
west coast of Africa he had turned aside 


in the open ocean far towards the west, 
and, being driven farther in that direction 
by easterly winds, he came in sight of 
the coast of Brazil on April 22nd. After 
following the coast-line for a time, he took 
possession of it in the name of his king. 

This mode of procedure was based on the 
agreement regarding the settlement of a 
line of demarcation which had been 


signed between Spain and Portugal almost 
immediately after Columbus’s discovery. 
That is to say, the rulers of Portugal had, 
in order to prevent any legal disputes, 
made Pope Nicholas V. invest them, at the 
beginning of their era of active discovery, 
with all lands which they might discover 


during their voyages to the south and east. 
. It so happened that Colum- 

. . bus’s enterprise was directed 
Sanctioned by towards the Rame India 


the Pope 


which, at the time of his first 


voyage, had not yet been reached by the 
Portuguese ; the Spanish sovereigns there¬ 
fore hastened, after the return of Columbus, 


to have their claims also sanctioned by 


the Pope. This was done in the following 
manner: Pope Alexander VI. awarded 
to the Spaniards all the land to the west 
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of the degree of longitude which extended 
from pole to pole one hundred miles 
on the other side of the islands of the 
Azores, and to the Portuguese all that 
which was situated to the east. Subse¬ 


quent negotiations between the interested 
Powers led to an alteration, the line of 
division being removed 370 Spanish miles 


New Territories 
of Spain 
and Portugal 


to the west, on the farther 
side of the Cape Verd 
Islands. The Spaniards 
imagined, according to the 


position of the discoveries at that time, that 


they were surrendering to the Portuguese at 


the most some islands in the ocean, whereas 


they hoped to secure for themselves, by 
the displacement of the line, vast districts 
in the unknown eastern part of Asia. 

Not until the discovery of Cabral 
was it proved to what extent the South 
American continent jutted out towards 
the east as compared with the latitudes 
reached by Columbus, so that a consider¬ 
able portion of the newly discovered land 
belonged thereby to the Portuguese. 
Moreover, the latter were at first so much 
occupied with the extension and security 
of their East Indian territory that they 
gave but little heed to their western 
colonial possessions. King Manuel, for 
state reasons, authorised two voyages 
in order to gain information about the 
domains which had devolved on him; 
but as they did not lead to the discovery 
of any treasures, either in precious 
stones or rare spices, he left all subsequent 
exploration of these countries to the spirit 
of enterprise in general. During several 
decades certain Portuguese merchants 
alone undertook occasional western voyages 
in order to bring Europe colonial products, 
especially the highly valuable logwood, 
“ brasil,” from which the country in later 
times received its name. 


One of these voyages led to the discovery 
of the river La Plata in the year 1514; 
but so trifling was the attention paid by 
« Portugal to events there that 
Jr!° A * e A Tow * the claims of the discoverers 
by Columbus were never seriously formu- 
lated or protected. The last 
years of Columbus's life, as well as 
those following his death, were not 
taken up so much in new discoveries as 


with organising colonies in the land which 
had been acquired. Columbus had per¬ 
sonally founded only the one town of San 
Domingo, on Hispaniola. He was averse 
to the division of the settlements over 
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the entire island, because he feared that 
the colonists would thereby be removed 
from his control, and he deprecated any 
encroachment on his rights. 

During his last voyage Columbus had 
determined on a second settlement on the 
coast of Veragua; but it had to be relin¬ 
quished almost before it had been decided 
upon, owingdo the hostility of the natives. 
Nicolas de Ovanclo, who, not without design, 
in all questions of organisation advised 
exactly the opposite to that which Colum¬ 
bus ordered, as being the most service¬ 
able to his own interests, first gave an 
impetus to the extension of the Spanish 
colonies in the New World. Not only do 
a number of new towns on Hispaniola owe 
their existence to him, but Puerto Rico 
was at least colonised by his order by 
Juan Ponce de Leon in 1510. No doubt 
he would have achieved much more in 


this direction had not the uncertainty of 
the colonial conditions of government 
exercised a deadening influence on him. 


During his lifetime Columbus had pro¬ 
posed to King Ferdinand to renounce the 
enjoyment of his rights on condition that 
his son Diego should be per- 
Claims ^ m ittcd forthwith to possess 
of Columbus a them in t heir entirety. Diego 

urgently reiterated this 


demand on the death of his father, and as at 


first only a few financial concessions were 
granted to him, and the principal point at 
issue remained unsettled, he lodged a com¬ 
plaint against the government. Even so 
the settlement might have been long pro¬ 
tracted had not Diego Colon—Columbus— 
by forming ties of relationship with the 
ducal house of Alva, gained influential 
intercessors with King Ferdinand. At any 
rate, Diego accomplished so much that in 
1509 he was again permitted to take over 
the government of the newly discovered 
islands, with the title of Royal Governor 
and Admiral of the Indies. When, in 1511, 
judgment was passed on his appeal by the 
Court of First Instance, he was awarded 
all the official positions, titles, honours 
and privileges promised to his father in all 
the countries discovered by him. 

Diego Colon was, however, in no wise 
satisfied with this ; he and his descendants 
had, moreover, for many years been at law 
with the Crown in order to secure the 


extension of their claims, not only over 
all the land which had been discovered by 
Columbus himself, but also over that which 
had, in addition to his father's discoveries, 
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been won for the Spaniards by others. 
This lawsuit, however, was mixed up with 
every imaginable sort of unnecessary 
litigation, which rendered it practically 
interminable and anything but honourable 
for either side, so that it lost its actual 
significance soon after Diego Colon’s 
death in 1526. His legal successor, who 
was an utter scamp, surrendered the 
greater part of the prerogatives so that he 
might extricate himself from all manner 
of immoral transactions. 

After Diego Colon had again attained 
his viceregal rights, he endeavoured to 
extend the province which had been secured 
by actual colonisation ; and his first step 
in this direction was the founding of a 
Spanish settlement on the island of Cuba 
by Velasquez, Diego’s friend of long 
standing, who was commissioned to carry 
it out. Diego, however, experienced the 
same fate with him as did his father with 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon. Velasquez under¬ 
took the management of the expedition, 
for which the vice-regent paid the ex¬ 
penses ; but no sooner had he established 
himself in Cuba than he sent reports of 
his successes direct to the court, 
4k° r ° n r representing his achievements 
Vera °ua i 11 such glowing colours that his 
eragu® authorisation as governor of 
the island as well as vice-regent, for which 
he had sued, was not denied to him. The first 
settlement on the continent also followed 
close upon the discoveries of Columbus. . 

The eyes of the government, as well 
as of the lovers of adventure, had 
teen turned to these regions by the gold 
which he had found in larger quantities 
on the coast of Veragua. Already in 1508 
Alonzo de Hojeda, a veteran exploier, and 
Diego de Nicuesa had received permission 
to found two new colonial provinces 
which were to extend from the Gulf of 
Uraba to the east, and from ocean to 
ocean in the west; but their undertakings 
had been followed by severe misfortune 
for many years. Not until both leaders 
had lost their lives through the vicissitudes 
incidental to their attempts at colonisation 
was the foundation of a modest settlement 
achieved on the coast of Darien, receiving 
the name of Santa Maria la Antigua. 

This settlement also might have been 
ruined, owing to the lack of necessaries 
and the passive resistance of the natives, 
if Vasco Nunez de Balboa had not made 
a specially suitable leader, who under¬ 
stood how to turn the undertaking into a 


Discovers 
the Pacific 


success. Balboa wanted an accredited 
legal title for his influential position. While, 
on the one hand, he turned to Spain in 
order to have his lcaderless companions’ 
selection of himself confirmed, on the other 
hand he strove to commend himself to 
the government by some prominent deed. 
To him, as to Columbus, the Indians 
n n IK had given information about 
e * oa another ocean. The solution of 
this problem seemed particu¬ 
larly appropriate at a time 
when the necessity for a farther advance 
towards the west began to be felt. Partly 
through his personal ability in managing 
the Indians, and partly also by the extreme 
severity with which he met every attempt 
at insubordination, Nunez de Balboa suc¬ 
ceeded in confining the difficulties inci¬ 
dental to the crossing of the isthmus 
almost exclusively to bodily hardships 
and privations, which are unavoidable on 
a march through sparsely populated and 
tropically unhealthy forest-land. 

Even so he lost many of his followers 
before he, as the first European, caught right 
of the Pacific Ocean from the last mountain 
range in the west, and was able some days 
later, on arriving at the coast, to take 
possession of it and all the islands situated 
within it. On account of the treasures 
of gold and pearls which resulted from 
this expedition, his discovery proved to be 
highly important. He was not permitted 
to reap the fruits of his labours, for, before 
the news of his discovery reached Spain, 
PediYirias Davila had sailed as governor 
of the province of Darien, and by his 
jealous distrust had prepared a somewhat 
inglorious end for Balboa. 

The country, however—the Isthmus of 
Panama and the adjoining northern terri¬ 
tories—became the oldest most important 
continental province of the Spanish colonial 
kingdom, and on account of its treasures it 
received the name of Castilla del Oro, 
“ Golden Castile.” The question whether it 
. , was actually the eastern 

Spam s border of the Asiatic con- 

Rich Coonial t j nent w hj c h Columbus had 

mg om discovered received the first 
convincing answer through Balboa's dis¬ 
covery. Although people were soon certain 
that South America was separated from and 
different from the well-known regions of 
Asia, a considerable time elapsed before 
they were willing to concede the same with 
regard to the northern half of the American 
continent. On the whole, the knowledge 
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of South America made far more rapid 
progress than that of North America. 
The mediaeval superstition that the pro¬ 
duce of the soil increased in value the 
nearer one got to the equator had in 
this case a distinct influence ; and the 
rivalry between Spain and Portugal, 
though it was shortly given up, had its 
tk r share in directing the expedi- 

e rea tj ons 0 f discovery in the direc- 
Discovery of ^ Qf tfae equator> To it W e 

aga aes are indebted for the voyages 
of Amerigo Vespucci (1502) and of Gonzalo 
Coelho (1503) on the part of Portugal, and 
for those of Juan Diaz de Solis (1515) on 
behalf of Spain, which opened up the coasts 
of South America far beyond the mouth of 
La Plata. They paved the way for the 
epoch-making achievement of Fernando 
de Magalhaes, who, during his search for a 
south-western passage to the east Asiatic 
Moluccas, or Spice Islands, which had in 
the meantime become better known to the 
Portuguese, sailed through the archipelago 
at the southern extremity of America. 

By actually reaching the Asiatic islands 
Magalhaes irrefutably exposed Columbus’s 
error and first brought his project to com¬ 
plete realisation. When, after his death, 
his crew returned home by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, the problem of the 
spherical form of the earth first received 
a practical solution. This voyage was 
infinitely more productive of scientific 
results than the achievement of Columbus. 

Up to that time the colonies of the 
western Indies had hardly fulfilled the 
hopes which had been centred on their 
discovery. Many profitable tropical pro¬ 
ducts had been found, and their importa¬ 
tion into Spain, as well as the maintenance 
of the colonists already scattered over ex¬ 
tensive tracts of land, who yet depended 
almost exclusively on their native country 
for support, had led to tolerably brisk 
trade intercourse, in which, as the mother 
country was hardly equal to the whole task 
s . , of colonisation, the traders of 
Unprofitable foreign nations took an active 

Colonies P art - co ‘ onies had, how¬ 

ever, proved by no means pro¬ 
fitable to the state. The equipment of 
so many expeditions, and the establish¬ 
ment of the necessary administrative 
apparatus at home and abroad, entailed 
considerable expense. In spite of the 
attempt which had been made to raise an 
adequate revenue by means of duties and 
taxes, among which the royalty of a 
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twentieth part on all ore discovered ranked 
first, yet these had so far yielded but 
moderate profits. Auriferous sand had, 
indeed, been discovered on Hispaniola 
and Cuba and in several places on the 
continent, and washing for gold had 
begun ; but, owing to the poor quality 
of the sand, the labour was by no means 
combined with large profit. 

Moreover, the colonies suffered through 
this discovery; for the natives, overburdened 
with hard work, diminished with astonish¬ 
ing rapidity, and already in the first third 
of the sixteenth century threatened, on the 
islands first inhabited, to become alto¬ 
gether extinct. The colonists, who sought 
only to enrich themselves by the gold 
washings as quickly as possible and at 
any cost, in order that they might lead an 
idle life of debauchery, extravagance at 
home or in the settlements, were another 
dangerous element in the community. 

The government must by no means be 
held entirely responsible for the fact that 
this state of affairs afterwards assumed such 


proportions that the Spanish colonies could 
even with exaggeration have been de- 


European 
Animals in the 
New World 


scribed as “ mining colonies.” 
Ever since the second voyage 
of Columbus it had been 
made a universally binding 


rule that all vessels conveying emigrants to 


the new continent should carry with them 


an equal cargo not only of indigenous 
cereals and seeds, but also of shrubs, trees, 


and useful plants for the colonies’ experi¬ 


mentation in the various territories. 


The European domestic animals, the 
greater number of which throve in the New 
World, were first imported by the Spaniards. 
America possessed but few, and of these 
not many were productive. The horse not 
only became, in many districts of America, 
an almost indispensable possession, but 
it even propagated through wild breeding. 
Cattle also throve exceedingly well on 
American soil; not only did they, as 
livestock, form one of the most marketable 
articles for trade in the colonies, but their 
hides constituted one of the staple com¬ 
modities for export to Europe. 

Nothing, however, increased as rapidly 
among the Indians as did poultry; after 
the middle of the century the pioneers of 
western civilisation w r ere greeted by the 
crowing ot a cock, even in districts where the 
foot of a European had never been before. 
Experiments with less simple cultivation 
had also early been made in the colonies. 
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Trading on 
the Coast 


THE VICTORIOUS CAMPAIGNS OF CORTES 

accounts sounded so extremely tempting 
that Valesquez in the following year 
decided on sending a second and larger 
expedition to the same regions, placing his 
nephew, Juan de Grijalva, at the head. 
The new fleet sighted land off the island of 
q . Cozumel. When the Spaniards 
pamar s f oun( j that the coast there 
extended towards the south, 
as it did in the west, they 
were confirmed in their idea that Yucatan 
must be an island, and they sailed round 
in the wake of the previous expedition. 

Not until they had seen the rising 
land appear behind the coast, while follow¬ 
ing the yet undiscovered shores of Mexico 
farther to the north, did they believe that 
they had reached the mainland. A vessel 
returned to Cuba with this intelligence. 
Grijalva himself, with the remainder of the 
crews, sailed along the entire coast of the 
Mexican realm, beyond Panuco in the 
north, trading and gathering information, 
without, however, venturing to attempt a 
settlement. For this, on his return, he had 
to bear serious reproaches from Diego 
Velasquez, although his mode of action 
had been in strict accordance with the 
terms of the instructions he had received. 

The remote possibility that someone 
else might precede and anticipate him in 
the discovery awakened in Diego Velasquez 
the most painful anxiety when the rumours 
of the discoveries by Cordoba and Grijalva 
had begun to circulate in the colonies. The 
preparations for the fitting out of a fresh 
expedition commenced upon the arrival of 
. the first ship, and when 

Grijalva _ returned they 
- . were carried on with m- 

a erpr »e creased energy. Velasquez 

had already found a leader for this new 
expedition. His choice had fallen on 
Fernando Cortes, who, after spending fifteen 
years in the colonies, where he had gained 
abundant experience and manifested 
singular fitness, was alcalde of the capital 


THE fact that the interest of the govern- 
* ment became more and more centred 
upon the quest for precious ores was 
chiefly due to the development of the dis¬ 
coveries during the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries. Columbus had ascribed 
but trifling importance to the encounter 
with the Yucatan trading bark. 

He assumed that because the traders had 
no ore on board none was to be found in 
their native country or in the land of their 
destination. The comparative develop¬ 
ment of civilisation with which the . 
explorers had here first come in touch thus 
remained unnoticed. Not until the super¬ 
ficially explored coasts of the Gulf of 
Mexico had been submitted to a closer 
examination was this half-forgotten trad¬ 
ing nation again discovered, and while the 
newcomers were following in their track 
the first of the American fairy-lands was 
disclosed to the view of Europeans. 
After Diego Velasquez had, during his 
s . personal attempts to colonise 

Ex*ecrti s ^ ll ^ a ’ & c hte ve <i Sllc h important 
. ff \ on * results, it is not surprising 
exico s howed inclination 

and courage for further enterprise. Not 
many years after, in 1517, he sent a small 
fleet, in command of Francisco Fernandez 
de Cordoba, with orders to coast along 
the continent and barter with the natives. 

The ships reached the peninsula of 
Yucatan, not tar from its south-eastern 
extremity ; then followed it in a northerly 
and westerly direction, and only turned back 
on meeting with hostility from the natives. 
They gave astonishing accounts of massive 
temples in which the cross was adored side 
by side with stone idols ; of towns in which 
thousands of people lived, following their 
respective trades. They also reported that 
the latter did not go about half-naked, 
like most of the natives whom they had 
hitherto come across, but were completely 
clothed, many wearing rich and costly 
garments almost like Europeans. These 
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Santiago, and one of the most distinguished 
men of the island. Fernando Cortes is one 
of the most congenial of all the personalities 
who have taken part in the extension of 
the Spanish dominion on American soil. He 
was descended from a distinguished family 
v of Medellin, had the advantage 

Velasquez a SU p er j or education, and 

c° U f S ^ acl even stuc ^ e d * or . two 
° ores years. Impelled by enthusiasm, 
he had, in 1504, gone to the newly dis¬ 
covered country, and had accompanied 
Velasquez during the first colonisation of 
Cuba, acting for a long time as his private 
secretary. The prospect of taking part, 
from that time under better circumstances, 
in the discovery of a new and promising 
tract of land was suited both to his tem¬ 
perament and to his desires; and he 
willingly agreed to share the • • *. 

cost of the expedition out of 
his own fortune. Velasquez, 
filled with jealousy, became 
suspicious of the enthusiasm 
which Cortes manifested in 
the affair. Even before the 
preparations were concluded 
he repented of his choice of 
Cortes, and, foolishly enough, 
allowed this to become appa¬ 
rent ; but Cortes was resolved 
not to be displaced. For 
this reason he sailed to 
Trinidad, a western harbour 
on the island, without await¬ 
ing the equipment of his 
eleven ships. The order 
which he there received from 
Velasquez, not to leave until 
he had joined him for a 
further conference, served only to hasten 
him in continuing his journey. He 

suggested that Cape San Antonio, the 
western point of Cuba, should be the meet¬ 
ing-place of the fleet. 

As the time needed for equipping the 
vessels threatened to result in dangers for 
him, he took the risky step of forcibly 
detaining two ships intended for the convey¬ 
ance of provisions to Santiago and com¬ 
pleted his equipment with their cargo, 
referring them for payment to Velasquez, 
whose servant he still nominally was. 
Cortes was able to put to sea in the middle 
of February, 1519, with rather more than 



FERNANDO CORTES 
After conquering: Mexico, this 
Spanish soldier developed the 
mining: and agricultural interests 
of the country, and inaugurated a 
beneficent system of colonisation. 


with it, although, indeed, it was looked 
upon at that time as one of the most 
imposing and powerful (orces that had ever 
been sent forth to found a new colony. 

The voyage was at first along a 
well-known route to Cozumel, and 
around Yucatan to Tabasco. During 
the preceding expeditions the explorers 
had met chiefly with animosity from the 
natives at the latter place, so Cortes 
resolved to punish them. A footing had, 
however, first to be gained by fighting ; 
but with the help of the muskets, anti 
more especially of the guns and horses, the 
resistance of the people of Tabasco was 
overcome. Having felt the edge of the 
Spanish sword, these natives altered their 
previous demeanour, and, bringing pre¬ 
sents, submitted themselves to him. Two 
further strokes of fortune suc¬ 
ceeded this good beginning. 
A Spaniard was rescued from 
Indian captivity on the coast 
of Yucatan, where he had 
been shipwrecked years before 
with several companions, of 
whom he remained the only 
survivor. His knowledge of 
the dialects and customs of 
the country proved most use¬ 
ful to Cortes, more especially 
during the first part of his 
enterprise. He received simi¬ 
lar assistance at Tabasco. 
There happened to be an 
Aztec woman among the 
twenty slaves whom, besides 
other things, the natives 
had presented to Cortes 
as a peace-offering ; and this 
woman, who received the name of Donna 
Marina in baptism, rendered most valuable 
service to Cortes as an interpreter. From 
her, with whom he had become closely 
connected as his mistress, he first heard of 
the kingdom of the Aztecs and of the 
political conditions which then prevailed 
there. This information enabled him to 
form the daring plans for their subjection 
Co t which he carried into effect with 
A ° f e# #k almost inconceivable success. 
Aztec* € Cortes sailed from Tabasco 
along the coast as far as the 
small island of San Juan de Ulloa, and 
founded not far distant from it the first 


400 Europeans on board his eleven ships, Spanish colony on American soil, naming it 
with about 200 Indians, sixteen horses, and Villarica de la Vera Cruz. He was accorded 
fourteen guns in addition. It was but a a friendly reception by the Aztec chiefs 
small troop considering all he accomplished on landing. The news of the events in 
*8 qa 



CORTES IN MEXICO: A STIRRING EPISODE IN THE SPANISH CAMPAIGN 


Receiving costlv presents from the Emperor Montezuma II., Cortes sent these to Spain, with reports of his doings, 
requesting at the same time for himself and his followers the governorship of the country, which he intended to 
subjugate to the Spanish crown. Then, desiring to be independent of Velasquez, who was associated in the expedition, 
Cortes, after despatching the best ship to Spain, ordered the destruction of the other vessels, and here he is seen giving 
orders for the burning of the boats. That accomplished, the followers of Cortes elected him as theii commander-in-chief. 

From the painting by l*\ Sans 

Tabasco had spread to Montezuma’s of a commission which could be delivered 
capital, and opinions as to the reception to only by word of mouth. Montezuma’s 
be accorded to the strangers had, at the reply was not long delayed. It was accom- 
king’s council, been very much divided, panied by costly presents of gold and 
But the dismay which the defeat of the beautiful feathers ; but it was to the effect 
people of Tabasco had created strength- that Cortes should be satisfied with these 
ened their superstitious ideas, according to gifts and abstain from a personal visit 
which Quetzalcoatl was said to have to the capital. 

prophesied his return to his people across That, however, was not the intention ot 
the eastern ocean. The Spaniards, who the Spaniards, nor did the gifts suffice to 
had as their attendants the lightning induce them to decide on a fruitless return, 
which flashed from the cloud, and the horse Cortes repeated his request to be permitted 
which sped along with lightning-like to appear before Montezuma, at the same 
rapidity, seemed to give proof that they time making preparations for accom- 
were the children of the God of Thunder- plishing his visit to Mexico in spite of the 
clouds and of the Wind. The governor ruler’s desire. He looked around for 
of the coast was therefore ordered to give confederates for such a contingency, more 
the strangers a peaceful reception and to especially as the attitude of the Aztec 
meet their demands as far as possible. Totoliaca governor at the coast began to 

The ships, guns, and horses of the p . .. . assume unmistakable signs of 

Spaniards astonished the natives ; but the ^ Soaniards unfriendliness. TheTotonacs, 
amazement of the court of Montezuma p who inhabited the neighbour- 

was still greater, owing to the skill of the ing country along the shore more to the 
Aztec scribe who made faithful sketches of north, and who had but recently submitted 
the Spaniards for the illustration of reluctantly to the yoke of the Aztecs, 
the report sent to the capital. Cortes had from the beginning been in touch 
added a statement to the governor’s with the Spaniards, and had repeatedly 
message, saying that he was the envoy of a invited them to visit their capital, 
great king in the far east, and the bearer of Cempoalla. Cortes went there with part of 
presents to the ruler of Mexico, as well as his crew, and, returning to Vera Cruz, was 
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more than satisfied that he could now, 
with this cover for his line of retreat, safely 
venture upon a march into the interior. 
Before all things it was necessary to 
establish a feeling of unity in his small 
force. Cortes had no intention of allowing 
Diego Velasquez to reap the fruits of 
his labours after the evident signs of 
animosity which the latter had, at the last, 
shown towards him ; and the majority of 
his followers were of the same opinion. 

Velasquez now himself experienced what 
he had brought on Diego Colon during the 
colonisation of Cuba. Cortes sent Monte¬ 
zuma’s costly presents straight to Spain 
with detailed reports, and at the same time 
demanded for himself and for his followers 
the governorship of the country, which 


mountaineers, who had ior centuries suc¬ 
cessfully repelled all the attacks of their 
neighbours, would not now submit to the 
newcomers. This meant a long and 
bitter struggle, entailing heavy losses for 
the Spaniards also, to convince the people 
of Tlazcala that even their fearless bravery 
could avail nothing in the face of firearms. 
They therefore sued for peace and became 
•true and trusty friends of the Spaniards 
on hearing from the Totonacs that these 
strangers also entertained anything but 
friendly feelings for the Aztec ruler, and 
that they were resolved to put an end to 
his tyranny in one way or another. * After 
the Spaniards had rested in Tlazcala’s 
territory from the fatigues of the march 
and battles, and had reinforced their 


he intended to subjugate y :> r-.y. '•< army with additional men 

to the Spanish Crown. from among the Tlazcalas, 

.. 1 ‘ ‘ they resumed their march 

and first reached Cholula. 
Here they were again met 
by Montezuma’s messen¬ 
gers, who forbade them to 
remain and advised their 
return. Cortes at the same 
time learned from his 
Indian confederates that 
the intention w r as to 
attack him and his 
followers on their depar¬ 
ture. In order to antici¬ 
pate this he seized the 
hostile ringleaders and 
gave up the town to his 
Indian allies to pillage. 
This they accomplished so 
chose Cortes as their Montezuma ii thoroughly that even the 

commander-in-chief. The ^‘^e/^t^haids^rthe’spiniarfT'aud S reat , Pyramid of the 
161 lowers ot Velasquez at was killed by his own subjects tor demanding Temple of Quetzalcoatl 
least made some show of that their eneraiea should depart unmolested! was thrown into a heap Ot 

opposition, but they w^ere defeated by the ruins. Montezuma, intimidated, denied 
majority. After the leaders had been all knowledge of the outrage, and did not 


The pilot, Alaminos, w-ho 
had directed all the 
voyages of discovery 
along this coast, was sent 
with the best ship, as the 
bearer of this message, 
and, in order to prevent 
any attempt at desertion, |j 
the remainder of the fleet * * * A 
was declared to be no j 
longer seaworthy, and I 
was therefore stranded j 
and destroyed. As soon j 
as this had been accom¬ 
plished, the followers of 
Cortes declared them¬ 
selves independent of 
Velasquez, and again 
chose Cortes as their 


severely punished by way of example, the 
remainder submitted to the inevitable. 
Cortes, having made sure of his men, 
started for the interior with a numerous 
retinue of native Indians. The farther, 
however, that he advanced, the more 
urgently Montezuma warned him against 
this visit to the capital; and as the 
Spaniards were repeatedly told by the 
Indians who accompanied them of the 
treacherous plans which had been laid by 
order of the Aztec ruler, the explorers 
advanced in continual anticipation of war. 
They first met with open hostility on 
entering Tlazcala’s territory. These brave 


again venture to oppose the Spaniards. 

Unmolested, they climbed over the 
mountain ridge of Popocatepetl dow r n into 
the valley of Mexico, and through the 
highway leading from Iztapalapan they 
entered Tenochtitlar*, which is washed by 
the sea. Thousands of the natives stared 
at them with scarcely less astonishment 
than they themselves felt at the advanced 
state of civilisation which they encoun¬ 
tered at every step. Montezuma, attended 
by a numerous retinue, met them almost 
humbly, and assigned to them as their 
quartern the palace of his father, which, 
owing to the thick walls surrounding the 
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whole building, was adapted for defence 
as well as for a dwelling-place. At first 
the intercourse between the king and the 
Spaniard was to all appearances quite 
friendly. Montezuma, nevertheless, with 
quiet dignity, rejected all attempts at his 
conversion ; on the other hand, he de¬ 
clared his willingness to acknowledge the 
M Emperor Charles V. as his 

oAtezuma sovere jg n anc \ to pay him a 

. e . high tribute in ores and costly 
paaiar a ma t er j a ] s Notwithstanding, his 
mode of/ dealing was not straightforward. 
An attack which had in the meantime 
been. made by the Mexicans on the 
Spaniards remaining at Vera Cruz was 
proved to have been instigated by Monte¬ 
zuma, and this treachery served the 
Spaniards as a pretext for compelling the 
king to move out of his palace into the 
Spanish quarter, where he was treated 
more or less as a prisoner. He was forced 
to do homage to the emperor with solemn 
ceremony, and had actually to transfer 
the government to the Spaniards, who, 
after the suppression of one attempt to 
raise another descendant of the royal 
family t ^ the throne as ruler, began to 
assume the government and administra¬ 
tion of the country in an entirely peaceable 
manner. The transition would have been 
accomplished without bloodshed if dis¬ 
turbances from without had not intervened. 

Although Alaminos had received orders 
to sail straight to Spain without touching 
at the colonial harbours, he could not 
refrain from stopping at Cuba, though 
but hurriedly and in secret, to circulate 
the news of Cortes' extraordinary success. 
The greater the prize the keener became 
Velasquez' desire not to allow it to be 
wrested from him. For this reason he 


did not content himself with reporting 
the disloyal conduct of Cortes to Seville, 
but used every endeavour to fit out a 


second fleet for an expedition to deprive 
Cortes of the prize before he could gain a 
. footing in the new country, 
of the Panfilo de Narvaez, to whom 
Sp»Aiar<U Velasquez entrusted the duty of 
humbling Cortes and bringing 
him* back to a sense of obedience, headed a 
force which, though considerably superior 
to that of Cortes, yet lacked cohesion. 
The vice-regent, Diego Colon, had, with¬ 
out infringing the law, absolutely forbidden 
Velasquez to endanger Cortes’ brilliant 
achievement by a foicible invasion, and 
the repeated protests-of his envoy, who 
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accompanied Narvaez' fleet to Vera Cruz, 
were not without influence on the crew, 
whose confidence Narvaez, who was less 
popular as a man tha^ Cortes, failed to 
gain by his personal qualities. 

To the challenge that the town Villarica 
should be surrendered to him Cortes’ re¬ 
presentative replied by sending on the 
messengers to his commander in Mexico. 
Cortes, from his personal interviews, soon 
realised that there would not be much diffi¬ 
culty in drawing the men away from their 
allegiance to Narvaez. He therefore openly 
entered into negotiations with him for 
combined action, based upon a division 
of the administrative powers ; but at the 
same time he collected all his available 
military forces and moved hurriedly for¬ 
ward to meet Narvaez, leaving a strong 
garrison, under Pedro de Alvarado, in the 
capital. As he had been exceedingly well 
informed by deserters, he was able to 
surprise Narvaez during a dark night, 
meeting with hardly any resistance. When 
the latter leader, who had lost an eye in 
the battle, had been taken prisoner, 
almost the whole force which he had 
n j brought with him joined Cortes, 

Cortei and Qnly a like Narvaez, taking 

faDitTlr advanta 6 e a Permission to 
n Anger return to Q n \ yei This victory 

more than doubled Cortes' forces, for 
Narvaez had brought far more horsemen 
and riflemen than had Cortes himself. 

Meanwhile, a threatening ferment had 
begun to show itself in Tenochtitlan 
immediately after the departure of Cortes, 
and when, during the celebration of a 
great festival, Alvarado was informed 
that the crowds were to be incited to 
attack the Spaniards and liberate Monte¬ 
zuma, he concluded that it would be 
highly advisable to anticipate such a 
stroke, and therefore he attacked the 
rejoicing multitude and dispersed it after 
a terrible massacre. The Mexicans now 
on their part changed to open hostility, 
and surrounded the Spaniards so closely 
that Alvarado had to summon Cortes to 
his aid as quickly as possible. 

Cortes hastened to Mexico as soon as he 
had again reorganised his forces. The 
Spaniards, of course, perceived everywhere $ 
changed and unfriendly disposition towards 
them, but as they did not find their move¬ 
ments barred, they were able to join the 
besieged after a sharp fight. Cortes re¬ 
cognised, when too late, that he had gained 
nothing thereby, but that instead he had 
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made the Spaniards’ supremacy, which had 
been won under such difficulty, dependent 
upon the issue of a single battle. As soon as 
he entered the town all paths were closed to 
him, and the reinforced host of Spaniards 
found themselves now as hopelessly 
menaced as Alvarado’s division had been. 

At first the Spaniards attempted to 
gain the mastery over their adversaries 
by open fight, and in spite of the fact that 
they overthrew thousands of the badly 
armed natives, the latter seemed continu¬ 
ally to increase. Cortes thereupon endea¬ 
voured to shelter himself under the 
authority of the imprisoned king, and the 
appearance of the latter on the battle¬ 
ments of the palace actually led to a 
short armistice. When Montezuma 
asserted that he was not a prisoner and 
commanded that the Spaniards were to 
be allowed to depart unmolested, then the 
rage of his subjects turned on him, and 
he was struck and wounded by so many 
stones that he died within a few days. 

With him vanished the Mexicans’ last 


remnant of consideration for their op¬ 
ponents. It now became evident to Cortes 


The Tragic 
Fate of 
Montezuma 


that he would have to get out 
of the town, cost what it might. 
The investment by the enemy 
was so close that it was not 


even possible to make secret preparations. 
Each step of the retreat along the 
causeway over the lake, which was one 
and a quarter miles long, had to be gained 
by fighting. Cortes started, hoping thus to 
lessen the danger. The enemy, having long 
foreseen such a contingency, were at once 
prepared, and pressed forward vigorously, 
fighting from boats on both sides of the 
causeway, which was broken through in 
various places, sending a shower of missiles 
after the retreating men. Cortes had 
thrown a portable bridge over the first of 
the three canals that intersected the cause¬ 


way, which his men actually succeeded in 
crossing; but by the time the second 
canal was reached discipline had already 
been so weakened by the severity of the 
attack on all sides that the fridge was no 
longer available ; in fact, it had not even 
been carried forward. The crowd of fugi¬ 
tives now rushed on, over the bodies of 
those in advance, and when the mainland 
was at length reached, order was re¬ 
established to some extent. 


A cypress-tree marks the spot where the 
rout ended, and is still preserved as a monu¬ 
ment of the “ noche triste ” (sad night). 


Two-thirds of the Spaniards and an even 
greater proportion of their native allies had 
either been killed or taken prisoners there, 
and the latter were bled to death on the 
altars of the idols. All the artillery, most 
of the muskets, and forty-six out of the 
sixty-seven horses were destroyed. Cortes 
subsequently despatched only a fifth of 
s . the golden treasures as a royalty 

spams for the Spanish king, the re- 
A ii, mamder was handed over to the 

Aitara s()1 j iers; but almost everything 

had been lost in the terrible fight. Those 
who had escaped were almost without 
exception wounded and w’ere in a critical 
position, for they were still many hundreds 
of miles from the nearest friendly district. 

Cortes, thinking that the enemy would 
have rendered the old road impi acticable 
for him in various ways, marched round 
the lakes on the northern shore, and actually 
reached Otumba via Teotihuacan before 
fresh numbers were added to the pur¬ 
suing enemy, who intended attacking him 
in front. There the Spaniards had once 
more to fight for their lives against an 
overwhelmingly superior force (Cortes 
estimated the number of his enemies at 
200,000), and the hardly won victory was 
no doubt due to the circumstance that 
they were able to kill the enemy's leader in 
the midst of his warriors. After the battle 
the Spaniards were, at any rate, able to 
continue the retreat under less pressure, 
but not until they entered the territory of 
Tlazcalan could they consider themselves 
sale, the TIazcalans having remained 
faithful to the covenant which they had 
made with the Spaniards. 

Months passed before the Spaniards had 
recovered from the terrible fatigues of the 
retreat, an#been so far reinforced by con¬ 
tingents from the islands that Cortes could 
once more think of taking the offensive. 
He left the hospitable TIazcalans during 
the last weeks of the year 1520, and en¬ 
deavoured, by the subjection of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, to restore the 
Cortes at p res tig e of the Spanish arms. 

. He then attacked Tezcuco, in- 
rgaaiser ^ enc jj n g to make it the strategic 

basis from which to prepare for the con- 

? uest of the island tow n of Tenochtitlan. 
n consequence of the political situation 
which had been computed by Anahua)c, 
Cortes found confederates at Tezcuqo 
after the banishment of the Aztec governor. 
Cortes now proved himself to be as good 
an organiser as he had hitherto been a 
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leader. While carrying on the war against well as every house, was defended with th< 
the coast towns, chiefly with the aid of greatest courage by the natives, who wer< 
his allies, who were in command of small crowded together in overwhelming number 
Spanish divisions, he made a canal from inTenochtitlan; and so long as the entrances 
Tezcuco to the Gulf of Mexico, and in a to the town on the water side were noi 
practically unassailable position he built a completely in the hands of the Spaniards 
fleet of thirteen ships, which, on the open- Cortes* ships were not in a position entirely 
ing of the canal, put to sea, so that he to prevent provisions from reaching the 
was able to ward off the troublesome besieged. In spite of this, the Spaniards 
invasion of hostile vessels. Attacks on one advanced slowly but surely, and, after a 
coast town after another were now under- siege lasting almost ten weeks, succeeded 
taken from both land and .sea, those towns in confining the enemy to a small portion 
which commanded the entrance to the of the town by pulling down the sur- 

canal being the - 3: — ^- 

last to fall. As 
the fleet at the 
same time gained 
a decisive victory 
over the Mexican 
fleet of boats, 
which accord¬ 
ingly now no 
longer existed as 
a fighting sea 
force, the Span¬ 
iards were in a 
position to turn 
to the invasion of 
the capital itself. 

Cuitlahuac, the j 
king who had led ! 
the battles of the 
noche triste,” 
had died in the 
city after a reign 
of only four 
months. He was 
succeeded by 
Quauhtemoctzin 
— Guatemocin— 
who, as a brave 
ruler, proved in 
no wise inferior 
to him. After a 
few unsuccessful 
at tacks, the Span¬ 
iards had to ac¬ 
knowledge the 
impossibility of 
taking the town 
by storm, but 
the systematic 
siege to which 
they had reluct¬ 
antly resorted the Christian cross on an aztec altar extent ana con- 

proved both In this reproduction of a beautiful piece of statuary, Cortes, the Stitution of the 
tedlOUS and dlffi- con J u J ror gf Mexico, is represented placing the Christian Cross on b-; „ ^ ™ u 

*7*I f. n Ajtec altar, supplanting in so doing the native image, greatly to kingdom, he 
cult. Every inch the dismay and Indignation of the Mexican chief, wfco has In organised 
Of the erourd as vain endeavoured t0 P re *ent what to him is an act of sacrilege. * j 

vi me ground, as From the at*** by Moito y such the terntory and 
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well as every house, was defended with the 
greatest courage by the natives, who were 
crowded together in overwhelming numbers 
i n Tenochtitlan; and so long as the entrances 
to the town on the water side were not 
completely in the hands of the Spaniards, 
Cortes* ships were not in a position entirely 
to prevent provisions from reaching the 
besieged. In spite of this, the Spaniards 
advanced slowly but surely, and, after a 
siege lasting almost ten weeks, succeeded 
in confining the enemy to a small portion 
of the town by pulling down the sur- 
I rounding houses, 

| so as to ensure 
the deployment, 
during the battle, 
of the artillery 
and cavalry 
which largely 
formed the Span- 
i s h s t re n g t h . 
Quauhtemoclzin 
then, realising the 
impossibility of 
holding the 
starved-outtown, 
attempted to 
escape by sea, 
but fell into the 
hands of the 
Spaniards. The 
besieged then 
also gave up all 
resistance, and 
on August 13th, 
1521, the heroic 
defenders quitted 
the ruins of Ten¬ 
ochtitlan. Imme¬ 
diately after this 
success, Cortes 
resumed the 
activity which 
had been inter¬ 
rupted by the 
appearance of 
Narvaez on the 
coast. Monte¬ 
zuma’s record of 
taxes enabling 
him to form as 
correct an idea 
as possible of the 
)N an aztec altar extent and con- 



THE SPANIARDS IN MEXICO: BATTLE SCENE FROM AN OLD DRAWING 
Of the many battles fought by the Spaniards in Mexico, perhaps the most desperate was that with the inhabitants ol 
Michnacan, towards the middle of tne sixteenth century, when the Spanish forces under Cortes were joined by the 
Tlazcalans, who brought their famous war-dogs to bear upon the.struggle. This engagement was the outcome of Indian 
treachery, which is typified by the figure of a man hanging in the background of the picture. That the battle ended in a 
victory for the Spaniards and their allies is signified by the mutilated body of an Indian champion in the right-hand corner. 


regulated the taxes on this basis. The 
news of a rich and highly civilised country 
which had at last been discovered on 
American soil, and was secured to the 
Spanish Crown by his energy, proved ex¬ 
ceedingly useful to Cortes, for an impetus 
was thereby given to the desire for emigra¬ 
tion such as had not existed since the 
second voyage of Columbus. The capital of 
Mexico, which, with his wonted energy, 
Cortes at once rebuilt, numbered, after a 
few years, several thousands of inhabi¬ 
tants, and from thence a network of smaller 
European settlements spread over the 
whole of Montezuma’s territory. 

During this period the return of the 
Victoria, the only ship out of Magal- 
ha6s' fleet to complete the voyage around 
the world by the southern points of 
America and Africa, had directed attention 
to the Spice Islands. These were pre¬ 


sumably situated within the Spanish sphere 
of authority ; and the question of finding 
a shorter route than the one discovered by 
Magalhaes arising, two ships were imme¬ 
diately built at Zacatula, and shortly after 
began a systematic and careful exploration 
of the Pacific coast of Mexico. 

Cortes for a time indulged in the hope 
of discovering a passage through Central 
America. This desire, and the wish to 
ascertain the southern boundaries of 
the country conquered by him as quickly 
as possible—for an invasion from the 
colonies of Darien might with certainty 
be expected, in consequence of the im¬ 
pression which his conquests had created— 
fed him to equip two fresh expeditions 
as soon as circumstances in the interior 
of the province allowed of such a step. 
One, under the command of Pedro de 
Alvarado, advanced from the southern 
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Pacific territories of Mexico into the pro- their help he either got rid of or int 'midatcd 
vince of the Maya tribes, who occupied the conscientious ones. It so happened that 
the mountain districts to the north of the several contingents which Cortes had sent 
Isthmus, which is the Guatemala of to- after Cristobal de Olid disappeared and never 
day. Alvarado was able to take advan- reached their destination, so that the com- 
tage of the same conditions which had mander-in-chief only heard rumours of his 
proved of such assistance to Cortes in proposed defection. Cortes, however, fore- 
gaining the victory, and through the saw no serious danger. His efforts to gain 
jealousies of the various chiefs he was able from the king his recognition as governor 
to incite one tribe against the other. had not been crowned with entire success; 

Though occasionally encountering an therefore, had Olid, in league with 
obstinate resistance, he- was obliged to Velasquez, succeeded in establishing him- 
concede that the bravery of the natives self independently in the south, it would 
equalled the courage shown at the defence certainly have cost Cortex the greater part, 
of Tenochtitlan ; but they were not able, if not the whole, of his governorship, 
either here or elsewhere, to hold their Cortes, therefore, with the quick deter- 
own permanently against the Spaniards, mination peculiar to him, quitted Mexico 
and the campaign proved rich not merely in October, 1524, and sailed along the 
in glory but also in material results. Atlantic coast as far as Usumacinta. 
The other expedition, which Cortes From thence traversing Yucatan where the 
sent at the same time along the coasts of peninsula joins the mainland, he crossed 
the Atlantic to the south, was less success- Lake Isabel and reached Olid’s colony on 
ful. The leader, Cristobal de Olid, from the the coast. The object of his journey had 
beginning gave rise to the suspicion that been attained before his arrival : Olid 
he intended to serve Cortes in the same had been removed, and the colony had re¬ 
manner as the latter had served Velasquez. turned to obedience. During his march, 
He had indeed, at Puerto de Caballos, . passing through considerable 

after circumnavigating the peninsula of regions of unexplored country, 

Yucatan, taken possession of the country Cortes had become acquainted 

in the name of Cortes, and founded a e 1 s with the towns and countries 
colony which he called Triunfo de la Cruz, of the Maya tribes of the east, establishing 

Then he evinced the desire of securing for his claims on this country in such a way 
himself a small territory between Castilla that all danger of foreign intervention 
del Oro, now an organised province of was removed. The subjection of the penin- 
Central Ameiica, and the Mexican territory sula of Yucatan, the seat of the last tribes 
belonging to Cortes. He began by attach- who still adhered to the ancient, genuine 
ing to himself all the restless and adven- Maya traditions, was not, it is true, ssri- 
turous elements in both provinces, and with ously attempted until some years later by 


. • ”imn . \ yj* 



, Edwards 

A PRESBNT-0AY VIEW OF THE AQUEDUCT BUILT BY CORTES IN THE CITY OF MEXICO 
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Francisco de Montejo, and it was carried 
through comparatively slowly and with 
varying success. After the peninsula had 
been explored on all sides, both by land 
and sea, its acquisition was but a question 
of time, as its principal secrets had been 
disclosed by Cortes. For a number of 
years, until new discoveries drew attention 
in other directions, the “ flotas de Yucatan ” 
sailed there from time to time from Seville, 
bringing back rich treasures. But while 
Cortes advanced into the jungle to punish 
the insubordination of his subjects, they 
boldly held up their heads in the capital. 
Cortes was looked upon as dead, and 
his enemies—the energetic, 
unscrupulous conquistador 
possessed an abundance of 
them in men who found that 
he had not been able to fulfil 
their exaggerated hopes— 
were so superior in force 
that they were soon able 
to annul the regency which 
he had instituted, and to 
seize the reins of govern¬ 
ment for themselves. This 
rival government, how¬ 
ever, collapsed upon the 
approach to the town of the 
returning commander, who fernand 


FERNANDO DE SOTO 


a knowledge of the truth that North 
America was not connected with the 
continent of Asia, even in higher latitudes. 
Long before the middle of the century 
the Spaniards had also pushed on far 
into the interior of the regions to the 
n/k i -r north-west of Mexico. Nuno 
tT * 1 e de Guzman had, in addition 
was ay aa the subjection of the 

usurious nor thern districts of the Aztec 
kingdom, advanced, in 1530, into the 
subsequent New Galicia—the provinces 
Durango and Sinaloa of to-day—with 
an army composed of Spanish and 

Indian warriors. Rumours of towns rich 
in gold had enticed him 
to these districts. They 
received apparent confirma¬ 
tion when a few of the 
followers of Fernando de 

Soto, who had gone from 
Florida straight through the 
southern provinces of the 
United States as far as Texas 
and Mexico, told of colonies 
where the houses were many 
storeys high and where life 
was even as gay and as luxu¬ 
rious as in Mexico itself. 

They called the largest of 
nc on™ these towns Eibola. It 


in the meantime had been a Spanish discoverer, he greatly became the goal of an ex- 
constituted governor and Nkar^ e expediSon f and“n the pedition which Juan Vasquez 
commander-in-chief of the conquest of Peru, being subse- de Coronado undertook in 
'province of New Spain by q uent br appointed governor of Cuba. X535 from Culiacan in a 


Charles V. But the germs of discontent 
which compelled him in 1527 to go over 
to Spain in order to lay his case personally 
before the court date from these circum¬ 
stances. In spite of endless lawsuits 
he succeeded in acquitting himself well 
before the Council of the Indies, but, like 
Columbus, he, too, was not reinstated in 


. 1535 from Culiacan in a 

north-westerly direction. After he and 
his companions had, with many struggles 
and privations, wandered through the 
arid regions between the Great Colorado 
and the Rio Grande, they did, in fact, 
arrive at the towns of the Pueblo Indians, 
which had umistakablv given rise to the 
rumours, but they failed to discover the 


his former position. When he returned 

Th P to Mexico in 1530 he was 

Conqueror ^ orcc< ^ *° tolerate a new gover- 

• IaIa nor placed immediately over 
Superseded himself> and this weighed 

heavily on the proud conqueror. During 
this period he gave a fresh impetus to 
discoveries in a north-westerly direction. 
He sent ships along the Pacific coast and 
also discovered the Bay of California. In 
the year 1535 he himself once more pene¬ 
trated far up the coast of the Californian 
peninsula. Although he was not the dis¬ 
coverer of the desired north-west passage 
any more than he had previously been the 
discoverer of Central America, he furthered 


reported treasures in possession of the 
homely husbandmen of Zuni, Walpi, and 
Moqui, even as they had failed to find 
Nuno de Guzman. The reputed City of 
Gold now received a new name. 

Even after many centuries the phantom 
of the treasures of Quivira still lured 
the Spaniards into the desert prairie 
land of the Llano Estacado. The Spanish 

K ower, in reaching the Pueblo towns. 

ad practically attained its northern 
boundary, beyond which it advanced 
only indirectly during the nineteenth 
century, when the opening of the Far 
West set in motion on all sides a 
great stream of immigrants for California. 



PIZARRO DESCRIBING TO CHARLES V. OF SPAIN THE TEMPTING RICHES OF PERU 
Immediately after the discovery of America by Columbus, the golden land of the Indian tribes who inhabited Peru 
held a strange fascination for Spanish adventurers, of whom at once the most unscrupulous and the most brilliant 
was Francisco Pisarro. an erstwhile pig-tender of Estremadura. Returning to Spam after one voyage with a 
glowing account of the Inca kingdom, with its reputed wealth of gold and other precious minerals, he found no 
difficulty in persuading Charles V. to grant him the exploring rights for the conquest of the new province. 

Prom the painting by Lizcano 
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PIZARRO’S BRUTAL METHODS WITH THE INCAS 


^OT only had new life been infused into 
emigration by the achievements of 
Cortes, but they had also inspired the desire 
for fresh discoveries. The Council of the 
Indies had never previously been so 
occupied with requests for permission to 
make fresh attempts at colonisation as 
during the years subsequent to the 
conquest of Mexico. There was now no 
longer any need for the government 
officially to continue exploration in the 
new regions of the world ; the enterprising 
spirit of its subjects competed for pre¬ 
eminence in the matter of discoveries. 

Of course, all the adventures for which the 
Council of the Indies had granted conces¬ 
sions were not actually undertaken, while 
some, again, proved such absolute failures 
that the holders renounced their claims 
within a short time, and even colonies 
which, like Santa Marta, had subsisted for a 


their attention was naturally directed 
towards the south. The voyages along the 
Pacific coast had so far resulted only in the 
knowledge of various races who were in an 
unusually low state of civilisation, and no 
doubt it was on that account that so long a 
time elapsed before the Spaniards guessed 
Q . , at the existence of the country 

of the Incas * Throu S h a mis- 
fo'!*Gold understanding, the name of 
Peru was again assigned to it. 
Biru was the name of a small kingdom 
on the bay of San Miguel, at the south¬ 
western end of the isthmus. Balboa had 
already touched there, and it had been the 
goal of an expedition which Pascual de 
Andagoya undertook in 1522. The direct 
result did not surpass what the expedi¬ 
tions into the regions of Darien had led 
men to expect. The natives, however, 
who had bv that time become more 


number of years, had occasionally declined 
so rapidly that they required 
The Spanish . t() ^ c J mp i e telv reconsti- 

MWa ; ute . d - f f vc , n ^ugh vast 
tracts of land on the confines 


of the Spanish colonies remained for more 
than a century still unreclaimed—tracts 
over which the Spaniards were never in 
a position to exercise more than a formal 


intelligible, made it clearer than ever to 
the gold-seeking Spaniards that there 
existed great kingdoms in the south on the 
Pacific coast, where they would find the 
yellow ore in plenty. This news could 
apply only to the kingdom of the Incas. 

The assertions of the Indians had made 
an indelible impression, especially on one 
of the followers of Andagoya. Francisco 


claim—yet scarcely an unexplored region 
of larger dimensions was left in the 
southern half of the New World, with the 
exception of those lowlands to the south 
of the river Amazon, which to this day are 
still almost unknown. In isolated instances 
the explorers pushed far forward into 
regions which up to now had not been 
identified with certainty, because no white 
man who could give an account of his 
experiences has ever again advanced so far. 

The Spaniards had presumably heard 
vague rumours from the Indians in Central 
America of the existence of rich and 
powerful states both in the north and also 
in the south, and when the expansion of 
the Central American province to the 
north was closed by the conquest of Mexico, 


Pizarro was an adventurer of the ordinary 
type. He had tended the pigs at his home 
in Estremadura, but when still a youth he 
had, with Hojeda, crossed the ocean in 
1508, and had also shared in all the dangers 
which preceded the founding of the Darien 
colony. After its annexation he was 
p . , numbered among the constant 
izarro a participators in all voyages of 

DUcorVry discovery. In this way he had 
9 gamed vast experience m all 
kinds of difficult positions, and manifested 
throughout quiet but almost inflexible 
perseverance, which was highly appre¬ 
ciated by his superiors and comrades. 
While evolving the plan for the discovery 
of the golden land of the Indians, these 
same qualifications also proved of immense 
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service to him. As his means were in¬ 
sufficient for the equipment of an expedi¬ 
tion, in spite of fifteen years’ service in 
the colonies, he turned to the colonists for 
assistance. Diego del Almagro, a man of 
the same type as Pizarro, brought him a 
host of resolute comrades, but, like 
Pizarro, he did not possess the necessary 
financial means. These, never¬ 
theless, were also found. The 


vicar of the church of Panama, 


Piiarro’s 
Gold-seeking 

Expedition p ra y Hernando de Luque, not 
only possessed a small fortune himself, 
which he was prepared to stake on the 
undertaking, but his relations with the 
governor, Pedrarias Davila, and with 
other notabilities of the colony, made it 
possible for him to smooth the way for the 
enterprise in every direction, so that 
Pizarro was able to make the first advance 
into the south in 1524. 

The result of the expedition was by no 
means remunerative. Both Pizarro, who 
had sailed in advance, and Almagro, who 
followed him some months later, recon¬ 
noitred the coast from Panama about half¬ 
way up to the northern boundary of the 
kingdom of the Incas, and gained but little 
treasure as a reward for great hardships. 
Pizarro, however, again gave brilliant 
proofs of his imperturbable powers of 
endurance. Twice he sent his ship back 
to Panama, remaining behind on the 
totally strange coast with a little band of 
followers ; and when he finally decided on 
a return, it was only with the object of 
attaining, through personal influence, the 
equipment for his expedition which seemed 
indispensable to him for such distances. 

The conquest of Peru now became the 
object of a financial speculation for 
which a thoroughly business-like agree¬ 
ment was drawn up. Luque and his 
sureties found the money, while Pizarro 
and Almagro staked their lives, and the 
division of the proceeds was regulated 
accordingly. Not many months after his 
S anish return Pizarro was able once 

Adventurers m0re to V ut to sea > this time 
in a Plight accompanied by Almagro, in 
order again to resume the ex¬ 
ploration of the coast on the southern 
spot which had been previously reached. 
This time, as a result of the better equip¬ 
ment and the more favourable time of year, 
more rapid progress was made; but, in 
spite of all, their provisions ran short before 
they reached the more densely populated 
regions. Once again reinforcements and 
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provisions had to be procured from 
Panama, and even thus the expedition 
threatened to become completely frus¬ 
trated. Upon hearing th& accounts of the 
disappointed men who returned, the 
governor decided that a continuation of 
the undertaking was only a useless waste 
of money and lives; he therefore sent to 
Pizarro and his followers on the Isla del 
Gallo and ordered their return. Pizarro 
remained immovable, and for seven months 
held out on the island with only twelve 
companions, until his partners were in a 
position to send him a ship and provisions. 

With these he energetically resumed his 
voyage to the south and finally reached the 
Inca kingdom. He got on friendly terms 
with the natives of Tumbez on the Gulf of 
Guayaquil, and was at length able, with 
his own eyes and ears, to investigate the 
truth of the rumours circulated by the 
Indians. The greatness of his discovery 
actually far exceeded all his hopes and 
necessitated another return home. This 
was no task which could be accomplished 
with the funds provided by his partners, 
and on this account a basis with extensive 
capital had to be established. 


Pizarro 
at the Court 
of Spain 


On his return with the news 
of his discoveries in Panama 


he had no difficulty in con¬ 
vincing his partners of the necessity for 
first acquiring in Spain the exploring 
rights for the conquest of the province, 
and it became evident to them that he 
would be the most suitable person to lay 
this proposition before the Council of the 
Indies. In the spring of 1528 he travelled 
over to Seville and presented himself at 
court. When he returned to Panama, 
two years later, he carried with him the 
nominations for himself as " adelantado,” 
for Almagro as commandant, and for 
Luque the reversion of the first bishopric. 

Almagro, to be sure, felt that he had 
been slighted by the unequal division of 
the honours between him and his partners, 
but for the moment he wa$ appeased. 
Apparently on the best of terms, they 
led a band of about 200 Spaniards towards 
the south. Even before they reached 
Tumbez the expedition was strengthened 
by more than one reinforcement. Their 
reception by the natives there was again 
peaceful, the more so as Pizarro delivered 
them from their hostile neighbours, the 
inhabitants of the island of Puno, whom, 
incited thereto by the people of Tumbez, 
he defeated completely. He there also 
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heard of the war between the brothers 
Huascar and Atahualpa, which had 
just terminated, and of the seeds of 
discontent which the latter had sown. 
This information made Pizarro hasten 
to the scene before the favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for intervention had passed. 
When he had founded a colony—San 
Miguel—for the adjustment of the trade, 
he started for the interior, and made 
straight for the spot where, according to 
the accounts of the natives, he might 
expect to find the Inca Atahualpa. 

To advance to meet a host of ostensibly 
40,000 men, in quite an unknown country, 
with 168 Spaniards without any confede¬ 
rates, was most foolhardy. The smallness 
of the number may have been the means 

of his success, as the Inca- r .* 

Peruvians did not consider 
it necessary to place hin¬ 
drances in his way or to 
arm themselves for resist¬ 
ance. Atahualpa, on the 
contrary, seemed almost 
anxious to make the ac- 
quaintanceof the Spaniards, 
to whom he repeatedly sent 
messengers with presents 
and an invitation to appear 
before the Inca. Un¬ 
molested, Pizarro climbed 
up into the mountains from 
the plains of the coast, and 
at last reached the town of 
Ca jam area, near which the 
army of the Inca was en¬ 
camped. The town was 
deserted—a circumstance 


FRANCISCO PIZARRO 
An adventurer 

... . . conquered Peru on behalf of Si 

Which Was not unwelcome ploying the most brutal and cruel 
to the Spaniards, enabling in his campaigns against the Incas. 


them, at any rate, to prepare unnoticed 
for defence/and also to make arrange¬ 
ments for their attacks. On the day after, 
their arrival Pizarro sent to the camp a 
small division, composed entirely of 
horsemen under Hernando de Soto, and 
through them invited the Inca to honour 
the Spaniards with a visit. He 
had arrived at the conviction 
that it would be foolish to 
measure the strength of his own 
fjjrces with those of the Inca in open battle. 
All his hopes were set on getting possession 
of the Inca's person, and then, as Cortes 
had done with great success in Mexico, 
under cover of his authority, to get the 
country into his power. Atahualpa evinced 
unmistakable interest in the appearance 


of the horsemen, a novel sight for him, 
though he took scant notice of. the message 
which Soto brought him ostensibly in the 
name of the Emperor Charles. He pro¬ 
mised, however, to appear in Cajamarca 
on the following day, in order to make the 
acquaintance of the other Spaniards and 
A . . of their commander-in-chief, 

a ua It became evident to Pizarro 
mong e following day would 

pamar a deride the issue of his under¬ 
taking, and his suggestion that they 
should at once fall upon the Peruvians 
and take Atahualpa a prisoner at the 
earliest opportunity was received with 
universal satisfaction. All the preparations 
for the success of the daring plan were 
carefully made. With growing impatience 
the Spaniards watched the 
greater part of the next 
day pass without a single 
person coming within 
reasonable distance from 
the camp of the Incas, and 
they began to fear that, 
in spite of all the precau¬ 
tions which had been taken, 
their plan had been dis¬ 
covered. Late in the 
afternoon, however, a pro¬ 
cession began to move 
towards Cajamarca, and in 
a moment every Spaniard 
was at his post. The town 
seemed deserted when the 
Tnca entered ; he was able 
to proceed as far as the 
market-place without seeing 
of ordinary type, he a soul, and the market, too, 

1 on behalf of Spain, em- , n . , „ 7 , 1 

: brutal and cruel methods Was at first empty. When 

the Inca, carried in 



an 


The Wily 
Tactics of 
Pizarro 


uncovered litter, halted, he was met by a 
monk, Fray Pedro de Valvcrdc, accom¬ 
panied by two natives whom Pizarro had 
enrolled among his followers on his first 
voyages and had taken to Spain, where 
they were trained to be interpreters. The 
monk made the customary speech to the 
Inca which by command of Charles V. had 
to be interpreted to the natives each time 
before force might be used towards them. 

Beginning with the creation of the 
world, he told of the vicariate of the 
Pope over the globe, and deduced from 
the papal deed the claim of the Spanish 
rulers to the obedience of his Indian 
subjects. Atahualpa listened to the 
address without change of countenance, 
and, as Valverde repeatedly refened to 
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the Bible, which he carried open in his 
hand, the Inca desired to see the book. 
Not perceiving anything extraordinary 
in it, he threw it contemptuously on the 
ground, after turning over its leaves. It 
needed only the exclamation of indigna¬ 
tion which this conduct evoked from the 
cleric to give the signal for the attack to 
TK f the Spaniards, who had been 
e nca f 0 H 0W i n g the proceedings with 

p a , ea the keenest interest. The two 
r sonar sma p f le ] d cu l ver .{ nS) which had 

been placed in such a position that they 
swept the market-place, were discharged ; 
the horsemen, standing near their saddled 
steeds at the back of the adjacent houses, 
mounted and dashed forward toward the 
market-place and the litter of the Inca, 
knocking down everything which hap¬ 
pened to come in their way. 

The musketeers and unmounted warriors 
at the same time endeavoured to prevent 
the followers of the Inca, numbering several 
thousand men, from going to the assistance 
of the combatants in the market-place. 
The daring plan was carried out most 
satisfactorily during the confusion which 
followed upon the sudden and unex¬ 
pected attack. As the bearers were 
thrown down, the Inca fell from the litter 
and was secured by the Spaniards with¬ 
out injury. His followers undoubtedly 
fought with great bravery in order to 
liberate him, but the large expanse of 
ground which had been most cunningly 
chosen gave them no opportunity. After 
a short but cruel and ferocious battle 
the Peruvians, of whom about 2,000 are 
said to have been killed, were forced to 
retire and leave the Inca to his fate. 

By the success of this daring feat the 
conquest of the kingdom of the Inca had 
practically been accomplished. The tribe 
dispersed and left the country open to 
the Spaniards, who, secure under the 
authority of the Inca, obtained the realisa¬ 
tion of all their desires. Atahualpa at 
T once recognised that force could 

forth**** ava ^ not ^ n g- He was treated 
Spaniards ever y consideration, being 

p waited on by his wives and 

household, but he was not permitted 
to leave Cajamarca, where he was lodged 
in one of the strongest buildings and 
carefully watched. He hoped to gain his 
liberation by means of negotiation. When 
he perceived with what greed the Spaniards 
fawned for gold and treasures, he offered 
to fill the room which he inhabited, as 
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high as a man could reach, with gold and 
silver, on condition that he might be 
permitted to return to the throne of his 
ancestors. The Spaniards took care not 
to reject so good an offer, and watched 
with delight and astonishment while, at 
the order of the Inca, the treasures 
actually poured into Cajamarca from all 
directions. The doubts which they had 
at first felt as to the possibility of such a 
promise ever being fulfilled vanished. 

But this did not prevent them from 
continuing the attempt to conquer the 
country, which was their goal, by other 
means. Pizarro had, in the meantime, 
collected further information about the 
dispute concerning the succession, and 
found that Huascar, the rightful Inca, 
still lived. He was too valuable a tool 
not to be secured, but Atahualpa did not 
remain in ignorance of the design. In 
order to remove his dangerous rival he 
gave the secret order that Huascar should 
be immediately executed. He little guessed 
that in so doing he had sealed his own fate. 
As the collection of the ransom did not 
proceed fast enough to please either the 
Inca or the Spaniards, it was 
Unopposed decided to send a contingent 
March or the to ^ sanctuary at Pacha . 

Spaniards camac p izam) placed his 

brother Fernando at the head of this 
troop, which was the first to penetrate 
farther into the Inca kingdom. The real 
object of the expedition was not attained. 

Fernando Pizarro found the temple prac¬ 
tically robbed of its treasures, and could do 
nothing but destroy the mud idol and re¬ 
place it by the cross. On his return he again 
gave glowing accounts of the high state 
of civilisation and of the excellent ad¬ 
ministration of the kingdom. His reports 
were surpassed by those of two other 
Spaniards who had also pushed on as far as 
Cuzco with a safe-conduct from the Inca 
on account of the ransom. Nowhere was 
the slightest sign of resistance shown, and 
now, as before, gold flowed into the 
Inca's room. The sight of such trea¬ 
sures, however, proved too much for the 
avaricious eyes of the adventurous troop, 
and even before the ransom was com¬ 
pleted a division was decided on. - 
; The amount of gold and silver which 
had accumulated may be computed from 
the fact that the royalty for the Spanish 
king was worth a sum approaching £400. 
From that time Atahualpa, who now 
claimed his liberty, was regarded only 




CONQUEST AND EXTERMINATION: PIZARRO SEIZING THE INCA OF PERU 
irons method of colonisation, by which the inhabitants of a country were driven out or murdered by new conquerors, was employed in the great days of Spain’s 
^ The settling of a new land began with wholesale slaughter. The picture, by Mil>ais, shows Pizarro seizing the Inca of Peru and putting the natives to the swoid. 
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as an encumbrance. The strength of the repeated here, though Alvarado showed 
Spaniards had been almost doubled by less consideration. He entered into nego- 
the addition of considerable reinforce- tiations with Pizarro and Almagro, and 
ments brought by Almagro. Upon the finally transferred the whole equipment 
advice of several of his followers Pizarro to them in consideration of an indemnity ; 


put Atahualpa on his trial as a usurper 
and fratricide, and ordered his execution ; 


Atahualpa 
Executed by the 
Spaniards 


he then nominated another 
member of the royal family 
as Inca, in order to secure the 
continued obedience of the 


which agreement was accepted by his 
confederates, for the kingdom of the Inca 
was large and rich enough to hold out 
the prospect of further spoils for them also. 

Up till then the Spaniards only once 
had to draw sword. Pizarro found, when 


natives. This object was, however, only 
partially attained. After the death of both 
Inca kings the bond of obedience was 
severed in this realm also. The natives with¬ 
drew more and more from the Spaniards, 
and at times even showed open hostility. 

Pizarro then decided upon leaving 
Cajamarca. He led the main force towards 
the south in order to occupy the capital, 
Cuzco, and at the same time sent a 
smaller troop, under the command of 
Benalcazar, in a northerly direction to take 
possession of Atahualpa’s capital and 
with it the kingdom of Quito. This was 
a very important step, as the report of 
the treasures of Peru had already aroused 
the envy of other Spaniards. Pedro de 
Alvarado, Cortes’s confederate in the 
conquest of Mexico, and now governor of 
Guatemala, arrived in Peru some weeks 
later, accompanied by a host of adven¬ 
turers, with the avowed intention of 
securing for himself in Quito a wealthier 
dominion than the one he had found in 
the north. The spectacle presented by 
Cortes and Narvaez in Mexico was almost 


pushing on to Cuzco, that the way was 
barred by a hostile force which only 
retreated after heavy fighting wherein the 
Spaniards suffered great losses. They 
were, however, again able to establish 
themselves without resistance and founded 
a Spanish colony in Cuzco, but Pizarro did 
not again constitute it the capital. Its 
position in the south-east of the realm 
and its distance from the coast precluded 
it from becoming a suitable spot for Spanish 
purposes. The arrival of Alvarado neces¬ 
sitated Pizarro’s hasty return to the coast, 
and there the future seat of the provincial 
government was established—the modern 
, Lima, on the river Rimac, the 
izarro s Ciudad de los Reyes. The con- 

” r er . tinual reinforcements which 
iscoveries pj zarro » s f orces were continu¬ 
ally receiving placed him in the enviable 
position to continue his discoveries in 
every possible direction, and soon to push 
beyond the borders of the old Inca king¬ 
dom. Almagro began a series of expeditions, 
soon after the colonisation of Cuzco, by 
advancing towards the south between the 



<QIO 


THE RUINS OF THE FIRST SPANISH SETTLEMENT IN PERU 




THE FATE OF PIZARRO: ASSASSINATION OF THE CONQUEROR OF PERU 
A succession of civil wars broke out in the Peruvian province between the Pizarrists and Almagrists, and during these 
Alinagro was defeated and executed in 1538. Three years later the Almagrists, led by Alniagro’s son, had their 
revenge, a party of them falling upon Francisco Pizarro at Lima and assassinating him when he offered resistance. 

From the painting by J. I.aguna, photo Latostu 

two Cordilleras, through the present to him that he was easily able to escape 
Bolivia. In doing so, he subjugated with- from Cuzco into the north-eastern high- 
out difficulty the provinces round the lake lands, whence he planned a far-reaching 
of Titicaca, and then marched on over the conspiracy against the Spaniards. The 
mountains towards the south, enduring weak garrison of Cuzco was surprised and 
untold hardships, cold and hunger finally fill into great straits, Fernando Pizarro’s 
necessitating the risk of crossing the icy impetuous bravery alone saving them from 
crest of the western Cordilleras in order complete destruction. While Almagro had 
to regain the less impracticable coast, been suffering useless privations in Chili. 
He followed it beyond Coquimbo, in the Spain had at least done him justice, for 
region of Copiapo. On his return along the Charles V. made him governor of a province 
f seashore, he had once more to to the south of the Peruvian kingdom, 
the CaPe ° un dergo the severest privations which extended from a westerly and 
Inca Kin * n desert of Atacama. In easterly direction about 750 miles to the 
a lftg spite of all this the only gain south from the river Santiago (in modern 
from his expedition was the exploration Ecuador), to undefined southern latitudes, 
of a great part of modern Chili, and and Almagro was of the opinion that Cuzco 
the conviction that there were no trea- belonged to this province. Fernando 
sures there which could be carried away Pizarro refused to acknowledge this, and 
with ease. Almagro returned just in time as deliberations led to no decision, Almagro 
to rescue the Spaniards in Cuzco from a in the end forcibly entered Cuzco and took 
great danger. The Inca whom Pizarro had Fernando Pizarro and his brother Gonzalo 
nominated in Cajamarca had soon after prisoners, while Francisco Pizarro made 
died, and Manco Inca had been made king the attempt to liberate the brothers by 
in his place. The Spaniards, however, not force. When, however, the contingent 
meeting with resistance anywhere from which had been sent was also beaten 
the submissive natives, regarded him as by Almagro, he agreed to negotiations, 
superfluous. They paid so little attention which he immediately afterwards annulled, 
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as his attempts to liberate the brothers 
had been crowned with success. A suc¬ 
cession of civil wars now began in the 
Peruvian province, which terminated only 
when all the leading members of the 
“ conquista ” had met a cruel end. First 
Fernando Pizarro engaged in battle with 
Almagro, and, beating him at Las Salinas, 
r . . w had him executed in a most 

. n ars . summary manner. When he 
p . returned to Spain, in order 

r viac@ to lay his brother's case 

before the court, he was himself placed on 
his trial, and it was only because of his 
imprisonment for life that he survived 
his brothers. For the purpose of re¬ 
establishing justice and order, the Council 
of the Indies sent the licentiate Vaca 
de Castro, with supreme authority, to 
undertake the government of the pro¬ 
vince. His arrival closed another scene 
in the cruel drama. Almagro’s faction, 
led by his son, had fallen upon Fran¬ 
cisco Pizarro, and slain him when he 
offered resistance. The younger Almagro 
had no wish to be nominated to the 
governorship of the whole of Peru, but 
he laid claim to at least the southern pro¬ 
vince which had been assigned to his father. 

Upon Vaca de Castro’s refusal to grant 
this, he rose against him, and a large num¬ 
ber of the conquistadors were only too 
ready to follow his leading. Fate, however, 
did not treat him kindly, for his party 
suffered a severe defeat in the battle of 
die Chupas, not far from Huamango, in 
1542, and he was himself treacherously 
delivered over to his opponents and 
paid the penalty of his mutiny by death. 
Of the representatives of both con¬ 
querors only Pizarro’s youngest brother, 
Gonzalo, still remained at liberty. Since 


1540 he had been governor of Quito, and 
in the battles of Vaco de Castro against 
Almagro he had remained in faithful 
allegiance to the former. When, however, 
in 1544, Blasco Nunez Vela was entrusted 
with the regency—chiefly in order to 
procure a happier lot for the natives, who, 
during the period of the fierce partv wars, 
suffered must unjust oppression—lie also 
could not resist temptation. To the 
rough Peruvian settlers, the protection 
of the natives seemed synonymous with 
the loss of their own rights. 

Therefore, as Blasco Nunez showed a 
great want of tact in the discharge of his 
commission, even the judges of the Audi- 
cncia, the Supreme Court of Lima, joined 
against the government in the insurrection¬ 
ary movement of which, at his own instiga¬ 
tion, Gonzalo Pizarro was elected leader. 
The more prudent among the colonists im¬ 
mediately returned to obedience when 
Blasco Nunez was followed by Pedro de la 
Gasca, a priest who proved himself a 
discreet and energetic successor. 

Gonzalo Pizarro became intoxicated by 
the consciousness of his power, and pro¬ 
longed his resistance until, thanks to 
Gasca, his position became untenable and 
his case hopeless. During the battle which 
_ n ensued most of his false friends 
Ba*k*o His deserted him, and he was 
M r ?. taken prisoner, together with 
8 e 1 the ringleaders of his faction, 
and was put to death. Gasca. who had 
reached Panama in 1544 without troops 
(it was then still subject to Pizarro) in 
six years established quiet and orderly 
conditions in Peru for the first time, then 
asked for a successor, and retired to a 
monk’s cell, from which he had been 
summoned by the command of Charles V. 
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LAST OF THE SPANISH CONQUESTS 

THE VAIN SEARCH FOR EL DORADO 


FRANCISCO PIZARRO had also turned 
* his attention to the southern province 
which had been discovered by Almagro. 
After the execution of his rival he considered 
it a constituent part of his own governor¬ 
ship, from which he sought to exclude all 
foreign intervention. For this purpose 
he despatched an officer, Pedro de Val¬ 
divia. his faithful ally, with a commission 
to usurp governmental power by the 
establishment of a Spanish colony. 

Valdivia chose the same road as Almagro, 
but during a more favourable time of year, 
so that though he had to contend less with 
natural difficulties he came more into 
contact with the enmity of the natives, who 
were anything but friendly after their 
experiences with the Spaniards. The in¬ 
habitants of the newly founded town of 
Santiago led a wretched existence on that 
account during the first years, although 
reinforcements were frequently sent there 
. , from Peru, especially after rich 

. P . K . mines had been discovered 
i *5 °T and started in the valley of 
Independence Qujl , ota V aldivia made use 

of the reinforcements more especially 
in order to continue the exploration of 
the country to the south. Commissioned 
by him, the Genoese, Pastene, sailed 
along the coast in the year 1544 until he 
reached the western outlets of the Straits 
of Magellan, which had been set as the 
southern boundary of the province. 

When Pedro de la Gasca eventually took 
over the governorship of Peru he gave 
Valdivia his continued support, because, 
during the periods of unrest, the latter 
had rendered him valuable service. He 
was then able to continue his advance by 
land into the more southern regions of 
the province. The foundation of the town 
of Concepcion, on the borders of the 
district inhabited by the warlike Arauca 
Indians, followed in 1550. The battles 
with this tribe, which for quite ten years 
fought with wonderful bravery for its 
independence, have been celebrated in 


song by more than one poet. But the 
heroic deeds which were performed on 
both sides during this period were 
quite out of proportion to the reward 
gained by the Spaniards’ victory. This 
country, which Spain had won w'ith such 
« . . bloodshed, w r as certainly fruit- 

pams f u ] anc j possessed a good 

America cl ! m f e ; T et } h f., advantages 
which it offered did not by any 
means equal those of many other parts of 
the Spanish colonial kingdom, so that its 
colonisation and usefulness at first promised 
to make but very slow progress. 

The Spaniards had, in addition to the 
conquest of Peru, advanced beyond the 
borders of the Inca kingdom in two other 
directions. There is no easier approach 
from the west coast of America to the vast 
lowlands of the east than the one to the 
south of Lake Titicaca, where the eastern 
Cordilleras extend into a series of 
moderately high mountain ranges which 
together surround and break into the high¬ 
lands of modern Bolivia. Reference has 
Iven made in a previous chapter to the 
great part which this country played as 
the cradle of the races of primitive times. 

By this road also the Incas seem to 
have carried their conquests beyond the 
sources of those rivers which flow, some 
through the Madeira to the Amazon, 
and some through the Pilcomayo to 
the La Plata. Almagro came into touch 
with those regions in 1535, during his 
expedition to Chili; but their explora¬ 
tion was systematically undertaken a few 
years afterwards, when Blasco Nunez 
.. .. . Vela, during his short period of 

n iscover*d 0 ^ ce ^ entrusted the governor- 

0/Potoii* ship P rov i nces °f Char- 

cas and Tucuman to Captain 
Francisco de Rojas. The first explorers 
passed the immense treasures of Potosi, 
not suspecting their existence, and pushed 
on far into the lowlands in a south¬ 
easterly direction, through the provinces 
of Jujuy, Calchaqui, and Catamarca, 
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fighting not only with the natives, but 
frequently quarrelling also among them¬ 
selves, until at the river Tercero they 
came upon traces of the Spaniards who 
had advanced thus far from the east. 
This completed the transit of the continent. 

After the Portuguese had, in 1514, 
discovered the mouth of La Plata, and 

^ . extended their exploration to 

The First _xt. T ilj ..^1, 


Explorer of 
the Paraguay 


the south far beyond it, with¬ 
out, however, attempting to 


* y found a settlement there, the 
Spaniards hastened to secure, by actual 
usurpation, their claims to these districts 
in the face of the adjoining kingdom. 
Diego de Solis was the first to explore a 
tract of the Paraguay in 1515, but after 
he had been killed in battle with the 
natives his followers returned to Spain. 
Then Sebastian Cabot and Diego Garcia, 
one after the other, quickly appeared on 
the river and carried on a lucrative trade 
with the natives, in consequence of which 
it received the name of Rio de la Plata 
—Silver River—but they also were not able 
to found a settlement. Owing to the 
reports which they brought back, Pedro de 
Mendoza undertook the colonisation of 
these regions in 1534. His fleet of fourteen 
ships is said to have had no less than 2,000 
men on board, who became the pro¬ 
genitors of the Spanish population of the 
Argentine provinces. 

After Mendoza had founded the first 
colony in Buenos Ayres, and had for months 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to secure the 
conditions essential to its continuance, he 
was discouraged and gave up the attempt. 
The men, however, whom he had left to 
carry on the undertaking, understood what 
was needed in order to vitalise the colony. 
Ayolas, the first of his deputies, resolutely 
forsook the low ground down stream, and 
founded the town of Asuncion, more than 
100 miles higher up, at the confluence of the 
Pilcomayo and the Paraguay, and it be¬ 
came the centre of the gradually developed 
a • province. He himself lost his 

clntreof life inthe endeavour to extend 
_* his explorations farther to 

Development ^ ^ ^ hjg WQrthy 

successor, Domingo de Irala, again took 
up his plans, and Francisco de Rojas* 
comrades found traces of his journeys near 
the Tercero. On a subsequent expedition 
he advanced from the Upper Paraguay, 
through the territory of the Chiquitos, as 
far as the regions which had been colon¬ 
ised from Peru ; and though he had again 


to return thence in obedience to an order 
from Gasca, the establishment of Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra as an intermediate 
station for trade communication between 
the Atlantic Ocean and Peru is the direct 
result of his achievements. 

Only one other incident in the earlier 
history of the colony of La Plata is of 
importance in connection with the ex¬ 
ploration of the South American continent, 
and this was the arrival there of Alvar 
Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, in 1540, to take 
up the governorship of the province in 
succession to Pedro de Mendoza. It 
seemed to him to be an unnecessarily 
circuitous route to sail first to the south 
as far as the mouth of the river La Plata, 
and then again up the river; so he landed 
with most of his 400 followers opposite 
the island Santa Caterina, and pushed on 
from there in a westerly direction through 
the wooded lowlands as far as Asuncion. 
It was only due to specially favourable 
circumstances that the march was accom¬ 


plished at all, for both he and his followers 
had to pass through untold struggles and 
privations, and had, except for the opening 
up of the countly, achieved 
Rela ionso no results. Some years later, 
<» Pa *j a *- * W1 k however, when the colonists 
e a ives compelled him to resign his 
office in favour of Irala and return to 


Spain, he involuntarily discovered the 
easier approach by way of Buenos A3 r res. 

The colony of Asuncion—or Paraguay, 
as it is more familiarly called—occupied 
a special position among all the Spanish 
provinces, because there the Spaniards* 
relation to the natives developed most 
unusually. The Spaniards, from the be¬ 
ginning, had been accorded a friendly 
reception by the Guaranis about Asuncion, 
and as these terms continued in the future 


the consequence was that there, more 
than elsewhere, they married the daughters 
of the natives. The colonists everywhere 
made the Indian girls their concubines, 
especially before the influx of European 
women had increased. Actual marriages, 
also, often took place between the various 
races, more especially with the wives and 
daughters of the caciques, and resulted in 
an increase in the number of half-castes. 


In Paraguay the difficulty the Spaniards 
had in communicating with their native 
country, together with exceptionally 
friendly relations with the natives, com¬ 
bined to produce conditions especially 
favourable to the crossing of races. An 




SOUTH AMERICA IN THE 16 th CENTURY: MAP OF THE SPANISH CONQUESTS AND COLONIES 
The conquest of Peru by the Spaniards about the year 1528 marks a new era in the history of South America. 
Previous to that time the country bad been practically immune from Invasion by Europeans, and, although large 
tracts still remained unexplored, it possessed a not inconsiderable population of Indians. The above map shows the 
Spanish conquests and colonies, and the direction of the routes of exploration in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
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endeavour has been made, even to quite 
recent times, to trace the results of these 
conditions in the peculiar characteristics 
of the inhabitants of the province and 
subsequent republic of Paraguay. 

Just as the La Plata and the Paraguay 

had in the south suggested to the Spaniards 

the way from the coast to Peru, so, in like 

_ .... manner, another of the great 

Expeditions rivers Jed them almost against 

“ . . their will, farther to the north 

the interior fn)m p eru tQ the sea . During 

the few years of peace which succeeded the 
downfall of Francisco Pizarro, his younger 
brother, Gonzalo, to whom had fallen the 
governorship of Quito in the place of 
Benalcazar, undertook an expedition. 

The rumours of a wealthy kingdom in the 
depths of the continent decided its destina¬ 
tion, and gave rise to a whole series of 
adventurous expeditions far into the 
interior, part of which has not even to this 
day again been thoroughly explored. If 
the crest of the Cordilleras through one 
of the passes from Quito is crossed in an 
easterly direction, it is quite evident that 
one must come upon one or other of the 
rivers which flow to the Rio Napo, and 
then with it to the Amazon. Later on, in 
the time when the missions instituted by 
various clerical orders in the regions of the 
Upper Amazon called forth a noble spirit 
of emulation for the conversion and 
domiciliation of the natives, the road to 
Quito, over the Embarcadero de Napo 
became a much-frequented highway. 

Almost a hundred years previously, when 
Gonzalo Pizarro led the first Spaniards by 
this road, they naturally, also, met with 
only the ordinary fate of all explorers— 
weariness, hunger, and sickness ; so that 
Gonzalo, in order to facilitate the depar¬ 
ture of his band, decided on placing the 
sick and weak, with the baggage, on rafts, 
and, with the stronger, to follow along the 
banks of the river. Often, when the 
provisioning became more and more 
Famous h e sent the vessels far 

Voyage * n advance > so that they might 
pffta senc * or bring back food for those 
following by land. In doing 
this, however, the track was once lost 
just where the raft had been carried on 
especially far ahead, before known regions 
had been reached, and Gonzalo and his 
followers were obliged to turn back without 
being able to communicate with the others. 
Gonzalo had appointed Francisco de 
Orellana pilot of the raft. When the latter 


realised that he had been abandoned, and 
saw the impossibility of taking his raft 
back against the current, he formed the 
daring resolve to drift along with it, 
knowing that it w T ould finally bring him to 
the sea somewhere or other. 

With only fifty companions on rafts which 
they had had to construct themselves, he 
drifted down the Napo into the Amazon, 
and then not only on to the ocean, but 
also some distance along the coast to the 
north, until, after a water journey of 
seven months, he reached the first Euro¬ 
pean settlement on the island of Cubagua. 
In spite of many battles he lost only a 
few of his followers, and not many other 
conquistadors have had to endure greater 
sufferings than they endured, or had to con¬ 
tend with such dangers as they overcame. 

. This same expedition from Peru was 
again undertaken in the sixteenth century. 
In the year 1559 the Marquess of Canute, 
then vice-regent of Peru, after hearing 
the accounts of an Indian who had come 
from Brazil to Peru, out of the Maranon 
and Huallaga, and was supposed to have 
discovered inhabited and wealthy towns 
. on the way, organised a voyage 

raglc f of exploration under the leader- 

cover shi P ()f Pcdro dc 0rsua - This 

lacovery ex p e( jition gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting rid of numerous unruly 
spirits who, since the various risings, had 
threatened the security of the province. 
These malcontents, however, gave quite 
an unexpected turn to the undertaking. 

As soon as they had advanced far 
enough into the unknown district 'to 
be secure from pursuit, they murdered 
Orsua and completed the voyage up the 
river under the leadership of Lope de 
Aguirre, whom they had themselves 
chosen. After this they turned to Vene¬ 
zuela, and, having tyrannised over the 
province for months, they were at length 
overpowered in a battle near Barquisimeto, 
and the greater part of them were slain. 
The Amazon first became a permanent 
public road after the Portuguese had, in 
1641, advanced with a great expedition 
from Para as far as Quito. This was the 
beginning of the methodical exploration of 
the mighty river system in detail, which 
came to an end when the Indians became 
extinct and the missionary activity on their 
behalf had consequently terminated. 

The north-eastern portion of South 
America had at length become not quite 
an unknown region. Although Columbus 
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had there first come in touch with the 
American continent, and almost the oldest 
attempts at colonisation on the continent 
itself had also been made on the northern 
coast, it had for a considerable time 
remained comparatively neglected, be¬ 
cause it held out no prospect of unusual 
wealth and the natives were more warlike 
there than elsewhere. It was the tribes 
of the Caribs belonging to this coast who 
had greeted the first Spaniards with 
poisoned arrows, and then vanished into 
the dense forests of the interior, in order 
to conquer by passive resistance the 
opponent whom they were not prepared 
to meet in open battle. Their name was 
so terrible to the Spaniards that it became 
the typical designation of all warlike and 
hostile races, and in its altered form, 
“ cannibals,” has become synonymous all 
the world over with “ man-eater.” 

A considerable number of attempts at 
colonisation in the territory between the 
mouths of the Orinoco and of the River 
Magdalena were entirely frustrated before 
the Spaniards succeeded" in gaining a footing 
in the region of the coast. However, this 
. territory only played an im- 

Gro« r l )ortant '» Spanish 

f ro «? colonial affairs when, owing to 

or aves ^ ra p{ c i decline of the popu¬ 
lation on the islands of the Antilles, it 
became, on a large scale, the hunting- 
ground for slaves, while the island of Cub- 
agua, on the coast, served as the principal 
market-place for the spoil. Not until the 
first twenty years of the sixteenth century 
did Rodrigo de Bastidas succeed in founding 
a settlement in Santa Marta which promised 
to result, in a permanent usurpation of the 
country. But it is possible that upon his 
violent death it, too, might again have 
been lost had it not received support 
from the neighbouring province, which 
the first Spaniards had already named 
Venezuela-Little Venice—after its native 
lake-dwellings on Lake Maracaibo. 

The great German merchants had taken 
part in almost the first voyages of explora¬ 
tion to the West Indies as well as to the 
East Indies, and the accession of Charles V. 
in Spain enabled them to secure for them¬ 
selves an important and permanent share 
in colonial trade. Besides these mercan¬ 
tile agents, numbers of adventurous young 
Germans had also gone there, many of 
them passing through almost all the phases 
of discovery of the Conquista. It is small 
wonder, therefore, that two Germans once 


sued for and gained a concession for 
colonial discoveries. The Ehingers were 
closely connected with the house of Weis, 
whom many members of the family had 
served. When, therefore, they received 
from Charles V. the right t< colonise the 
interior from Cape Maracapana as far as 
the extreme end of the Guajirn Peninsula, 

Pioneer ^ rom one ocean to the other, 
r . they counted with certainty on 

m of the Weises, and some 

years later they transferred 
their prerogative to them. The Germans 
did only the pioneer work in colonising 
Venezuela, and helped forward the develop¬ 
ment of this province by the Spaniards. 

This establishment of a colony was 
of peculiar importance in connection 
with the opening up of the unknown 
interior of South America, as it, in the 
first place, prevented the complete destruc¬ 
tion of the colony founded by Bastidas in 
Santa Marta, and thereby formed the basis 
of the successful expedition of Gonzalo 
Jimenez de Quesada up the River Mag¬ 
dalena, besides becoming itself the start¬ 
ing-point of a succession of voyages of 
discovery. Almost simultaneously with 
Quesada and Bcnalcazar. Federmann led 
an expedition on to the plateau ot Bogota, 
while George Hohermuth and Philip von 
Hutten started along the eastern foot of 
the Andes ; and, although they did not, 
as has often been asserted, advance as far 
as the River Amazon, they were the first 
Europeans who came upon its mighty 
northern tributaries, the Caqueta, and 
probably also the Putumayo. 

The rumour of the existence of another 
country rich in gold was still maintained 
after the conquest of Peru, and the ac¬ 
counts of the natives pointed to the 
northern regions beyond the Inca kingdom. 
Ambrosius Ehinger—whom the Spaniards 
called Dalfinger—had already explored the 
valley of Upare and along the Magdalena 
on the strength of these rumours, and 
v • c k had almost reached the boun- 
at * earC dary of the Chibcha kingdom 

. or . * ~ ’ when he decided to return. 

Land of Gold XJ , ,. , 

His successors, starting from 

the eastern Llanos, sought in vain for the 
entrance to the land of gold. George 
Hohermuth reached the entrance to the 
territory of the Chibchas while he was 
resting in San Juan de los Llanos, which 
region carried on a continuous trade with 
the Chibchas. Nicolas Federmann was the 
first to discover the pass from Llanos across 
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the Cordilleras, but on setting foot in the sides. Benalcazar had to be satisfied 
country of the Bacata he found the king- with the governorship of Popayan, to 
dom had been overthrown and was in the which was added the territory to the west 
possession of the Spanish victors. of the Magdalena. Quesada did not reap 

The fortunate conqueror of this pro- the fruit of his conquests either, for he 
vince, which, under the name of Nuevo had to relinquish the governorship of 
Reino de Granada, became the pearl in Santa Marta and New Granada in favour 
the crown of Spanish colonial possessions, of the unworthy son of Lugo, who in the 
Th p if was Gonzalo Jiminez de Que- meanwhile had died. After many years 
e ear of sa j a jj e come to Santa spent in legal proceedings he returned to 

Possessions Marta in the year 153b with the the scene of his early conquests with the 
ossessions g OVernor> p ec t ro Fernandez de title of marshal, and died there, at a great 

Lugo, and was by him immediately after- age, after many adventures. Although 
wards deputed, with several hundred fol- with the conquest of the Chibcha kingdom 
lowers and three small vessels, to explore the land had come into the possession of 
the River Magdalena up stream, and to the Spaniards, in whose Institutions the 
advance upon the powerful ruler who, legend of “El Dorado/' the Golden Man, 
according to the stories of the natives, originated, yet the voyages in search of El 
dwelt there. Near the river itself Quesada Dorado were never pursued with greater 
only met with the same fortunes as his zeal than during the next following decades, 
predecessors, who, after many hardships, Philip von Hutten.Hernan Perez de Que- 
had discovered single Indian villages sada, brother of the conqueror of Chibcha, 
which were, no doubt, occasionally rich and finally the latter himself, sought for the 
in spoils. The winter Hoods at length Golden Man in Llanos des Caqueta and 
compelled him to leave the valley and Putumayo; but after an enormous loss of life 
ascend to the mountains. After he had they came in contact with only a few half- 
with nmch toil advanced through the civilised Indian races. In consequence of 
Sierra de Oppon, he came almost by chance this the kingdom of El Dorado was trans- 
upon the country of the Chibchas, in the ferred to a lake of Manoa, 

neighbourhood of the subsequent Velez, f Colonial™ which was sought for between 

for since he had quitted the river he could ? ?“ ia .. the lower reaches of the Ori- 
find no intelligible guide. mlnl# ra ,on noCQ an j the Maranon. On 

The resistance which the Spaniards met this occasion Quesada's son-in-law un- 
with from the rulers of the states and doubtedly for the first time threw light on 
provinces of the Chibchas, who were the river system of the Orinoco from New 
divided among themselves by all kinds of Granada as far as its estuary—during the 
rivalries, did not prove serious, and during sixteenth and seventeenth centuries .the 
three years Quesada gained almost fabu- Guaviare was universally regarded as the 
lous treasures with comparatively small river source of the Orinoco. In Trinidad he 
loss. He had just organised the newly fell into the hands of Raleigh, who had 
acquired province and was on the eve of recommenced his journey to the land of 
departure, when, within a few weeks of gold from the mouth of the Orinoco to- 
each other, Nicolas Federmann from the wards the Andes, and who, by his account 
east, and Sebastian de Benalcazar from of the expedition, has assisted more than 
the south, appeared upon the scene. How his predecessors to spread abroad in 
the former arrived there has already been Europe an idea of the geographical con- 
referred to. Benalcazar had, as is well figuration of these regions. As a matter 
A Trio of known, at first taken possession of fact, however, his whole expedition 
Unsuccessful the kingdom of Quito on was only through a region which had long 
Spaniards behalf of Pizarro, and later since been explored by the Spaniards. 

on he, too, was induced, by The hope of finding El Dorado was gra- 
precisely the same rumours which had dually abandoned, for in the vast colonial 
guided the other two conquistadors, to territory owned by the Spaniards there 
undertake a voyage on his own account, was no space left for it. Love of explora- 
None of the three attained the object tion could no longer find an outlet for its 
which they had desired—the regency of the activity, and it was succeeded by the 
rich province of Chibcha. Federmann ended serious and difficult task of organising the 
in prison, a fate he well merited owing extremely vast regions which had at least 
to the perfidy which he had shown on all become known, if only superficially. 




□.SPAIN'S EMPIRE DM AMERICAN 

ORGANISATION OF THE COLONIES 


AND THE PROBLEM OF THE SLAVE TRADE 


A (XOKI)ING to the interpretation which 
** Columbus believed he might put upon 
his prerogatives the whole of the vast 
colonial empire of Spain in America should 
have constituted a great empire over which 
he and his descendants should exercise 
almost unlimited authority as hereditary 
viceroy, governor, and admiral, united in 
one person ; while the Crown in the mean¬ 
while should possess in the right of 
suzerainty only a limited influence in the 
appointment of officials and a certain share 
of the revenue. Not only was this view 
held by the explorer, but his descendants 
also, in a lawsuit against the Crown, upheld 
the claim that the documentary conces¬ 
sions extended not only to islands and 
lands which had become known through 
the personal activity of Columbus, but also 
to all land which, during subsequent 
trans-Atlantic voyages of discovery under¬ 
taken by the First Admiral, should become 
the possession of the Spanish Crown. 

The lawsuit terminated in a very simple 
manner—for the descendants of Columbus 


proved so utterly unfit for the duties 
imposed upon them by their claims that 
they finally themselves renounced their 
acknowledged documentary rights, because 
they had by vulgar debauchery incurred 


Failures 
of the Great 
Columbus 


punishment at the hand of 
justice, and had consequently 
fled. Apart from this, the point 
of law which was at issue proved 


by no means a simple one, for Columbus, on 
his part, had failed in more than one direc¬ 
tion to fulfil the conditions of the Treaty of 


Santa Fe. He had neither gained the object 
which had formed the aim of the entire 


undertaking, nor had he been able, or even 


shown a serious desire, to discharge the 
financial obligations which had been 
imposed upon him by the negotiations of 
1492. Though he left the equipment of the 
expeditions to the government, he would 
nevertheless not give up all claim to the 
n . share in the profits which had 

Colonial* * ^ een ass ^ nec ^ him only as 
Ambitions c °mpeiisation for his proportion¬ 
ate share in the expenditure. 
Within a very short time the question 
was transferred from the footing of a 
theoretical and legal debate to purely 
practical jurisdiction. 

The prospect which lay in store for the 
colonies under the government of Columbus, 
between the second and third voyages of the 
explorer, had already become evident. The 
colonial method which had been adopted 
by the Portuguese on the coast of Guinea 
appeared to the First Admiral as the only 
feasible model—with this one exception, 
however, that he wished to be lessee of 
the general monopoly in the West Indies— 
that is to say. he desired to occupy the 
position which the Infante Henry had 
filled before his rights had reverted to the 
Crown. But he was entirely wanting in 
that keen spirit of enthusiasm which 
induced the infante, for many years, to 
make one sacrifice after another for the 
discovery of new countries and for the 
extension of Christendom ; moreover, his 
one object was, in a mean-spirited way, 
not to miss any possible gain for himself. 

For this reason he would not permit the 
settlers of San Domingo to spread them¬ 
selves over the continent, and then, at their 
own risk, to undertake the search for pjre- 
cious ores and other trade commodities. 
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He feared that by such means a portion of 
the spoil would escape his control and 
diminish his share in the profits. For the 
same reason, also, when sufficiently large 
quantities of other staple trade commodi¬ 
ties were not procurable, he did not 
hesitate to freight his ships with stolen 
natives, in order to sell them to the mother 
- t country, after the example of 

o um us s t j lc Portuguese. Not even the 

as V Ruler ^ lumane ^ aws °f ^ ie Spanish 
as a u er Q overnmen ^ had power to pre¬ 
vent the rapid extinction of the native 
population in the Antilles, and it is obvious 
that a similar result would have been the 
immediate and inevitable consequence of 
Columbus’s ideas on colonisation. 

The first attempt at a slave trade with 
Spain had been checked by the categorical 
inhibition of Ferdinand and Isabella; and 
as Columbus was incapable of maintaining 
order in his only settlement, this afforded 
the government an opportunity for a 
breach with his entire colonial system. He 
requested the assistance of an officer of the 
Crown to re-establish order, and the subse¬ 
quent investigation showed how impossible 
it would have been to entrust the govern¬ 
ment of the entire territory to the explorer, 
although he claimed it as his prerogative. 

It is evident the government of Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella had originally planned 
a colonial undertaking according to the 
Portuguese model, and Columbus’s expedi¬ 
tion had given rise to the expectation that 
the discovery of flourishing and well- 
organised states would result in Spain’s 
carrying on an extensive and successful 
trade with them. The real object of 
Columbus’s expedition was not so much to 
acquire territory as to divert the costly 
and much sought after products of the 
Far East from the existing trade routes, 
and to establish the monopoly of the 
Spanish harbours. The extension of Chris¬ 
tianity in these far-off realms was doubt¬ 
less a second object. The Spaniard, who had 
« • k w f° r centuries carried on a 

to7t a #dreadful war u P° n the soil of 

Christianity his native land for the exten- 
sion of Christianity among 
unbelievers, without doubt did not shrink 
from pursuing the same object by identical 
means in far-distant lands. If Columbus had 
really reached the harbours of Zaitun and 
Quinsay, with their treasures, their trade, 
and their organisation, most probably 
Spanish rule would have been established 
there in the same manner in which the 
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Portuguese ruled in the East Indies. In 
this way the first “ Institution ” estab¬ 
lished by the Spanish rulers for the benefit 
of colonial affairs—the “ Casa de Contra- 
tacion,” or the “ House v tor Commerce,” 
intended primarily for all commercial 
undertakings—was, in essentials, a copy 
of the “ Casa da India ” at Lisbon. 

The Casa de Contratacion was, on its 
foundation in 1503, intended to watch 
over the interests of the Crown in colonial 
matters, more especially over commercial 
intercourse with the colonies. At that time 
the administrative powers were, according 
to the contracts of 1492, almost exclu¬ 
sively in the hands of Columbus, and 
the establishment of the Casa de Con¬ 
tratacion is sufficient evidence that the 
government in no way aimed at dis¬ 
puting these prerogatives, although Colum¬ 
bus had then already been suspended from 
the absolute power of exercising them and 
a governor had been nominated by the 
administration. But the foundation of 
settlements over the whole of Hispaniola 
and on the neighbouring islands, and the 
subdivision of the land among the colonists, 
_ r j- as we ^ as advance into 

The Founding the interior ()f fhe islan(1> por . 
« **« eW * tended a breach with Colum- 

Sc(tl6IB6AtS -ii 1*1 a . xi* 

buss colonial system, for his 
plan had been to draw the mercantile profits 
of the land only from permanent ports on 
the coasts. The Crown’s second decree for 
the Casa de Contratacion already showed 
an altered face, though mercantile interests 
still occupied the foreground. 

The realisation of the profits which the 
government confidently anticipated from 
direct participation in the colonial trade 
is therein less prominently dealt with, and 
it now becomes more a question of the 
ordering and control of navigation and 
mercantile intercourse between the mother 
country and the colonies generally, whether 
carried on at the expense of the Crown or 
by the private individual. As the Casa de 
Contratacion developed into a court of 
administration, direct and judicial powers 
accrued to it. At least one lawyer is 
referred to in the regulations of 1511, 
besides the manager, treasurer, and book¬ 
keeper, as being in its employ. 

The control of the correspondence, which 
was transferred to the Casa, formed the 
most important extension of power which 
was accorded during that year, and laid the 
founcration for its future significance. Not 
only all the letters which arrived for the 
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government from the colonies had to be 
opened and read, but all the government 
deeds intended for the colonies had also 
to be registered in the books of the 
institution, the officials even receiving 
orders to enter protests against such 
governmental instructions as seemed to 
them injudicious or risky and to suspend 
their execution. By reason of these powers 
the Casa de Contratacion became more and 
more a board of administration. The 


qualifications necessary for such a board 
were in later years also specially assigned 
to it; in less important matters the deci¬ 
sion of the Casa was regarded as final, 
whereas upon greater and more important 
questions the Consejo de Indias could be 
referred to as a superior court. 

In spite of the far-reaching prerogatives 
which had, according to agreement, been 
assigned to Columbus as viceroy, governor, 
and admiral of the Indies, colonial affairs, 
from the beginning, required extensive 
supervision and guidance on the part of 
the government. These increased con¬ 
siderably in importance from the moment 
when. Columbus was suspended from the 


Administering 
the Spanish 
Colonies 


full enjoyment of his authori¬ 
tative powers, and when a 
Crown official was appointed 
in the interim to act for him 


provisionally. Ferdinand the Catholic, in 
order to secure the necessary uniformity 
and continuity of the colonial policy, had 
thgp already transferred the business 
connected with these powers to one 
distinct person. The Archbishop Fonseca 
was the authority on colonial affairs in the 
Privy Council ; Secretary Gririo first 
acted as Under-Secretary, but after a 
short time he was succeeded by Lope de 
Conchillos, then already known for his 
unfortunate share in the quarrel about 
the succession between Ferdinand the 


Catholic and Philip the Handsome. 

During the years 1509 to 1512 Don 
Diego Colon was reinstalled in the prero¬ 
gatives of his father, but only to a limited 
extent. The division of the continually 
expanding colonial kingdom was then 
already in prospect, by which division 
only those countries which had been won 
for Spain by the direct invasion of the 
First Admiral were ceded to his descendants 
under the conditions of the treaty of 
Santa F6. Even so these prerogatives were 
not granted without limitations, though 
the heirs were permitted to retain, as had 
been stipulated, the power to exercise 


jurisdiction, in the first instance, through¬ 
out the entire range of the country 
assigned to them. On the other hand, in 
1511, by the establishment of the 
“ Audiencia ” of San Domingo, a court of 
appeal was instituted more especially for 
the entire colonial department, where 
appeals could be made against the decisions 
Ar f of the vice-regal courts of justice. 
Ap eal* ° ^he roi,r * was authorised to 
Established ?' ve lament directly in the 
king s name, and it could 
eventually even summon the vice-regent 
himself before its bar. Owing to the fact 
that in all departments of national life 
government and the administration of 
justice had not as yet become detached 
from # each other, each magistrate not only 
pronouncing judgment, but also executing 
it throughout the circuit of his authority, 
the Audiencia, in its capacity 01 a court of 
appeal for the legal settlement of all kinds 
of colonial affairs, became an important 
factor in colonial administration. 

This importance grew in proportion as 
the government recognised the necessity 
of creating a counterpoise to the vast 
prerogatives of the vice-regent and 
governor, and of constituting an authority 
in touch with the governor, by which to 
control him, and act under the immediate 
direction of the government in the colonial 
territories which were not administered 
according to the treaty of Santa Fe. The 
government provided itself with another 
influence in the clergy. At first priests 
belonging to a religious order were almost 
exclusively sent to the islands to watch over 
religious interests and promote missionary 
w r ork among the natives. 

Almost immediately upon their advent 
conflicts arose between them and the 
temporal authorities. Fray Bernal Boil, 
who had accompanied Columbus on his 
second voyage as Vicar-general, had, like 
the latter, soon to be recalled, because ho 


became too argumentative in defending 
. his own version of the official 

Missionary duties a g a i ns t the officials. As 

soon as the government had 
e a ives conv j nce( j itself of the vast 


extent of the newly acquired possessions, 
it also became seriously concerned about 
the organisation of religious matters. At 
Ferdinand’s suggestion Pope Alexander 
VI., in the year 1502. founded the first 
two bishoprics in San Domingo and La 
Vega on the island of Hispaniola. Almost 
immediately upon the definite settlement 
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the erection of new dioceses ensued, and the trans-Atlantic trade. For a time this 
soon an extensive network of arch- counter-current was successful, and it 
bishoprics, bishoprics, and parochial dio- probably gave rise to a hope for still 
ceses was spread over the whole colonial greater success hereafter ; but the fiscal 
territory. The possibility arising, however, interests finally conquered, and Seville’s 
that the Church, now being a state within a monopoly of the colonial trade was rigor- 
state. might become dangerous to the power ously maintained for a considerable time, 

of the government, care was taken that the The fiscal and monopolist system, 
Crown should receive, from though characteristic, does not exclusively 
o onies e the Pope himself, the right of distinguish Spanish colonial policy, but it 

S^nis^Crown P resen f a ^ on all benefices has, as in the case of the other states which 
pants rowa j n the New.World, in order to have recognised it, left its special marks, 
make the clergy of the colonies entirely de- Rut the most remarkable feature of the 
pendent on the government, so that they Spanish policy is its attitude towards the 
even became a strong and influential sup- aborigines of the colonics. Columbus also 
port in all the vicissitudes of colonial events, considered the natives from the Portuguese 
When, therefore, in the year 1516, point of view—that is to say, he regarded 
Charles V. inherited from his grandfather them either as a power with whom war 
the extensive colonial possessions with the could be waged and a treaty concluded ; or 
Spanish Crown lands, he found the as a commodity, like other colonial pro¬ 
colonial government under safe guidance ; ducts, to be bought or sold., according to 
indeed, one might almost say that the the requirements of commercial interests, 
government had already begun to shape In any case, the natives were, from this 
for itself a system for its colonial policy, point of view, either foreign persons or 
As the discovery of America had been due foreign things. As a result, Columbus, on his 
exclusively to the initiative of Queen third voyage, endeavoured to cover his un- 
Isabella, the colonies, by political law, successful search for gold, spices and other 
formed an integral and constituent part of Q . , „ costly wares by freighting 
the Crown of Castile. In the idea of a XreMment ,mane I* 10 home-sailing vessel with 
colony the sixteenth century conceived a c f S^Native* a cargo of slaves, to be sold 
country that was almost exclusively the ° e a lves in Seville. But in this he met 
private property of the Crown, at least so with opposition from the Spanish Govern- 
far as the possession of all privileges was ment, and more especially from Queen Isa- 
concerned. The Spanish Government, bella of Castile, as sovereign of the colonial 
therefore, after the abolition of the preroga- kingdom. Immediately upon the news alt he 
tives belonging to the Colons, regarded the arrival of the living cargo, the officials in 
colonies as a domain whose revenue should Seville received an order to stop the sale 
accrue exclusively to it and be employed and to wait for a decision as to whether 
at its discretion. One consequence of this the slavery of the Indians was permissible 
idea was that the government issued strict according to the laws, human and divine, 
regulations for admission to the colonies. It was followed by an order that the 
In order seriously to control the execution Indians should be taken back to their 
of this decision, the entire intercourse be- native country and set at liberty. This 
tween the mother country and the colonies was a decision on the highest principles and 
was confined to the town of Seville, with of the widest scope, and it inaugurated a 
the outer harbour of San Lucar de colonial policy such as had up to that time 
Barrameda. The disadvantages for trade, nowhere been attempted. It is probable 
The Mother wcre I* 10 natural conse- that King Ferdinand, a politician of temper- 

Country and < i llence °* this monopoly by ate views, who by no means regarded the 
Her Colonies ^ ev! ^ e » soon became evident, whole colonial enterprise of his consort 
During the first years of and co-regent with favour, would have 
Charles V.’s reign, an especially vigorous decided differently had his own view of 
agitation arose, no doubt as a consequence the matter served as a standard, 
of the union of the Spanish kingdom with One is strengthened in this belief by the 
the German and Dutch territories under insistence with which Queen Isabella, in 
one and the same sceptre ; and this was her will and its codicil, urges upon her 
the means of procuring a considerable husband the protection of the natives, 
mitigation of the system, if not an advance This codicil is the next significant step in 
in the participation also of these nations in the legislation of the native question, 
<022 
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Although short and concise, its statements slavery, often made the well-meaning 
regarding the natives are so far of great designs of the law-makers entirely illusory 
importance, that the latter are therein for certain classes of the natives, 
recognised as subjects of equal birth, and The law required certain moral guaran- 
their lives and property as under the tees from the holder of a repartimiento, 
protection of the Crown ; and it is especi- and, on the other hand, quite definitely 
ally urged upon King Ferdinand, as fixed the maximum of work to be done by 
executor, to repress and make compensa- the natives. The governors of the various 
tion for any possible injustice which the D colonial districts, and, above ail, 

natives might have to suffer. ^n^w*** r territories which had 

The practical treatment of this question * e ay ° been newly discovered, and had 
did not quite attain the high level of the vernmen colonised, could not, 

theoretical decision. The declaration that however, under the pressure of the actual 
the Indians were to enjoy the privileges of circumstances, evade the claims made upon 
free subjects provoked opposition not only them to reward, by the bestowal of therepar- 
from the colonists, but also from the timiento, the services of the colonists who 
colonial officials and even from the clergy, had first taken possession of the country. 
It was impossible to form any conception During the voyages of discovery and con- 
of the revenues and produce of the colonies quest it was not generally men of specially 
without having sufficient working material high morality who gained the highest 
in the shape of native labour. Without a honours for their comrades and country, 
certain amount of compulsion, however, As, however, these expeditions made 
the native could not be induced, either to such great demands upon the participators, 
perform a sufficient amount of work to as to both daring and powers of endurance, 
meet the requirements of the colonies, or to naturally these characteristics preponder- 
remain on a permanently friendly footing ated among the recruits, who had nothing 
with the settler ; yet this was indispens- to lose and everything to gain. It is only 
The Natives a ^ c ^ the civilising influence, natural that anyone who had so schooled 
Under a Form anc * more especially the eon- himself as to face famine and death at the 
of^Bonda e™ vers * ono ^ the natives to Chris- hand of the enemy for months should not 
o on age Vanity, which had from the be particularly disposed to treat with 
beginning of the history of discoveries lenience and consideration the lives of 
been so strongly emphasised, were to be beings whom he was easily induced to 
carried on with any degree of success. regard as creatures of an inferior order, 

For this reason, both the temporal and creatures who could be brought to a peace- 
spiritual authorities were unanimous in ful state of subjection to the European 
declaring that the granting of unlimited yoke only after cruel and devastating wars, 
freedom to the natives would mean the ruin Even with the best intentions of the 
of the colonies, from both a spiritual and an favourably disposed govemois, it was 
economic point of view. The “ Reparti- almost impossible to carry through a 
mientos ” and “ Encomiendas ” were conscientious*administration of the laws 
finally the result of the negotiations which of the encomiendas. In the districts 
were carried on with regard to these which were but sparsely populated by 
matters. The personal liberty of the Europeans these rough settlers, who could 
natives was therein specially recognised, hardly be dispensed with for the extension 
but in order to promote their education of the Spanish power, in numerous in- 
by European methods of civilisation and stances mutinied against the officials when 
to secure their conversion to the Christian p f the latter, in pursuance of 

doctrine, they were assigned (repartir) aa ° 80ec tm* the law * endeavoured to seize 
to the charge of individual colonists and Governor* what the former looked on 
placed under their protection (encomen- as the well-earned wage of 

dar). The latter thereby acquired a their own superhuman exertions and 
certain measure of patriarchal authority privations. More than one governor was 
over their proteges which, according to the killed by his unruly followers, owing to 
letter of the law. was most humanely his efforts to enforce respect for the law. 
designed, though in reality it created for That great evils existed in the treatment 
the native almost everywhere a sure state of the natives in the extensive regions of 
of bondage ; and this bondage, along with the " Conquista ” is certainly undeniable, 
the simultaneous existence of Indian although it is also incontestable that the 
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horrors of the Indian oppression have been Indians. In 1505 Ferdinand the Catholic 
extremely exaggerated by the agitators had already allowed the natives who by 
for the rights of humanity, among whom arms might oppose civilisation and Christi- 
Bishop Bartolome de las Casas occupies a anity to be attacked and enslaved. Possibly 
prominent place. The Indians were un- this permission may in the first instance 
doubtedly often overburdened by toil, have been aimed at the Caribbean races, 
and thousands of them succumbed ; yet, but the more apparent the retrogression of 
from the point of view of self-interest, it the native population became, when the 
A ' was of great importance to the larger islands grew to be more densely 
Inhabited c °l° n i s ts that, those peoples populated by Europeans, the more was this 
b* Aruacs unf ^ er protection should licence employed as a cloak for the conceal- 

y ruaca preserved; unscrupulous ex- ment of an extensive Indian slave trade, 
ploitation cannot therefore be taken as Nothing was easier than by a defiant 
the universal rule. The native population bearing to provoke the natives to 
on the first discovered and colonised take up arms so that without a violation 
Antilles diminished with extraordinary of the law they could be dragged away as 
rapidity ; but, no doubt, this was brought slaves. By these means the smaller Antilles, 
about by many different causes. on which no Spanish settlements had been 

In the first instance their number had established, became within a short time 
been considerably overrated. Columbus entirely depopulated. But natives who 
made a point of doing this in order to had been exported to the larger islands 
enhance the value of his discovery, and the as slaves, and there branded on the thighs 
vehement agitation for the freedom of the with hot irons—a curious consequence of a 
Indians, which had already begun twenty law designed to be humanitarian -in order 
years after the discovery, did still more to . to prevent their exchange with peaceable 
falsify ideas as to the number of the Indians, were soon, also, no longer able to 
natives. If one remembers that the supply the ever-increasing demand for 
Antilles were only gradually populated by labourers and to replenish their 

the Aruac race from the continent, and un s own reduced numbers. The 

that this race of fishermen and hunters has Continent s ^ ave 'hnnts were then extended 
nowhere else founded larger or more on inent to the continent and more 
densely populated settlements ; and if one especially to the northern coast of South 
also bears in mind that this race had for America, whose inhabitants, of kindred 
generations to suffer from a war of exter- origin with the island population, showed 
mination with the dreaded native pirates, an unusually violent and lasting oppo- 
the Caribs, a dense population on the sition to the first attempts at colonisation. 
Antilles at the time of their discovery At this stage the doings of the slave- 
would be an impossible assumption. hunters assumed such proportions that 

The natives, however, soon realised that they gave rise to the first movements of 
the newly arrived Spaniards would prove opposition, and these soon became of 
far more dangerous enemies than the Caribs great power, as points of view were 
had been. For this reason many of them brought to bear upon the question which 
fled from their villages into the jungle, had nothing actually to do with the matter 
where they suffered great loss among itself. The clergy of the colonies, as has 
themselves and in war with the Christians, already been mentioned, had at first not 
To these factors were further added those considered themselves in the least obliged 
of unaccustomed kinds of labour, a change to interfere on behalf of unlimited liberty 
Factors in the °* * ooc * anc * ro 3 - 111101 * of life, for the Indians. Not only the secular 
Depopulation ® na Ny maladies which priests, but also the Franciscans, who since 

of the Antilles ^ ac ^ keen imported by the the days of Columbus—when he also had 
Europeans and became belonged to the order as a lay brother— 
epidemic among the natives, causing had played a prominent part in colonial 
fearful devastation. The combination of administration, did not regard it as scan- 
all these influences must be held responsible ' dalous that the Indians were compelled by 
for the depopulation of the Antilles. moderate pressure to join the Christians, 

This depopulation in one sense became or, in cases of resistance, were enslaved and 
of importance to the entire native question, treated as enemies. The Dominicans 
as it led to a rupture with the general maintained a different attitude. The anti¬ 
principle of the universal liberty of the thesis between the two points of view also 
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aroused the opposition of the one order 
against the other, and thus, no doubt, 
contributed not a little to the aggravation 
of the question. The first who ventured to 
stigmatise from the pulpit, as a disgrace 
and outrage, the hitherto existing treat¬ 
ment of the natives was the Dominican 
brother Pedro de Cordoba, who thereby 
became distinguished far beyond his own 
diocese of San Domingo, where he preached. 

Bart*>lome de las Casas, who at that 
time was himself a keeper of slaves in 
Cuba, was won over to his views. His 
impetuous spirit took up the cause of the 
natives with such zeal that he became one 
of the best known among the champions 
of native liberty. Las Casas presented 
himself at the Spanish court,, for the 
first time, shortly before the deatli of 
Ferdinand the Catholic. Though his vivid 
descriptions of the horrors practised in 
the treatment of the natives were met by 
the public with mixed feelings, he was 
the means of bringing about the decision 
that a special commission should be sent 
out to hold an inquiry into the actual 
circumstances. The native question had by 
r that time become such an object 
A* C . r * t of contention between the Fran- 
S-r oiscans and Dominicans that 

avery both orders were, on principle, 
excluded from election to the commission ; 
but as the question was intended to be 
treated purely as a matter of conscience, 
and had for this reason been placed in 
the hands of the clergy, it was finally 
agreed that three Hieronymite monks 
should be chosen and sent to the islands 
with discretionary powers. 

Las Casas vehemently impugned the 
impartiality of the three fathers because 
they refused to take his point of view, but 
he certainly wronged them. As a universal 
remedy he proposed the formation of 
self - governed and self - administered 
communities of Indians, to which only 
the clergy from among the Spaniards 
should be admitted as leaders in religious 
matters, and this was also attempted 
by the Hieronymites Las Casas, a few 
years later, failed to colonise, on the same 
plan, a tract of the Paria coast, far re¬ 
moved from intercourse with the white 
man; and the Hieronymites, contending 
against still more unfavourable conditions, 
were equally unsuccessful in their attempt 
to colonise San Domingo. No doubt, how¬ 
ever, the fact of their being sent greatly 
increased the opposition of the religious 


orders among themselves, so that the 
government was forced at last to take the 
matter entirely out of the hands of the 
clergy and entrust it to a secular official. 

The licentiate Rodrigo de Figueroa kept 
quite aloof from all theoretical points of 
view and regulated the native question 
solely from the standpoint of the hitherto 
.. . formulated laws on that 
ArelTAh" * d P° i,lt - Tll0SC guaranteed a 
Slave-hunters , C . ertaIn amount of liberty to 
the peaceable Indians, but 
permitted the enslavement of the hostile 
ones. In order to do this he first of all had 
to settle which Indians were to be regarded 
as hostile. As he was guided by entirely 
disinterested and well-intentioned ideas, 
he considerably circumscribed the territory 
remaining to the slave-hunters. The im¬ 

provement in the treatment of the Indians 
as a whole, in the repartimientos and 
encomiendas, was the necessary conse¬ 
quence of the increased attention which 
was paid to the regulations bearing upon it. 

An economic revolution was, in addition 
to this, carried out about the same time, 
at any rate in the island colonies. In spite 
of all efforts to the contrary on the part 
of the government, the Spanish settle¬ 
ments had for a long time been little more 
than permanent trade factories; all 
valuable objects which could be got from 
the natives by barter were collected, 
and with native help precious ores were 
dug and washed. But whenever the 
government sent seeds and plains across 
the ocean, their cultivation was not a 
success, because the natives did not under¬ 
stand their treatment, and the colonists 
considered it beneath them to have any¬ 
thing to do with the matter. 

As therefore only a limited amount of 
the valuable products of the soil could be 
found, the exchange trade soon also 
collapsed, and though the new discoveries 
revived the carrying trade of San Domingo, 
it at the same time continuously withdrew 
the labourers from the island, 
Profits o thus diminishing its individual 
importance. The settlements 
suffered much in consequence 
until, by the cultivation of the sugar-cane, 
new and profitable livelihood was found for 
the colonists. Labourers were also required 
for this, and though the necessary work was 
not as irksome as gold-washing, it entailed 
a settled mode of life and continuous work 
for the colonists, whereas the other implied 
onlv an uncertain search for fortune. 
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The cultivation of sugar-cane had an 
important share in maintaining the vitality 
of the Spanish colonies up to the time 
when, through the great extension of these 
colonies, further opportunities for gaining 
a livelihood arose. Besides this, it was 
also of immense importance in their 
development, because it gave the impulse 
M to the importation of negro 

Negro Staves s j aves ji iese had, i n isolated 

*° instances, been imported in 
the Colonies ^ q£ thdr Spanish 

masters from the time of the discovery of 
America. It was not long before it 
became evident in the colonies that the 
negroes became acclimatised exceedingly 
well there, and far surpassed the Indian 
natives in their capacity for work. 

The government did not regard the 
importation of negroes with favour. It 
was feared that they, being but recently 
baptised, would be only half-hearted 
adherents of Christianity, and might have 
a bad influence upon the conversion of the 
Indians; so on that account the African 
negroes were entirely excluded from the 
colonies, and the immigration of black 
house slaves was also restricted as much 
as possible. The repeated petitions of 
the colonists for a plentiful supply of 
black labourers disclosed to the govern¬ 
ment the importance of this matter, so 
that it gradually came to be regarded in 
quite another light when Las Casas, from 
motives of philanthropy, urgently recom¬ 
mended the introduction of negro slaves 
in order to rescue the Indians from 
slavery. Although on this point the 
government still maintained the principle 
of inhibition for negro importation, it was 
now only on account of fiscal interests. 

It is a fact that since 1516 about 4,000 
negroes alone were almost annually trans¬ 
ported by the agents of the slave monopoly 
from the coast of Guinea to the New 
World—exclusive of the considerable 
number who reached the colonies by 
TheN special license, and in later 

WorldVTraae ^es through smuggling No 

in Slaves . do “ bt «» e negroes aT \ d *** 

half-castes who had already 
sprung from the union of whites with blacks 
and Indians, constituted in the middle of 
the sixteenth century a very important, 
element in the agricultural population, 
and, as such, demanded special attention. 
These negroes had received, even less 
than the Indians, the merest semblance of 
a civilising education from the colonists, 
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and, as they were by nature far less 
submissive, they were more inclined to 
forsake their masters and revert to the 
manners and customs of their native life 
in the jungle. In 1550 the Spaniards 
had already to suppress dangerous in¬ 
surrections of the negro population. These 
again recurred from time to time, until, 
after a successful insurrection in the year 
1808, the negroes even succeeded in 
founding an independent state §n the 
western half of the island of San Domingo 
in the Republic of Haiti. 

The mixing of races was comparatively 
of less importance in Spanish America. 
In most of the colonies during the first 
years savage marriages with the native 
women were no doubt the rule, so long as 
European women did not go there or 
could not, under the circumstances, be 
imported ; and wherever this continued, 
as was the case in Paraguay, it naturally 
resulted in a greater mixing of the races. 
In Mexico and Peru., as well as also in 


Bogota, the marriages of Spanish conquis¬ 
tadors with women of the native nobility 
were more often made from political con- 


Blending 

of 

the Races 


siderations, and the Spanish 
kings acknowledged this aristo¬ 
cracy by giving it an equal 
standing with the Spanish 


nobility. On the whole, however, the 


Spaniards in the colonies guarded the purity 


of their blood with no less care than in the 


mother country, and the creoles to this day 
regard it as the highest distinction to be the 
descendants of grandfathers and great¬ 
grandfathers of pure Spanish blood. ' Al¬ 
though the colonists of European descent, 
on the one hand, felt themselves the living 
antithesis of the native races, yet, owing 
to changed conditions of life, an altered 
climate, and different social circumstances, 


in course of time an indistinctly recog¬ 
nised but later on fully appreciated varia¬ 
tion on the Spanish type was developed, 
the pure-bred Spaniards remaining in the 
colonies only temporarily as merchants, 
soldiers and officials, and never losing the 
feeling of being aliens. 

On his accession Charles V. found the 


native question at its height, and for a time 
he let it run its course. The bitter paper 
war between Las Casas and Sepulveda about 
the admissibility of native slavery belongs 
to the first years of his reign, as well as 
the unsuccessful attempt at colonisation 
by the Dominican who had been elected 
patron of the Indians The institution 
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of a special advocate for the natives also government, therefore, confined itself to 
became general, and in every colony a freeing the system of the encomiendas 
spiritual chief pastor was then charged with more and more from all the imperfections 
the protection of the natives. The laws, also, which adhered to it, and to watching more 
for the treatment of the Indians were per- and more carefully over its conscientious 
manently altered and developed in a more execution. The principle of promoting the 
decided recognition of their interests, until social advancement of the Indians by a 
the Edict of Granada, of November 17th, closer union with the Spaniards, and of 
1526, included in six paragraphs all Jhc granting to the conquistadors and their 
regulations bearing upon their treatment, descendants, as 0 reward and recognition, 
The edict still distinguished between the supervision of Indian wards, was 
two classes of Indians, friendly and savage, adhered to. All the Indians were, however, 
and permitted the enslavement of the by no means divided into encomiendas. 
latter, while special officials were charged From the beginning the Crown had re- 
with the decision of each individual case, tained certain portions both of the land 
From that time this law became the and of the population of every province 
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From the: pointing by H. P. Briggs in thr Notional Gallery 

standard for the treatment of the natives, and district, which were destined for the 
not only in all the colonies, but also in service of the Crown and not for the use of 
all the agreements concerning discoveries, the individual colonist. Beyond this, the 
It was nevertheless followed, in rather more the misuse of the encomiendas was 
rapid succession, by further regulations in attacked, the greater grew the difficulty of 
favour of the Indians. In 1530 Indian extending the system, so that finally only 
slavery was definitely abolished, after those Indians who were in the immediate 
many disputes both for and against it. neighbourhood of the places founded at 
In the same way the government made the time of the conquest remained under 
several attempts to abolish the enco- the protection of the colonists. The vast 
miendas, but this regulation was never territories which had not been so densely 
carried through, for two reasons : first, populated by Europeans remained, as 
because it threatened to be prejudicial to before, the free land of the Indians, whose 
the material advantage of the colonist; and, conversion and civilisation were almost ex- 
second, because it hindered the advance- clusively transferred to the religioussocieties 
ment of the civilisation of the Indian. The and to the missionaries sent out by them. 
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MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN BOLIVIA: A JESUIT SETTLEMENT AT SAN JOSE 
The warlike Guaranis for long resisted the religion and customs of their Spanish invaders, and towards the middle of the sixteenth century Jesuit missionaries were sent to Paraguay 
In aid of the first Christian preachers. So successful were their efforts that in a few years the entire control of the province, civil and religious, was handed over to them. They 
fonnded a number of villages, at each of which a settlement in charge of two priests was erected. The above picture shows such an edifice, with a portion of an Indian village. 




THE JESUITS IN SOUTH AMERICA 

AND THE CIVILISING OF THE NATIVE RACES 

T^IE merits of the Spanish clergy on secular and clerical chronicles, prove that 
Spanish territory can hardly be rated too their activity extended in the same measure 
highly. The mysticism of the Renaissance into territories other than those in which 
united with the enthusiasm for the natural they were more especially active. They 
conditions of human society which* had have raised for themselves an immortal 
arisen from Romanticism in casting upon monument, more especially in the history 
the Spanish missionaries the reproach that . of these latter parts. After 

they, with blind fanaticism, had annihilated ls * lonaries the whole of the new conti- 
the last remnants of sacred antiquity in civilisation* ° n °nt had been superficially 
the New World and had brought to the explored during the period of 

people of America only spiritual servitude the conquest, Spanish colonial activity was, 
instead of spiritual salvation. towards the close of the sixteenth century, 

It had been purely an act of necessity concentrated on those regions whose agri- 
for the missionaries and clergy in the cultural development promised immediate 
provinces, where they were confronted advantages from a European point of view, 
by a well-developed system of religion But wide tracts of land., where it was 
and an influential hierarchy, to interfere assumed that, owing either to climatic, 
radically and energetically with the in- political, or trade reasons, no remunerative 
human customs which they frequently cultivation was possible, remained almost 
found to exist among the natives ; as, for entirely untouched. The greater part of 
example, in Mexico. It can certainly not the South American continent to the east 
be disputed that in so doing they" had of the Cordilleras and to the north of the 
The Vandalism occasiona ^Y destroyed ob- mouth of the rivei^La Plata belonged to 
of the Spanish j ec * s °* ^ iea ^ lcn adoration, this rejected territory. In this vast dis- 
Missionaries destruction has been trict, through which the mighty Amazon, 

deplored by modern ethno- with us tributaries, the Paraguay and other 
graphical science. On the other hand, it tributaries of the river La Plata, flowed, 
was just these clergy, and in many pro- the work of cultivation and of introducing 
vinces only they, who considered it worth and maintaining European standards of 
their while to investigate, collect, and civilisation were almost exclusively the 
record the language, customs, and tradi- work of missionaries, 
tions of the natives, so that modern science At first it was chiefly the Franciscans 
is indebted to them for the most copious and Augustinians who, from the monasteries 
and valuable material for philological and and colleges of the Peruvian highlands, 
ethnological research. No doubt, few of undertook the conversion of the Indians 
them were fully conscious of the services living farther down stream and along the 
they were rendering to latter-day research, rivers flowing from the Cordilleras towards 
as they were more engrossed by their the east. These spiritual fathers, with 
immediate aim, the civilisation and con- c . incomparable self-sacrifice and 
version of the Indians. *? g a|| self - forgetfulness, wandered 

Wherever the temporal and spiritual Ift * u “ enc among the savage natives, 
governments were in line in their treat- often only gaining, after 

ment of the natives, one naturally hears months and years of activity, the means 
less of the successful activity "of the for the closer understanding which laid the 
monks ; although the fact of the appear- foundation for their material and religious 
ance of the Dominicans and of Las Casas, labour of civilisation. Recognising that 
besides the existence of numerous isolated the wandering life of the Indians was 
notes in the official records and in the extremely fatal to all enduring spiritual 
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influence, and that to gather them together 
in fixed settlements was an essential 
condition of their progress in civilisation, 
the missionaries invariably aimed, first 
of all, at finding and pointing out to the 
Indian tribes whose conversion was in 
contemplation likely dwelling-places which 
would suit not only their propensities, 
bGt also the requirements of 
Villages . civilisation. In doing this 
C ose against ^ intentionally avoided 
Europeans the p rox i mit y G f European 

settlements, in spite of the laws which 
prohibited to Europeans in general a pro¬ 
longed sojourn in the Indian villages. 

Moreover, in quite early times they 
covered the upper and middle valleys of 
the tributaries of the Maranon, and during 
the seventeenth century the valleys of this 
river also, as well as of other great rivers 
of South America, with a network of 
Indian villages and hamlets. The greater 
number of these fell into ruin in course 
of time, owing either to the retrogression 
of the native population, which became 
evident there also, or to the persecution 
which was afterwards stirred up against 
the activity of the spiritual fathers. But 
they had laid the actual foundation for 
the advance of European civilisation 
throughout the entire territory. 

The sphere and the character of the 
missions to the Indians of South America 
became most familiar through the Jesuits, 
who, in the second lnElf of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries, extended their missionary 
activity, which had been inaugurated by 
the devout Francis XaVier in tlie east, to 
the,New World in the west. One must not, 
however, overlook the fact that the pecu¬ 
liar constitution of the so-called " reduc¬ 
tions ” and “ missions ” was neither 
invented by the Jesuits nor ever exclusively 
maintained by them. Its conception has 
been more especially attributed to their 
order because the Jesuit missions of Brazil 
T . j an d Paraguay have influenced 
Active in the political history of the South 


Paraguay 


American continent as no other 


order has done. The Jesuits, 
in concurrence with other religious as¬ 
sociations, early began their activity 
as missionaries, if anything, in a greater 
degree perhaps in the Portuguese than 
in the Spanish territory. But they only 
assumed an exceptional position when, in 
the year 1608, a special district in Par¬ 
aguay was assigned to them, free from all 


civil authority, where they were able to 
carry out the attempts at the civilisation 
and conversion of the Indians on a larger 
scale. There was no special motive at¬ 
tached to the fact thatvthe government, 
irj so doing, endowed them with an 
unusual amount of independence. 

The Bull of Alexander VI. with refer¬ 
ence to the line of demarcation had in 
principle established the boundaries of 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonial 
sphere, but its general and indefinite 
wording was quite inadequate for a really 
political demarcation. Both governments 
soon recognised this when the mouth of 
the giver La Plata was discovered simul¬ 
taneously by rival explorers. Several 
attempts at a diplomatic understanding 
were made in consequence of this, but, in 
point of fact, both Powers still attached 
far too little importance to the unex¬ 
plored and unpromising territory whose 
possibilities seemed doubtful. 

With time these circumstances assumed 
real importance, chiefly through the dis¬ 
similar colonial policy pursued by the 
two Powers in these border districts. 
Asuncion, on the Paraguay, was the chief 
of all the Spanish colonies, where 
. °^ ug ' I ® #e from the beginning the relations 
America between the natives and the 
colonists had been especially 
friendly, and where the best spirit of 
Spanish legislation for the Indians found 
expression regardless of outward circum¬ 
stances. Bonds of friendship were formed 
between the brave and honest Guarani 
and the confederates of Irala which, during 
the course of centuries, were scarcely ever 
seriously doubted. The covenant with 
this mighty and widely dispersed Tupi 
tribe soon brought out the underlying con¬ 
trast between the Spanish colonists and 
their eastern neighbours, the Portuguese. 

The powers of little Portugal were so 
entirely engrossed by East Indian politics 
that the Brazilian colonial territory was, 
scarcely ten years after its discovery by 
Cabral, given over entirely to private 
enterprise. In this way a number of small 
settlements were founded iji the Bahia 
de Todos os Santos, at Cape St. Vincent, 
and on the island of St. Caterina in the 
bay of Rio de Janeiro. These were at 
first regarded as Portuguese colonies, 
but, besides the few actual Portuguese and 
Portuguese Jews in the colony, there were 
a number of questionable characters, the 
subjects of every realm, who carried on 
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trade of a very doubtful merit, and 
whose products were sent, not only to 
Lisbon, but also, if they succeeded in 
evading the customs, to French, English, 
and even Hanseatic harbours. 

While the foreign merchants dealt 
principally in brazil-wood, sugar, and 
similar colonial products, the Portuguese 
chiefly carried on a brisk trade in Indian 
slaves, whom they did not take so much 
to Lisbon as to the colonial harbours. 


irrespective of whether these natives 
belonged to Portuguese or to Spanish 
territory. As was the case everywhere 
else, the consequence of the slave-hunts 
was that the natives retired farther and 
farther from the coast. The slave-hunters, 
however, followed their prey into the 
interior by the most accessible paths— 
that is, by the waterways ; and thus 
they soon also came in conflict with the 
Guarani, and through them, indirectly, 
with the Spanish colonists. 

In order to put an end to these lawless 
conditions, and to draw greater advan¬ 
tages from this colonial possession, the 
Portuguese Government decided on a 


Portugal’s New 
System of 
Administration 


change in its colonial system. 
In the year 1531. a great part 
of Brazil was divided into 
so-called “ capitanrics "— 


vast tracts of land for which the rights of 


feudal lords, as in the Old World, were 


granted to the owners in return for an 
insignificant royalty payable to the Crown. 
This colonial system was also tried by 
the English in a part of Northern America. 

The thirty-five capitanries which arose 
under this system had this advantage— 
that they brought about actual attempts 
at settlements in many places, and in this 
way the first sugar plantations, with 
their refineries, and the first farms were 
established. On the whole, however, the 
system did not work satisfactorily. Many 
of the capitanries were relinquished by 
the owners ; others dragged on a weary 
existence. Above all, the illegalities in 
the trade with foreign countries and the 
sorties of the slave-hunters still con¬ 


tinued, even when a central authority 
had been established for the separate 
districts, and a vice-regent had been sent 
over to occupy the residence at Bahia. 

The attempt at colonisation by the 
French Protestants, under Villegaignon, 
proves how little real authority the 
Portuguese had over their Brazilian pos¬ 
session. The French expedition was the 


result of the trade which had for a con¬ 
siderable time been carried on illegally, 
yet unhindered, between Dieppe and the 
coast of Brazil. Those lovers of adventure 


who were anxious to emigrate imagined 
they could easily found a new home 


there, and annex a valuable portion of 
colonial territory for their mother country 
Underhand w ^ Km * difficulty. As a matter 
Method“f oOf/'t they were in possession 
the French ? f the bay of R lu de Janeiro 
tor almost five years. If 
internal disputes and altered political 
conditions at home had not come for¬ 


tuitously to the aid of the Portuguese, a 
long time might have elapsed before the 
future capital of Brazil had once more 
become Portuguese property. 

The French, retiring more and more 
towards the north, repeatedly attempted to 
gain a footing on Brazilian soil, and for 
this purpose made most clever use of the 
policy which they had so successfully 
carried through on a larger scale in their 
settlements on the St. Lawrence. They 
allied themselves with the natives, not only 
to gain peace with them, but also that they 
might incite them against their colonial 
rivals. This policy was easy in Brazil, 
because, in the eyes of the Portuguese, the 
native continued to be a commodity to be 
employed to the best advantage. 

The union of Portugal with Spain in 
thc year 1580 was not to be without in¬ 
fluence on colonial legislation, although 
the government of Portugal and its 
colonies remained entirely separate, in 
spile of the conquest by Philip II. Many 
laws were formulated which in principle 
tended towards the personal liberty of thc 
Indians. They were, nevertheless, almost 
entirely without influence on the actual 
circumstances, for the colonists always 


managed so that their property in Indian 
slaves should remain judicially unassailed. 
The conditions for the native were im¬ 
proved only farther towards the interior, 
where even to this day the 

I"* 2 . 1 a *.. .. views held are very diver- 
Mission Fie d g ent /pj ie j esil its, of whom 

of smm. 1 the first came to Brazil in 


15.49, found an extended field of labour 
there. That they were at first less harassed 
by the slave-hunteis in the northern 
provinces may be due to the fact that 
the latter were principally kept in the 
south owing to long-standing custom, as 
well as from the insecurity of the political 
boundaries and other circumstances. There 
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the prospect was in every instance formed 
by a chapel standing on the border of the 
common. The simple huts of the Indians 
were situated along these streets, and 
all the buildings were erected by the 
community and remained its property. 
The inhabitants had only the use of the 
dwellings, and of the small gardens situated 
Q . . . near them they partly had 

Jesuit ISI * ^ P ersona lP ossess i° n - The garden 
m * was the only thing which 
«Settlements the family supe rvised them¬ 
selves, and, it is said, generally very 
badly. The extensive maize and cotton 
fields adjoining the common, and the 
considerable herds of oxen and sheep, 
which constituted the chief wealth of the 


reduction, were cultivated and managed 
according to the directions of the mis¬ 
sionaries for the benefit of the community. 

The entire produce found its way into the 
granaries, whence it was then distributed 
by the padres to each individual house¬ 
hold. In the same way the regulation of 
the work depended upon them, each in¬ 
habitant being pledged to do some, accord¬ 
ing to his trade and capacity. With 
such labourers it was but a trifling matter 
for the missionaries to provide for the 
necessary requirements of shelter, cloth¬ 
ing and sustenance ; they also introduced 
many cultured arts, such as carving, 
watchmaking and even printing. It is 
no doubt due to the steady method of 
their instruction, as well as to an actual 
mental deficiency, that the Indian, in all 
his training, never succeeded in getting 
beyond imitation, and never made any 
inventions or progress, in spite of the 
discipline of civilisation which had in¬ 
fluenced him for more than a hundred years. 

The Jesuits defended themselves against 
the attacks of those who reproached them 
for having intentionally crushed the human 
liberty of their charges with the assertion 
that it had been impossible to force the 
Indian from his condition of perpetual child- 


The authority of the missionaries was> 
it is true, directly as well as indirectly 
almost unlimited. There were in each 
reduction only two Europeans, both 
regular priests, of whom one, the actual 
leader, supervised the v spiritual, while 
the other managed the material concerns 
of the settlement. They were assisted by 
a kind of municipality founded upon the 
model of the Spanish colonial towns, which, 
though it depended upon the election of 
the community, was always absolutely 
subservient to the missionaries. 


The fact that there was hardly a temporal 
judicial authority proves how entirely the 
Jesuits had their charges under control. 
The inhabitants were governed almost ex¬ 
clusively by the power of the confessional, 
and the Jesuits have themselves shown 
that actual sins came to their knowledge 
but very rarely through the confessional. 
The Jesuits also naturally represented 
their communities abroad, for they had 
made them, as far as possible, independent 
of the outer world, both politically and 
economically. An outsider rarely found 
his way to the missions; and the twofold 


Prosperity 
a Source 
of Danger 


reason why the stranger be¬ 
came exclusively the guest of 
the padres was first in order to 
prevent his closer acquaintance 


with the natives, and secondly to preserve 


the latter from unfavourable outside in¬ 


fluences. One of the missionaries left 


the settlement at long intervals, accom¬ 
panied by one of the most reliable of the 
natives, for the purpose of exchanging, in 
the Spanish settlements, the surplus of 
their productions, consisting principally 
of cotton and hides, for anything which 
the reductions did not themselves pro¬ 
duce ; but even then contact with the 
European was avoided as much as possible. 

The reductions increased rapidly in 
Paraguay and soon possessed a large popu¬ 
lation, and this circumstance in itself 
threatened to become fatal. All the settle- 


TK ry . ishness, and that a greater 

Missionaries have injured the 

individual and the general 
good. There may be much truth in this ; 
at any rate, it is certain that the natives 
were actually contented under the guidance 
of the missionaries, and that they not only 
rendered them almost unconditional obedi¬ 
ence, but also took serious pains to retain 
their spiritual rulers when the govern¬ 
ment thought it advisable to recall them. 


ments were unprotected, and the mission¬ 
aries themselves considered it a decided 
advantage to calm the warlike tendencies 
of the Guaranis, who had once been 
celebrated for their daring bravery; be¬ 
sides this, a law which was generally valid 
forbade the arming of the Indians. Thus 
the Portuguese slave-robbers, who in the 
seventeenth century already had at their 
disposal a well-organised and well-armed 
force, experienced no difficulty when the 
idea occurred to them, in the year 1637, 
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of taking their Indian slaves from the 
missions instead of having to track them 
laboriously in the jungle. This develop¬ 
ment was indeed an eventful one for the 
Jesuits. Forthwith, in consideration of* 
the prevailing circumstances, they secured 
for their native charges the suspension of 
the law against the carrying of firearms, 
and thereafter the friars brought up the 
natives to be good and thorough soldiers.** 

They not only easily repelled the attacks 
of other savage natives, but also beat the 
Paulists—so the Portuguese slave-hunters 
were called, after their native place, the 
Province San Paulo—so completely that 
they were forced to transfer the field of 
their activity farther into the northern 
continent. They also proved themselves 
extremely trustworthy and well-drilled 
fighting material whenever, through risings 
in the interior or hostilities on the 
borders, the Spanish settlements were 
threatened by other Europeans. 

The Jesuits thus carried on the work of 
the conversion of the natives for more 
than a century without interruption, with 
the exception of the dissensions with the 
spiritual and temporal authorities of the 
_ neighbouring districts. In the 

Separation mcantime the tendency of the 

£25 spirit of the age in theOld World 

' mm ~ j iac i become more and more 
opposed to their order, and this attitude 
of things finally affected their settlements 
in the remote jungle also. The first im¬ 
pulse, it is true, arose from purely political 
motives. With the continuous opening 
up and development of the South Ameri¬ 
can continent, Spain and Portugal at 
length in the same way felt the necessity 
for a more distinct demarcation of their 
colonial possessions. The personal union 
of the two kingdoms which had been 
established by Philip II. was again an¬ 
nulled by the Portuguese protest of 1640, 
and in 1668, after long-standing animosi¬ 
ties, Spain was forced to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the house of Braganza in 
Portugal and her colonies. Soon after¬ 
wards the Spanish Crown passed to the 
Bourbon dynasty. When Ferdinand VI. 
began from within to reorganise the state, 
which had been ruined by long mismanage¬ 
ment and by the prolonged war of suc¬ 
cession, a newer, freer, ind clearer impulse 
was also given to colonial progress. 

The desire for the regulation of the 
Brazilian boundary was one of the issues. 
The Portuguese had repeatedly laid claim 


to the left shore of the mouth of the La 
Plata. They had founded a town, Colonia. 
opposite to Buenos Ayres, and had often 
attempted to extend their settlements in 
this region ; and this became an especial 
thorn in the flesh to the government at 
Madrid, because these settlements were 
exclusively for the purpose of illegally 
R breaking through the bounds by 

which Spain sought to secure 
her t«ade with the colonists. 
As Portugal, however, pos¬ 
sessed only a slight interest in these 
advanced coast towns, she readily agreed 
that Spain should exchange considerable 
plains of land in the interior, part of which 
formed the left bank of the Uruguay—on 
which w'ere seven of the missions carried 
on by the Jesuits—for the left bank of the 
mouth of the La Plata. 

The agreement provided that the natives 
should quit the territory under the guid¬ 
ance of their spiritual leaders, and should 
travel farther into the Spanish territory. 
When, however, the boundary commis¬ 
sioners at length began to carry out the 
agreement on this spot, they were not 
only met by the Jesuits with urgent 
remonstrances, but the natives by force 
of arms offered a resistance which was at 
first successful. The Jesuits soon again 
submitted to the order for obedience which 
had proceeded from Spain, and with the 
same spirit brought their influence to bear 
upon the natives. These could not, how¬ 
ever, readily make up their minds to give 
up the loved home for whose defence they 
had taken up arms, and though it did not 
actually result in a serious battle, yet it 
required the approach of a considerable 
force, which had been collected by Spain 
ancU Portugal together, to convince them 
of the fruitlessness of their attempt. 

The incident was in itself so simple ana 
harmless that it scarcely offered a ground 
for complaint against the Jesuits; but in 
the hands of the all-powerful Portuguese 
_ .... minister, the Marquess de 

Pombal e pombal, who then already 
Fierce Enemy of soughtanoccas i onto attack 

# mm ,# the influential Jesuit order, 

it assumed the guise of a heavy accusation. 
It was not difficult, by means of torture, 
to force from two captive Indians belonging 
to the mission the confession that the 
Jesuits had urged and goaded them on to 
armed resistance against the order of the 
allied monarchs. Then a baptised Gua¬ 
rani, whose name was Nicholas, gathered 
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together th6 remaining Indians, who per- Those who succeeded to their inheritance 
manently disobeyed the order to leave, in a few years again alienated the Indians 
and formed them into a band of homeless from all the progress in civilisation which 
outlaws. With theSe he continued the they had made under the Jesuits, and by 
war of robbery and plunder against the 4 a wrong treatment turned them once more 
European settlements on both sides of the into wandering savage tribes. And thus 
frontier. This gave rise to the fable of they have remained wherever the bare 
that independent kingdom which yielded jealousy of the more highly civilised 
Th J obedience to no temporal power, European presumes to see in the Indian, 
Fallen o * 1 * which the Jesuits, with the help who, mentally, has not yet grown out of 
Evil^Da* 1 * °* ^ ie na ** v * s > were supposed the fetters of centuries of ancient pre- 

vt ay* k ave str j ven establish judices, a creature of an inferior order, 
in the interior of South America. This The expulsion of the Jesuits is the last 
accusation was of great importance in important phase in the native policy of 
connection with the expulsion of the latinised South America. From that time 
Jesuits from Portugal, so much desired the care of the Indians in the sphere of 
and finally accomplished by Pombal. missions was transferred to temporal 
It is also possible that it may have had authorities. While in the other provinces 
some influence upon the deliberations of they had been gradually learning actually 
Charles III. and his Ministers when it to carry into effect the well-intentioned 
became a question of taking a stand against aims of the native legislation, these first - 
the Society of Jesus in the conflict which mentioned provinces had once more to go 
was waged throughout the whole world, through the entire range of experience 
Unquestionably, neither Pombal nor anjf with regard to the treatment of the natives, 
other far-seeing and intelligent statesman and their natural development, which had 
seriously believed in such an accusation; taught the others tolerance. With regard 
it was, at the most, brought up as an to the position of the Indians, scarcely any 
expedient in the agitation in order to con- T . . confirmed grounds of complaint 

ceal the purely worldly and political Backward*?* ex * stec ^ * n £ ene ral during the 
motives which determined the expulsion * c ** last twenty years of Spanish 
of the Jesuits from Portugal and Spain. eve opmen co i on i a j ru j c# Where there 
Moreover, the Jesuits have not left remained dependence and a certain lack of 
the slightest proof that the accusations enterprise, this was rather the result of a 
brought against their missionary activity, natural propensity inculcated by the 
where only their own personal interests generations that had previously followed 
were in question, were well merited. Both old customs than the effect of a perverted 
in Brazil and Paraguay they submitted application of the law. 
with dumb resignation to the order which The greater proportion of the Indians do 
recalled them suddenly and without any not, even in the present day, completely 
preparation from the field of action where understand the European’s hypothesis of a 
they had successfully laboured for a hundred progressive civilisation, or his attitude and 
years. Eveif the unworthy and revengeful mental outlook, even though for two genera- 
manner in which the order was carriea out tions past this development in progress has 
by the officials appointed for this purpose been maintained by free citizens of free re¬ 
did not in a single instance force them from publics with every imaginable guarantee of 
their purely passive role of endurance. In personal liberty. These are, however, con- 
obedience to the order they vanished from ditions which have unavoidably manifested 
How Hist P* aces w here either the themselves, and will continue to do so as 

ha* W J«*tifiea the we ^ are °f their charges was a necessity of nature, wherever two nations, 
Missionaries threatened or where they holding entirely different theories concern- 
foresaw that want and ing civilisation, and having such marked 
death would be inevitable for themselves, differences in the degree of culture, come 
History has justified them in one respect, into conflict. It is possible that certain 
No matter how one may judge of their specially gifted individuals might be able 
system with regard to the treatment of the to raise themselves at length to a complete 
natives, they at any rate perfectly under- equality of culture, but the large proportion 
stood how to take care of their individual of less highly civilised people will always 
well-being, and to teach' them to become remain, both mentally and physically, de-* 
absolutely submissive and useful subjects, pendent upon the more advanced race. 
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the national work of the by no means it neither knew how to remedy the evil 
large population, and created serious nor recognised the fact that, owing to the 
competition between the life of hazardous entirely altered conditions created by 
colonial profits and the slow but certain the production of ores in the New World, 
and advancing field of labour in both gold and silver had dropped in their 
agriculture and handicraft at home, exchange value to the trade level for wares, 
Although the agricultural development the price of which no human laws can 
was successfully carried on upon the fix. Trade with the colonies during the 
foundations laid by the Catholic earlier years was burdened by no customs 

* ru ^ ers » yet the mother country duties, but as commercial intercourse 

New*World cou ^ n °t> under such difficult increased, export and import duties were 
or a conditions, carry on the exclu- introduced, such as had been imposed 
sive maintenance of the colonial territory, between the several Spanish territories, 
which rapidly increased from century to As precious ores were not wares, they were 
century. From the time of the proclama- not affected ; but the state, by levying 
tionof the law in question, the exclusion a royalty on the profits from their sale, 
of strangers had already been disregarded secured a share for itself, 
in favour of those who knew how to take It was of the utmost importance, more 
care of the interests of the state and of the especially at first, that the government 
colonies while seeking their own gain. should revive the trade with the colonies. 

That Charles V., in opening up the Nev\ For this purpose it readily granted, 
World to all his subjects, acted from the through the Casa de Contratacion, the 
standpoint that the solution of the agri- necessary passes to every ship which pro- 
cultural problems which had been imposed posed sailing across the ocean, and sold 
upon the colonies by the government lay such charts as could be supplied. It 
in gaining new forces is more especially also established its own court of pilots as 
evidenced by the fact that he called upon a school for helmsmen and as a centre 
all the most powerful agricultural factors T for examination. The rigour 

of his most distant Spanish dominions to er * w ° of the law was at first often 

co-operate in the colonial enterprises. the* Custom* suspended, and incidentally 
From Germany he summoned the Hanses e * ma the num ber of ports of de- 
and the Augsburgers, and from Italy, more parture was considerably increased, the 
especially, the great merchants. Canary Islands securing exemption from 

The laws of the country concerning the the enforced call at Seville. Forced regis- 
trade with the colonies were, of course, tration, also, was not strictly maintained, 
also binding upon these. They, too, were It was a well-known fact that the return- 
obliged first to enter Seville with their ing vessels often secretly deposited a con- 
ships and wares, pay the entrance duty, siderable portion of their costly freight on 
and also submit to the compulsory the shores of the Portuguese Azores, in 
registration which was supervised by order to escape the customs, and Philip II., 
the Casa de Contratacion, according to during the first years of his reign, in- 
which no person or trade commodity structed his councillors not to interpose 
was permitted to enter the colony with- the full severity ol the law against this 
out satisfying the legal demands. Like practice, in so far, ac all events, as his 
the Spaniards, they were also bound to own subjects were concerned, 
return to Seville and again go through Naturally these restrictive regulations 
Spain's Trade same formalities All were particularly burdensome to the 
Relations with cos *ty articles from the colonies. By preventing free competition, 
Her Colonies c °l 0I1 i es > more especially they, in combination with the superabund- 
ores, also came under this ance of gold and silver, caused the prices 
prohibition, which forbade such articles between the colonies and the mother 
being taken out of Spain. As Spain, country, at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
with its colonies as well as through them, tury, to be in the ratio of three to one, and 
consumed considerably more trade com- even as five to one. The agitation for the 
modities than it was able to supply to removal of the trade restrictions was at that 
foreign countries, this regulation could not time enormously powerful there. But it was 
be enforced permanently, as in time be- the absolute impossibility of preventing in 
came evident to the government, engrossed any way the misuse of measures intended 
as it was in mercantile questions. However, to procure alleviation in a distant land, and 
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over an endless extent of thinly populated 
coast, that caused the government to 
adhere with even greater severity to the 
system of enforced registration. 

Before any harbour for imports in the 
New World, besides San Domingo, could 
become of importance for trade purposes, 
political circumstances in the mother 
country led to a fresh organisation of her 
commercial intercourse with the colonics. 
These proved of extraordinary service to 
the system of control pursued by the 
government, without tending to 'make 
the disadvantages connected with it per¬ 
ceptible to the colonists. The results 
which the Spaniards and Portuguese 
achieved with the aid of their trans-Atlantic 
maritime power were not without reaction 
on the remaining European Powers. 
French and English sailors, often guided 
during their first voyages by Italian 
pilots, soon also ventured to cross the 
ocean ; their discoveries in North America 
are dealt with elsewhere. 

So long as Spain remained at peace with 
the rest of the world, and its colonies 
yielded only moderate compensation in 
f return for the disbursement 
The Days of madc> thfe intermeddling of 
Buccaneering {orci p owers in the colonial 
Expeditions . ° , 

sphere remained compara¬ 
tively unimportant. When, however, under 
Charles V., the plans for the government 
of the world by Spain became more and 
more sharply defined, violent antagonism 
arose, at first against France under Philip 
II., and also against England. This gave 
rise to open enmity, which led to repeated 
wars in Europe, daring privateering voyages 
on the ocean, and finally, also, to those 
buccaneering expeditions and attacks on 
the other side of the ocean from which the 
colonial ports had long to suffer, until at 
length the foreign Powers succeeded in 
securing portions of the ancient Spanish 
colonial possessions. 

When this enmity first became apparent 
through the capture of single aiid unarmed 
ships sailing between Spain and the 
colonies, Charles V. issued the decree, in 
the year 1526, that in times of war the 
ships should no longer set sail and return 
singly, but should, under the leadership of 
competent captains, be combined into 
fleets capable of resistance. This was the 
origin of the celebrated “ plate-fleets ” and 
galleons, which for two centuries carried 
on the trade exclusively between Spanish 
America and the remainder of the civilised 


world. This measure was at first intro¬ 
duced only with reference to the security 
of trans-oceanic commerce; that it 
rendered the most important services to 
the Crown’s fiscal control was certainly 
soon proved and acknowledged by all the 
interested parties. The diffusion of the 
Spanish race in the New World had not 

Tk n . . reached its termination when 
The Celebrated tfae fleets wfer( , introdllcec p 

“oil i»f 

opmcnl of this institution 
had to he passed through before it received 
its permanent establishment, aftef-which 
it remained approximately as follows. 

The ships which intended sailing to 
the West Indies assembled annually in 
the months of March and September at 
Seville, or, when their draught did not 
allow of it, at San Lucar de Barrameda, or, 
later on, at Cadiz. They had to be at least 
ten in number, otherwise the fleet was not 
permitted to set sail. As a rule, there were 
between thirty. and forty, and in some 
cases a great many more ships. In the 
year 15^, no less than ninety-four vessels 
going from Panama to the South were 
required to transport all that the fleet had 
brought to Portobello. Ships of less than 
a hundred tons were, as a rule, excluded 
from participation in the voyage to the 
Indies, and all, even the heavily freighted 
merchantmen, were obliged to carry at 
least four heavy and sixteen light guns, 
and every man on board carried weapons. 

Two of the largest vessels were selected 
as “ capitana ” and “ almiranta” ; the first, 
carrying all the highest in command of the 
whole fleet, sailed in advance, while the 
admiral’s ship formed the reai-guard with 
the special duty of keeping the fleet 
together. The capitana and almiranta 
were more strongly built than the other 
ships, and, in order to increase their 
powers of action in battle, they were not 
allowed to be freighted to the same extent 
as the merchantmen. Besides these, the 

fleet was at first accompanied 
Guardians py at j east one> and l a ter on 

o pam s by se veral larger ships—the 

mmmm galleons—whose chief duty it 
was to watch over the salety of the fleet. 
They had a tonnage of at least two hundred 
to three hundred, were powerfully equipped, 
and were allowed only light freight. 

They were at the same time intended to 
bring back in safety to Spain the gold and 
silver which were due to the Crown as taxes 
and duty. In times of war the Indian fleets, 
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upon which the entire wealth of Spain 
depended, were not even thus considered 
sufficiently well guarded. A protecting 
fleet, consisting of galleys and galleons, was 
therefore also equipped out of the revenue 
from the additional tax which had been 
levied upon the Indian trade for this 
purpose, and these had to accompany the 
s . , trading fleets on the high 

Great Merchant seasa « d escort the returning 
F|eets ones in the same way. 

Finally, several lighter and 
smaller ships — despatch-vessels, called 
“ avisos ”—were attached to each fleet, 
their duty being to go in advance, so as to 
discover threatening dangers and to pre¬ 
pare the officials on either side for the 
arrival of the fleet. 

The combined fleet sailed from Seville 
to San Domingo, where the official control 
to which they had been submitted at the 
port of sailing was renewed. The ships 
which were to sail via Porto Rico and 
Havana to Vera Cruz formed the so-called 
“ Fleet of New Spain ” ; they then sepa¬ 
rated from those which first sailed through 
the Gulf of Mexico to Cartagena and thence 
to Portobello. The latter, called the 
“ Continental Fleet,” was by far the more 
important of the two, as it carried all the 
merchandise from the whole southern 
continent of America. All direct commer¬ 
cial intercourse with the mother country, 
except through these fleets, was not only 
forbidden to all the provinces, but was 
also so fettered by customs restrictions 
and trade rules that the colonies were at 
the most only permitted to exchange 
certain products of their own soil, but never 
European trade commodities. 

The Continental Fleet, in the first instance, 
supplied Peru and Chili, starting from 
Portobello, but soon after also Tucuman 
and Paraguay, the countries of the modern 
Argentina. The anomaly that the mer¬ 
chandise for the south-east of America had 
to traverse the watershed between the 
T . „ kl Atlantic and Pacific oceans 

KZ’iS'.f i f* hf"? •***■ 

Buenos Ayres P lace of destination arose 
from there being no note¬ 
worthy colony at the mouth of the La 
Plata. Buenos Ayres had, it is true, been 
founded in the year 1535, but it was almost 
immediately dissolved, its final colonisation 
taking place in 1562. It was, however, for 
the time being of no importance, owing to 
its great distance from the centres of 
Spanish colonial government, and its 
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exposed position on a coast which was 
difficult to defend, and also because of its 
immediate proximity to the Portuguese, 
who claimed-the opposite shore of the bay 
as their territory. The Spanish Government 
did not consider it advisable £0 recognise 
the town as a harbour in the trans-oceanic 
trade intercourse. This region was first 
organised in 1617 as a special colonial 
district, and remained for a cons : derablc 
time the seat of an extensive but illegal 
trade with foreign nations before the 
government decided, in conjunction with 
the alteration in the trade with Chili and 
Peru by way of Cape Horn, to include 
Buenos Ayres also among the places to 
be affected by the trade of the fleets. 

Up to that time the principal traffic was 
confined to the route via Portobello. As 
a settlement this town was of no import¬ 
ance, and it remained uninhabited during 
the greater part of the year, owing to its un¬ 
healthy climate. At all events, the greatest 
business transactions and the wildest 
speculations of the whole of South America 
were made there during the forty days 1 
market, or fair, that followed the arrival 
of the fleet. A luxurious life 
of pleasure, incidental to 
easily won gains, reigned for 
a short time in the town, 
which consisted of hastily erected tents and 
huts. When, however, at the conclusion of 
the fair, preparations were made for the 
return, the population of Portobello 
vanished, not to come back again within 
another half or whole year, or even longer 
period, when the same scene was re¬ 
enacted. The regularity of the fleets left 
much to be desired; there never was a lack 
of adventurous vessels, but conditions of the 
weather and political complications often 
prevented the regular carrying out of the 
despatch of the fleets in sailing. More than 
once the fair of Portobello had to be post¬ 
poned or stopped altogether, because the 
expected ships had been wrecked or had 
fallen into'the hands of hostile privateers. 

Thus it happened that though the 
optional sailings of the fleets had at first 
been joyfully welcomed as a sign of pro¬ 
gress, the inconvenience caused by the 
ships arriving far too seldom to meet the 
colonists' requirements became a heavy 
bi\rden, which was felt all the more when 
an extraordinary rise in the price of all 
trade commodities resulted. Nevertheless, 
owing to the ever-increasing insecurity 
on the ocean, the government strictly 


The Perils 
of the Trading 
Vessels 




BUCCANEERS ATTACKING A SPANISH TREASURE SHIP 
To the European settlers in the West Indies the seventeenth century was a period of outlawry. Bands of buccaneers, 
originally smugglers and pirates, mostly recruited from convicts transported^ to the islands from England and France* 
were the terror of the Caribbean Sea. Composed of almost all nationalities, with the exception of Spain, they pursued 
everything Spanish with a deadly hatred. In 1830 their headquarters in San Domingo were destroyed, but m a few 
years the adventurers returned in force and for the next seventy years fattened on European trade and property. 
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enforced the regulations which had been 
drawn up. It might have given way by 
allowing the departure of the fleets from 
Europe to take place at any time, and it 
did, as a matter of fact, make several 
concessions in this respect, but it had such 
a prominent interest in the safe return 
of the entire fleet that it never thought 
p . of the possibility of forgoing it. 

the^Vatch ^ lese ^ ee f s were actually the 
for s % °nly means of communication 
pci between the two worlds, for the 
entire official and private correspondence 
was carried by them ; but a still more 
important point was that only with their 
assistance could all the colonial revenues, 
which were indispensable for the state 
budget, reach the government exchequer. 

All the colonial offices sent their reports 
to the respective ports for the custody 
of the fleets, where the letters and valu¬ 
ables were entrusted to the soundest and 
safest vessels. Three months after their 
arrival at San Domingo, the ships of the 
New Spain and Continental Fleets were 
instructed to reassemble once more at 
Havana. The galleons and the equipped 
convoys filled up the interval with 
occasional pirate expeditions, until they 
had once more to undertake the safe- 
conduct of the united fleets on their return, 
sailing under similar precautionary 
measures through the Bahama Sea into 
the open ocean. This part of the voyage 
was by far the most dangerous. Spain’s 
political enemies, us well as the pirates, 
always turned their attention to catching 
the returning fleet, which, on account of 
its transport of precious metals, was 
called the “ plate,” ic. y silver fleet. Occa¬ 
sionally the enemy succeeded completely 
in this design, but generally only in part. 

The colonies, from the beginning, 
yielded the mother country all kinds 
of products. Besides the logwood which 
was much exported from all parts of 
America, various drugs, and, later on, 
A . , large quantities of sugar and 

Unprofitable hideS ’ f ° rmed freight of the 
Gold Mines returning vessels. The most 
valuable portion of the cargo 
always consisted of gold, silver, pearls and 

! >recious stones. Columbus had already 
ound gold in moderate quantities with 
the natives. As soon as they had be¬ 
come convinced that it was of indigenous 
origin, the settlers began gold mining 
ana washing. The gold mines, in which, 
owing to the primitive manner of work- 
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ing, but comparatively little was achieved 
in spite of a great expenditure of labour, 
were the real places of torture for the 
Indians. At all times and in all places 
the flotsam and jetsam of human society 
have assembled among gold-diggers. In 
the presence of such elements all laws 
for the protection of the natives were 
powerless, because each official risked his 
own life in endeavouring to enforce 
respect for the law from such an assembly. 

But during the whole time of the con- 
quista the actual wealth was not derived 
from gold and silver mines, but through 
barter with the natives. Appreciating 
this fact, the government always willingly 
encouraged mining industry by granting 
an abatement of taxes and sending over 
experienced miners, mostly Germans; 
but, as always, it demanded and collected 
the fifth part of all gold gained by barter 
or on marauding expeditions. 

The mining industry did not become 
remunerative until after the conquest of 
Mexico. The silver-mines of Sultepeque, 
and more especially of Guanajuato, 
yielded such rich ores that they were 


Discovery 
of Potosi's 
Silver Mines 


permanently worked. The 
Spaniards also found treasures 
of fabulous value in possession 
of the natives of Peru; but 


there, as in all other provinces, the store 


of precious metals attainable by barter 
was exhausted comparatively early, and 


the prospects of the gold and silver mines 


were, for the moment, decidedly less 


favourable than in the north, until the 


silver-mines of Potosi were discovered, 
quite by chance, in the year 1545. This 
mining district proved of untold wealth 
for a long period, and it is chiefly due 
to it, in combination with the Mexican 
silver-mines, that the production of 
precious metals in the New World has 
been maintained permanently on a com¬ 
paratively high level. 

The first primitive method of procedure 
made the working of only the richest 
ores remunerative. The discovery of a 
process of amalgamation, however, made 
it possible to gain more extensive profits 
from the rocks of Mexico and Peru. 


A German miner, who, owing to a fire 
which burned out the quicksilver mines of 
Aln^aden, had become penniless, was, 
according to the most recent research, the 
inventor of amalgam. He went into 
partnership with a Spaniard, Bartolom6 de 
Medina, for the realisation of his discovery. 
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However, as the Inquisition permitted intention of the Spanish Government, the 
only the latter, and not his German colonies were to be organised for other 
master, to go over to Mexico, the Spaniard purposes than to serve as fulcrums for 
so entirely assumed the credit of the barter and trade, as had been established 
discovery that not even the name of by the Portuguese in the Indies, then 
the German has become known. undoubtedly provision for labourers had 

The process of extracting silver by means to be made. It was quite evident that 
of quicksilver brought about a complete there were not enough Europeans for this 
revolution in the mining industry of s purpose. On the one hand, 

Mexico. The mine proprietors promised * , the climate enfeebled their 

to freight the ships of the New Spain !!* ***** ° working powers, and, on the 

fleet as high as the masts if they could only other hand, the disproportion 

obtain sufficient quicksilver, and the between the number of the European 
price of it increased enormously. The colonists and the expansion of the colonial 
monopoly of the profits from the pits of possessions was such that to surmount the 
Almaden, which were the largest in the difficulties of colonisation by European 
world, and, next to those of Idria, the forces alone was quite out of the question, 
only ones then worked, had already been Added to this, the conception which the 
acquired previously, and the Spanish Spanish Government had of their duty to 
government now also claimed the mono- the colonies forbade Spain’s deportation 
poly of the trade. It leased the pits to of criminals or doubtful subjects. Colum- 
the Fuggers, who, by an intelligent process bus wished to attempt the discovery of 
of working, under German direction, America with discharged convicts. Portu- 
produced approximately one hundred per gal, in the irregular method of her colonial 
cent, of profit during hall a century, policy, had made some experiments with 
They were obliged to relinquish all the convict settlements in Brazil, but the 
gains to the government, who sold the Spanish laws permitted only the nation’s 
Hu c Profits fl u * c ^ ver m America to the free men to emigrate, and the govern- 
from C the° 1 * m i n e-owners for three and four ment, in single instances only, transported 
Silver Mines ^ mcs as much as the purchase- misdemeanants at the request of special 
money. Thenceforward the colonial groups. Even with their help it 
galleys, which on the return voyage would have been impossible to carry on 
brought the treasures of gold and silver mining, cattle-raising and plantations in 
from America, on the outward voyage the colonies simply for this reason, that 
carried from 150 to 250 tons of quick- many kinds—and more especially the 
silver. From 1563 to 1641—that is to higher kinds—of labour always remained 
say, as long as the Fuggers were the to be done by the Europeans. If, there- 
leaseholders of the'pits of Almaden— fore, the Indian—who, owing to his mdol- 
silver worth £50,000,000 is said to have cnce and his spirit of independence, could 
been gained from 12,658 tons of quicksilver scarcely be induced to do the work volun- 
which they had extracted. The royalty on tarily, according to European standards— 
this alone amounted to over £10,000,000. was to be exempt from all compulsion, 
In the whole export trade that Spain then another supply of labour had to be 
carried on with its colonies there was only imported into the colonies, 
one other article which equalled quick- Las Casas' proposal, that negroes should 
silver in importance, and that was the be used for this purpose in the same 
negro slave. Reference has already been manner in which they were employed on 
made to the fact that access to the colonies c . . , the islands on the coasts of 
had, in accordance with the oldest legisla- d c * for Africa, was favourably re- 
tion, been closed to these slaves, but cheau Labour ceived b y the government, 
that the government was not strict in For fiscal reasons the Crown 

granting exceptions. The negroes did not nominally maintained the prohibition of 
begin to play an important part in the negro importation, but, in consideration 
organisation of the colonies ana in colonial of the payment of certain fees, single 
trade until Las Casas, with his narrow individuals or companies were allowed to 
philanthropic ideas, recommended the supply to the harbours of the colonies a 
importation of negro slaves as a means of fixed number of negroes annually. The 
liberating the Indians from their state of colonial authorities had been called upon 
servitude. If, as was evidently the clear to give a report in respect to their annual 
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requirements. In the beginning 4,000 were 
named, but in the course of the long period 
during which the “ Asiento "—the con¬ 
tract for the monoply of the importation 
of slaves—lasted, the number was at 
various times increased or diminished. 
The colonists, however, always complained 
that the supply of negro slaves for the 

. New World fell far short of 

rm eges the actual demand, and the 
Enjoyed by the tradc in this va l ua ble com- 

ave-e ips rnodity was at all times the 
favourite business of the illegal smuggling 
trade which was carried on by foreign 
shipowners. There is no doubt that this 
matter permanently engrossed the atten¬ 
tion of the government. 

The slave-ships enjoyed certain privi¬ 
leges, inasmuch as they were allowed, by 
the deposit of a security, to sail from the 
coast of Guinea, where they purchased 
their black merchandise from Portuguese 
dealers, straight to America, where a few 
ports were open to them for the landing 
of the negroes. The oldest Asientists 
already enjoyed certain privileges for the 
requirements of their trade, and in the 
return from Spain of their profits in the 
shape of colonial goods; but they re¬ 
mained bound by the obligation to return 
to Seville, as well as to be registered in 
the same manner as all other merchants. 
As control of them was far more difficult 
than of the voyages of the fleets and 
galleys, the Crown’s toleration of the 
Asientists was very soon taken advantage 
of for the general evasion of the oppressive 
colonial trade laws and for extensive 
and growing smuggling. 

Though the slave monopoly was at first 


peace in 1667. Then the merchants of Seville 
temporarily obtained the Asiento for them¬ 
selves. The Guinea Company, in which Louis 
XIV. himself had a share, possessed the 
monopoly of the slave-trade after Spanish 
America, until political >■ circumstances 
necessitated the retirement of France. 

This was not advantageous to Spain, 
however, one of the conditions of the 
Treaty of Utrecht expressly stipulating 
the cession of the Asiento to the English, 
who undoubtedly profited most thoroughly 
by it. The English at the same time 
received a guarantee for the right to 
send annually to the colonies, which were 
closed to the trade of all the other colonies 


under privileged conditions, two vessels 
of modest dimensions freighted with 
European trade commodities, in addition 
to the slave-ships. It has, however, been 
reported that these vessels, while they 
discharged their cargo openly and in sight 
of the harbour officials during the day, 
were again freighted by night from larger 
ships which did not disembark, but rode 
at anchor outside for no apparent reason. 
In this way three and four times the bulk 
of their actual merchandise was 
rTk* *qi landed. These were serious 

Trade VC evils> which finall y induced 
Ferdinand VI. to repurchase 
the Asiento contract from the English, even 
before its legal termination. The reason 
that the government was so long in de¬ 
ciding upon this step was not alone due 
to the fact that it was immediately 
interested in the profits of the English 
association, nor because the English alone 
had succeeded in transporting the pre¬ 
scribed number of slaves to the colonies ; 


in the hands of the Genoese and the 
Germans, it was comparatively little 
abused, and it was only slightly pre¬ 
judicial to the legitimate trade in general; 
yet in time these conditions changed when 
other nations, with less friendly inten¬ 
tions, took the monopoly into their hands. 
w . . - The idea of leasing the sole 

Traffic PPe ri & hts in the traffic of slave 
in Slaves importation to the Portuguese 
was not bad in itself, as the 
Portuguese were in undisputed possession 
of the materia prima of the negroes them¬ 
selves. The Portuguese merchants received 
the Asiento at the time when Portugal was 
bound to Spain by a personal union, and 
they retained it after the revolt of the 
Braganzas until the acknowledgment of 
Portuguese independence by the treaty of 


but it was chiefly owing to the large sums 
which accrued to the state exchequer by 
means of these transactions and played an 
important part in the revenue of the Indies. 

The original tax of eight shillings per 
head, by means of which the first holders 
of the trade monopoly bought the licence, 
was in time raised to from three to four 
pounds. The importation of 3,000 to 4,000 
slaves annually thus became also per¬ 
ceptible in the colonial budget of the 
eighteenth century, when the royalties 
from the gains of precious metals had 
diminished considerably. The question 
has often been discussed as to what amount 
of gold, silver, and other valuables the 
Spanish state and country had derived 
from its trans-Atlantic colonial posses¬ 
sions, but it has never been satisfactorily 
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settled, owing to the utterly incomplete 
reports of the trade of Spain and its 
colonies which have hitlurto been obtain¬ 
able. While it has been asserted that 
the development of Spanish America 
was retarded for a hundred years by the 
colonial policy of Spain, an attempt has 
been made to attach the responsibility 
for Spain’s economic downfall to the 
very abundance of precious metals, by 
the assertion that the gold from the 


into the eighteenth century to make use 
of them in any other way, is a point of 
view which all the colonial Powers of that 
age had in common. Probably Spain’s 
attitude would not have changed to this 
day if the powerful revolutionary agita¬ 
tions which in the New Worhl led to the 
complete severance of the United States 
from England and of very nearly the 
whole of Latin America from Spain, had 
not forced her to a very different polity. 
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THE LOSS OF THE REVENGE : SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE’S LAST FIGHT 
Forming: one of the squadron of queen’s ships despatched to the Azores in 1591 to look out for the homeward-bound 
treasure fleet of Spain, the Revenge, under the command of Sir Richard Grenville, was cut off from the admiral and 
the rest of the squadron by a powerful Spanish fleet. With “ her hundred fighters on deck and her ninety sick below,” 
the little Revenge made a brave fight against the fifty-three ships of Spain, hut was ultimately captured and her 
gallant commander mortally wounded. So impressed was the Spanish admiral by the heroic stand of the English 
that he sent his barge to take Sir Richard Grenville to his own ship, the San Pablo, where he died a few days later. 

From the painting by Sir Oswald Brierley, by permission of tin’ Art Union of London, ii_\ Strand 


New World corrupted and eventually 
ruined Spain. That, however, like the 
previous statements, is an exaggeration. 

If Spain had been a sound economic 
state, there would have been as little 
likelihood of her corruption by the 
superfluity of gold and silver as there was 
of England's being injured by the treasures 
of India. That Spain did not allow her 
colonies a freer and more individual life, but 
regarded them as essentially an asylum for 
the mother country, and refused until iar 


The Spanish colonies fulfilled their 
object until the eighteenth century. 
They provided the mother country with 
such abundant means of gold, which 
was indispensable to her political position 
in the concert of Europe, that it aroused 
the envy of all other countries, and 
tempted them, on the one hand, to embark 
in colonial enterprises themselves, while, 
on the other hand, it made them take 
from the Spaniards as much of their 
colonial treasures as possible. 


s 
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SPAIN’S FIGHT FOR HER EMPIRE 

AGAINST THE RIVAL EUROPEAN POWERS 


17 ROM the position which the Spanish 
* colonies held in relation to the mother 
country it naturally follows that they 
possessed no independent history. Their 
history comprised the change of officials, 
the incidental alterations in their ad¬ 
ministrative organisation, and the regu¬ 
lations for the furtherance of the economic 
interests instituted far more for the 
benefit of Spain than for that of the 
colonics. It was owing to Spain’s depend¬ 
ence on them that they became involved 
in all the political complications of the 
mother country. The history of all that 
the colonies had to suffer, as part of the 
Spanish kingdom, at the hands of Spain’s 
opponents is the nearest approach to a 
general history of the colonial empire 

When Spain came into warlike conflict 
with neighbouring European states, the 
latter did not fail to damage the trade and 
_ . the naval power of their op- 

^pain an p 0ncn ^ cm j ler far-reaching sea- 

Enemies S oast , s ’ b >' means of privateers. 

In the year 1512 ships were 
captured by the French, in the course of 
such attacks, while struggling towards 
the harbour of Seville on their return from 
the colonies. A state of war, at times 
open and at other times latent, prevailed 
continuously against France during the 
reigns of Charles V. and Philip II., and 
it spread the more on the sea because, 
by the opening up of Mexico and Peru, 
the colonial trading vessels had become 
more desirable prey than they had been 
at the beginning of the century. 

The Spanish regents were, however, 
not blind to this fact. The enemies’ 
attacks upon the South American fleets 
helped in no small degree the develop¬ 
ment of that maritime supremacy which 
Spain maintained during the greater 
part of the sixteenth century. This 
ascendancy might perhaps have been more 
firmly established if Charles V. had not 
possessed such convenient sources of help 


in his great European dominions. The 
same thing happened here as with the 
colonial trade, for Spain was unable, 
during the first veais of traffic, to 
satisfy her colonies’ demands, so that she 
granted participation in maritime trade 
c . , to all the allied nations— 
FU„ S 5 Zt, <!»■ Italians Dutch and 
on these. Germans. Owing to the 
abundance of treasure which 
the country drew lrom her colonies, this 
arrangement became permanent, and the 
fatal consequences which in such a state 
of affairs must arise from a detection of 
her allies were not taken into account. 

For the time being, at any rate, the 
Spaniards succeeded by these mean f s in 
making themselves the ruling maritime 
Power. No nation could have dared, before 
1580, to meet the Spanish fleet openly on 
the ocean. Even during the small naval 
war which the privateers, more especially 
the French privateers, carried on with 
the Spaniards the latter were undoubtedly 
at first superior. It was only due to the 
e>.ceptionally unfavourable position in 
which the country, with her colonies, found 
herself when face to face with the enemy 
that the latter, in spite of many losses, 
reaped rich benefit and many advantages 
from the privateering wars. 

The arrangements to safeguard the 
voyages of the trading fleets, and for their 
convoy along the coast provinces by the 
naval ships, soon drove the corsairs 
away from the Andalusian coast and from 
Cape St. Vincent, where they might often 
- . f have become dangerous to the 
Fights’with ^P 5 retu Tr g Seville, 
the Corsairs Were obb 8 ed to t ^ n t s l fer 

their scene of action farther 
off, to regions where the home squadrons 
could not so readily come to the aid of 
the trading fleets. But they were not 
able to remain on the Canary Islands, 4 or 
on the Azores or the Cape Verde Islands, 
which they had chosen as their centre. 
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The Spanish measures of defence finally ocean ; and, moreover, the English sea- 
even forced the enemy to seek for spoil men did not then appear to be conducting 
in the very quarters where the Spaniard active naval warfare against tlie Spaniards, 
obtained his—that is to say, in the They endeavoured, however, to break 
colonies. The pirates did not long remain through the strict embargo laid on the 
in ignorance of the sailing routes appointed Spanish colonies’ direct trade with the 
for the Spanish fleets, because they, Old World, and in so doing they did not 
too, depended on the ocean currents. In scruple to attack the Spanish ships openly. 
p . , t he same way they soon learned Soon afterwards they turned their attention 

rtva eers ^at many of the smaller to those settlements where their opponents 
oMtef 1 ™ Antilles, aiid even great tracts were weak, and where the colonial authori- 
o e uge on j.j le s j lores n f the larger ties had opposed their illegitimate trade, 
islands, had been entirely abandoned by The tactics they generally employed were 
the colonists and were therefore “ no first to plunder a shipload of negro slaves 
man’s land.” Thus the privateers had no of the Portuguese on the coast of Guinea, 
great difficulty in finding harbours of for which they were certain of securing a 
refuge, where they could equip them- market in the colonies, often with the 
selves for their unexpected attacks, connivance of the Spanish authorities. At 
repair the damages incurred, and place the same time, they knew thoroughly how 
the spoils gained in security. to seize any opportunity of striking a blow, 

Only a step remained between the and if it proved favourable they were at no 
capture of the Spanish ships in the trans- loss to know how to provoke the Spaniards 
Atlantic waters and the attack and plunder so that they themselves could always 
of the colonial settlements. The first plead that they had taken up arms only 
stages of open hostility followed during the in self-defence. Richard Hawkins had, in 
third Franco-Spanish War in the ’forties 1530, already laid the foundation for the 
of the sixteenth century. The daring of wealth which in later years enabled his cele- 
the privateers—who, with the secret p . brated son. John Hawkins, 

assistance of the Frencli Government, had Vo**! Vs”o* Drake t° carr y on privateering as 
been extremely well equipped'—was so 0 J„ es °. ra c a slave merchant, with his 
great that they not only plundered and an aw . own flotilla. This mode of 
laid under contribution the small and trading was, during the ’sixties, carried 
isolated colonial coast places, but also on by numerous English ships. If they 
attacked Santa Maria and Cartagena in reached unknown coasts, they exchanged 
1542. In 1555 they seized the capital of wares with the natives. They forcibly 
Cuba, Havana, and occupied it for twenty- extorted permission to trade in the Spanish 
six days. In the face of such conditions settlements if it was not willingly granted, 
all that the government could do was to Hut such measures had seldom to be re¬ 
order the coast towns to be fortified as sorted to, except for the sake of appearance, 
far as possible, and whenever this could not When, however, the Spaniards once 
be done the settlements near the sea-coast gained the upper hand, they naturally 
were to be abandoned and transferred did not deal very leniently with them, as 
farther into the interior. Hawkins and Drake experienced at Vera 

New enemies then arose for the Cruz in 1568. The English did not scruple, 
colonies. Up to that time it had been when opportunity favoured them, to make 
chiefly the French who had done their an actual attack, such as Drake attempted 
utmost to injure the colonial trade and the without complete success on Nombre de 
En land’s set ^ ements of their traditional Dios and Panama in 1572. A few years 
Runture * enerraes ' When Queen Eliza- later, Drake was the first enemy to advance 
with Spain England ascended the through the Straits of Magellan into the 

throne which Philip II. had Pacific Ocean, and to plunder the entirely 
shared with her sister, the rupture between defenceless coast districts of Chili and 
England and Spain increased year by Peru, thus gaining an enormous amount 
year, and developed into open hostility, of spoil. In order that these spoils might 
which became all the greater when < not be exposed to the risk of being seized 
Elizabeth firmly showed her Protestant by the Spaniards, who were on the look- 
tendencies. The English Navy was then out for him on the return voyage, he 
far inferior to the Spanish, and was not brought them safely to London by way of 
in a position to contend with it on the the southern point of Africa. There Queen 
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Elizabeth, on account of his exploits, 
knighted him, in spite of the Spanish pro¬ 
tests. Though the peace between England 
and Spain, which until then had not been 
officially declared, had imposed a certain 
amount of caution upon the English 
“ pirate,” this was done away with when, 
in 1585, both countries were at open war. 

In this same year Drake went to sea 
with twenty-three ships and 2,500 men, 
and, apart from numerous privateer¬ 
ing feats, plundered the towns of San 
Domingo and Cartagena, destroyed San 
Agustin in Florida, and brought back 240 
guns from the conquered ships and from 
the subjugated coast districts, besides 
rich treasures. From that time until the 
death of Oueen Elizabeth scarcely a year 
passed in which more or less richly 
equipped fleets did not set sail, cither to 
plunder the coasts ot Spain or to ravage 
the colonies. It was because the English 
sailors had been thoroughly tried on 
their daring privateer voyages that they 
distinguished themselves in the battle 
against the ‘ invincible” Armada. After 
the halo which until then had surrounded 
„ . r the Spanish Navy had been 

pff * this battle, the 

Supremacy L ' n « 1,sh CiUTH : f °nvard as 
serious rivals for the 
supremacy of the sea. This struggle, which 
began with the victory over the Armada at 
Gravelines, terminated at Trafalgar with 
their complete triumph. The foundation of 
England’s supremacy at sea w as laid by the 
English seamen, who, like Hawkins and 
Drake, began as smugglers and pirates. 

They first convinced the government of 
the importance of the supremacy of the sea 
for the prosperity of England, who from 
her geographical position is dependent 
upon the sea. Then Walter Raleigh, while 
the acknowledged favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, made the English aspirations for 
maritime supremacy acceptable at court. 
Raleigh himself made the first attempts at 
colonisation on American soil, though they 
had no immediate or permanent results. 
The expeditions to Guiana which he under¬ 
took in 1595, 1597 and 1616 were the 
first really serious attempts by foreigners 
on the southern continent, not only to 
become possessed of the coast, but also to 
advance into the interior. 

As in the north, they gave the impulse 
to foreign Powers to establish themselves 
within the Spanish-Portuguese colonial 
sphere. Fresh competitors with Spain had 


appeared in the meanwhile, and these 
proved the more dangerous because their 
position as subjects of the Spanish Crown 
gave them opportunity of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the conditions of colonial 
trade. When the first ships belonging to the 
Netherlands, which at that time had not yet 
revolted, brought their trade commodities 

The Dutch to ^ incr * ca ’ ^ lc colonists rceog- 
U nised the advantage gained, and 

America ™ ade kl '! d of . rcprcsenta- 

tion to the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment, requesting it to concede to the 
Dutch, in the same way as to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Canary Islands, the privilege 
of sailing straight to the colonies from 
Dutch ports, so making the call at Seville 
obligatory for only the return \oyage. 

The Council of the Indies would never 
agree to this, but it often permitted the 
Dutch as well as the German and Italian 
ship-owaiers and merchants to participate 
in the colonial trade, oven after the general 
permit of Charles V. had ceased to exist, and 
the strong seaworthy Dutch hulks were 
often hired in the service of the king for 
the official voyages across the ocean. This 
commercial privilege was seriously endan¬ 
gered when the Protestant provinces 
rebelled against the Spanish yoke ; but 
the attitude which Philip II. assumed in 
connection with this insurrection was of 
advantage to the Dutch. He still desired 
that only his own, though rebellious, sub¬ 
jects should trade with the South American 
provinces, and so he continued to grant a 
share in the Spanish and colonial trade to 
th >se shipowners and merchants of the 
northern provinces who had not been 
directly implicated in the rebellion. 

Thus the Dutch were able, as before, to 
carry on their business openly and under 
the Spanish flag, both at Seville and in the 
colonies, although it was notorious that in 
this way the mcney gained flowed into the 
money chests of the rebels. Not until 1603 
was this anomaly abolished—at any rate, in 
__ ~ . . pait—when the Dutch trade 

5 ?' u ch was burdened with a special 
Enriched tax of 30 per cent, ad valorem, 
emse ves until it, too, was again with¬ 
drawn during the twelve years’ armi¬ 
stice (1609-1621). In spite of this, the 
Dutch, besides carrying on a legal trade, 
soon attempted to enrich themselves from 
the colonies by illegal means. Sometimes 
they captured Spanish ships, while at other 
times, by evading the forced registration, 
they traded directly with America—partly 
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with the Spanish-Portuguese settlements, 
but more frequently with the Indians in 
the then still uncolonised regions. 

The reason why they, like the English, 
turned chiefly towards the coast districts, 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon, 
was probably because they still believed 
the famous legend of El Dorado, who 

_ _ . was looked for between these 

The Elusive riyers . thoughj wit h the 

El^Dorado° P rac ^ ca ^ disposition which is 
characteristic of their race, 
they did not forget to profit by an inferior 
but more certain gain while seeking for trea¬ 
sures. The actual activity of the Dutch as 
colonists in America began only with the 
renewal of the war with Spain. Then, in 
the year 1621, a West India Company was 
formed upon the model of the East India 
Company. However, in the first instance, 
it made it its business to plunder and 
damage the Spanish-Portuguese colonies, 
establishing at the same time a number of 
small settlements on the Oyapok, the Ber- 
bice and the Essequibo, which afterwards 
developed into the colony of Dutch Guiana. 

The West India Company came more 
into prominence through the attacks upon 
Brazil, which was then still subject to the 
king of Spain. It succeeded, in a surprisingly 
short time—during the first thirty years 
of the seventeenth century—in gaining 
a firm footing in Olinda and Recife, 
and gradually the Portuguese were almost 
completely driven from the northern 
provinces of Brazil. By means of a 
clever policy ol religious and international 
tolerance, the company succeeded in 
making the greater part of the old settlers 
accept the new order of tilings uncondi¬ 
tionally, while it retained their services 
for the new community, which soon flour¬ 
ished and experienced no difficulty in 
resisting the Spanish-Portuguese attacks. 

The colony was in its prime during the 
regency of Count Johann Moritz, of 
Nassau (1637-1644), who not only made 
his residence, Moritzstaat, the 
centre for commerce, but also 
a home for serious scientific 
studies, such as had never 
previously been carried on elsewhere on 
American soil. The altered political condi¬ 
tions first had a disturbing influence when 
Portugal, separating from Spain in 1640, 
made a treaty with the Netherlands. The 
West India Company at first maintained 
its claim to its Brazilian conquests, and 
received the support of the States-general. 
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The eagerness for the retention of the dis¬ 
puted possession subsequently subsided, 
so that the Spanish colonial party, which 
had been considerably strengthened since 
1640, succeeded in confining the Dutch 
more and more to the coast, finally even 
conquering the coast also, with the assist¬ 
ance of the Portuguese. The Dutch, in 
the treaty of peace in 1661, also officially 
renounced all their Brazilian pretensions 
for an indemnity. From that time attention 
was once more directed to the so-called 
savage coast of Guiana. The more ancient 
settlements of Bcrbice and Essequibo were 
ceded to England in 1814, but, on the other 
hand, the Netherlands possess up to the 
present day, in Surinam, a remnant of the 
land which had been colonised under the 
auspices of the West India Company. 

The example which the Netherlands had 
set by the foundation of state-aided 
trading companies excited the attention 
of the rest of Europe, more especially on 
account of the great results of their East 
India Company. The French also founded 
a privileged trading company with the 
title of “ The American Islands Company,” 
, almost simultaneously with the 
establishment of the West 
West India lndia Company . To this France 

o omes owes i ier present West India 
colonies—Martinique, Guadeloupe, and her 
smaller dependencies—although her first 
possession was St. Christopher, which now 
belongs to England. Its fortunes were very 
variable before they finally came under the 
direct control of the state. The first com¬ 
pany collapsed as early as 1650, and saved 
itself from complete bankruptcy only by 
disposing of its territorial rights to indi¬ 
vidual proprietors, who for a long time 
exercised an almost unlimited sovereignty, 
as had been the case in the Portuguese and 
North American capitanries. 

Colbert then supported the system of 
privileged companies with great zeal, 
repurchased the West India Islands, and 
handed them over, with other territories, to 
the French West India Company, which 
also became ruined during the first decades 
of the eighteenth century, in consequence 
of political complications. Denmark and 
Sweden also, for a short time, acquired 
their colonial possessions in the Caribbean 
Sea by means of privileged trading com¬ 
panies, and in part endeavoured to retain 
them. Although, with the English, the 
impulse for colonial activity had been the 
result of personal and individual initiative, 




The seventeenth century was a period rich in adventure. English seamen betook themselves to Southern seas on voyages 
of piracy, sometimes returning after amassing huge fortunes, when they escaped death at the hands of the Spaniards. 
Jn the above we see a returned sailor telling a group of merchant-adventurers the story of his capture ana escape* 

From the painting by Edgar Bundy, by the artist's permission 
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it was by the union of their forces into 
privileged trading companies that they 
also first achieved greater results. 

The inevitable consequence of the 
mighty expansion of the Spanish colonial 
kingdom was that the Lesser Antilles, which 
were but sparsely endowed with natural 
treasures, soon became entirely neglected, 
p . though they comprised the 

xpftnsion j anc | Columbus first dis- 

ci ill '* ‘ covered in the New World. In 
1 s the beginning of the sixteenth 
century they had been occasionally visited 
by Spanish slave-hunters. When the latter, 
however, no longer reaped any benefit 
through these expeditions, most of the 
smaller islands remained entirely un¬ 
inhabited, and at the most served as 
hiding-places for the freebooters of all 
nations who lay in wait for the Spanish 
ships. It was no wonder that at a time 
when, through the example of the Dutch, 
the desire for colonial conquests had been 
aroused, these uninhabited islands should 
have been regarded as suitable for the 
purpose. Some Englishmen had, in 1605, 
already taken possession of the completely 
deserted island of Barbados, without 
colonising it at the time. 

When St. Christopher had developed 
into a settlement in 1623, a speculator was 
also found for Barbados, and he induced 
the king to grant him the right of a 
“ capitan ” over the island and its trade. 
During the following years the English, 
French and Dutch took possession of 
almost all the Lesser Antilles. England’s 
colonial possessions attained a further 
expansion in the time of Cromwell. The 
Lord Protector, in the year 1655, attacked 
San Domingo with an important array of 
military forces, and though he was defeated 
there, he was more successful in Jamaica, 
which became the permanent possession 
of the English. Until then Spain had 
regarded all other foreign settlements as a 
usurpation of her sphere of power, and it 
- t was not till 1670, when peace 

ng an a j ia( j b een concluded with Eng- 

tliat she recognised the 
Acquisitions yalidity of England’s colonial 

acquisitions. The same occurred in her 
relations with France during the subse¬ 
quent conclusions of peace. 

In spite of all, this was a period of out¬ 
lawry for the Antilles. The English and 
French had adhered to the unusual 
custom of procuring labourers for the 
settlers by transporting convicts, on con- 
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dition that they should do compulsory 
labour for the colonists for a specified 
number of years. Even though there were 
many among the number who had been 
convicted for political or religious offences, 
there was no lack of men of an infamous 
kind who made the worst possible use of 
their regained liberty. The renowned 
buccaneers and filibusters were recruited 
from their ranks, and, at the time when 
the European trading companies were 
almost completely ruined, and when the 
English also were entirely occupied by 
wars at home, they became pirates and 
were the terror of the Caribbean Sea. 

Thus they once more revived the days of 
Hawkins and Drake by their daring attacks 
upon the Spanish colonial coasts as far as 
the Pacific Ocean. These homeless and 
lawless bands of robbers were composed of 
the subjects of all countries, Spain alone 
finding no place in their company ; and 
while they were not in conflict with other 
nations, they pursued everything that was 
Spanish with the most deadly hatred. 
For this reason the enemies of Spain often 
made use of and protected them, but, for the 
same reason also, the change 
D ew in European politics conse- 

ynas y q Uen j. U p on the accession of 
m pain ^ Bourbons to the throne 
soon put an end to their doings. The fili¬ 
busters then attached themselves to either 
the English or the French, according to 
the preponderance in force of either nation. 
Thus, the best elements among them 
were assimilated by the colonial settle¬ 
ments, while the incorrigible ones gradually 
fell victims to their trade or at last 
received well-merited punishment. 

Spain’s change of dynasty, from. the 
Hapsburgs to the Bourbons, which kindled 
in Europe a universal conflagration of 
more than ten years’ duration, did not 
bring to the colonies any more serious 
shocks. The latter were content to take 
upon themselves unconditionally the con¬ 
sequences of the events in the mother 
country, as they had done previously at 
the union with Portugal, as well as at 
its revolt, which was a proof that they had 
not even then awakened to a life of their 
own. During the first decades the policy 
of the new dynasty was entirely occupied 
with European concerns. 

Not until various occurrences had led to 
the conviction that Spain was in need of 
reorganisation from within, if she was to 
occupy a place in the council of the Powers 
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compatible with her great past, did the 
colonies also assume a higher value in the 
eyes of the government. Although, owing 
to the pressure of circumstances, she became 
nationalised in a surprisingly short time, 
yet much of the French spirit was infused 
into the country which till then had 
been kept in an extraordinary slate of 
isolation. Without the least doubt the 
revolution which the system of colonial 
administration underwent under Ferdi¬ 
nand VI. and Charles III. is essentially 
the direct product of French ideas. The 


But the times when the caravels were 
considered the most suitable vessels fof 
colonial trade were irrevocably past, and 
the enforced registration at Seville meant 
only delay and disadvantages for the 
larger ocean ships which had long since 
come into favour. 

The transference in 1715 of the 
staple Indian trade to Cadi/, w hose bay 
and harbour were able to shelter the 
larger vessels and fleets, was at any 
rate an adaptation to ihe actual re¬ 
quirements, though it actually meant no 
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altered conditions of trade and inter¬ 
course had in the meanwhile caused the 
mother country to suffer in as great a 
degree as the colonies from the restrictions 
which fettered the colonial trade. The first 
breach in the old system was still im¬ 
material. Seville was not a suitable point 
of departure fer an extensive trans- 
Atlantic trade such as had been developed 
in the eighteenth century. In this matter 
it is of no consequence whether or not 
the navigable water of the Lower Guadal¬ 
quivir had really deteriorated from neglect. 


real advance one way or the other. 
The monopoly of the trade with the 
Indies was soon seriously and generally 
taken in hand. The government felt 
keenly that it was an anachronism that 
the trade between the mother country 
and the colonies was still essentially 
confined to the fleets which traded, at the 
most, twice in the year. A sense of the 
value of time also began to manifest itself 
in the political sphere, quite apart from 
the fact that the increase of the colonial 
commerce had proved the impossibility 
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of meeting its requirements by the rare 
and uncertain arrival of the fleets and by 
having to encourage an illegal trade inter¬ 
course on an extensive scale, to meet the 
difficulty. For this reason it was regarded 
as a beneficial sign of progress on both 
sides, when monthly traffic from Corunna, 
by means of single fast-sailing vessels, 
. , was instituted between Spain 

p Pam and America under Ferdinand 

Commerce Although these ships, in the 
first instance, were intended to 
meet the requirements of the government, 
they were also available for private trade 
as far as their cargo space permitted. 
This measure had scarcely any appreci¬ 
able influence on the fleets, which had lost 
considerably in importance, but it had the 
beneficial effect of making it possible to 
satisfy the needs of the colonies upon a 
more peaceful basis, and one which would 
frustrate the smuggling trade of foreigners. 

The excellent results which were thereby 
gained finally inspired the enlightened 
government of Charles III. courageously 
to break completely with all former 
systems. In 1774, the trade of the colonial 
provinces among themselves became en¬ 
franchised under certain limitations which 
aimed at the protection of Spanish pro¬ 
duce, and thus a larger sphere of activity 
was opened up for the beginnings of a 
colonial industry. Four years later, 1778, 
the trans-Atlantic trade was also entirely 
reorganised. The trading of the fleets was 
suspended, and the Cadiz-Seville monopoly 
was annulled. In place of it, it was decided 
that the nine important harbours of the 
mother country should have the right to 
be starting-ports of the ships for the 
colonies, while on the other side of the 
ocean no less than twerity-two harbours 
were opened for direct traffic with Spain. 

A new table of rates, wisely adapted to the 
circumstances, was at the same time drawn 
up, so that, even though the smuggling of 
the English and the Portuguese could not 
The Rise en ^ re ty suppressed, the 

of Buents essential P art of the trading 
Ayres intercourse was once more 
placed on a legal footing. The 
markets which had long since ceased to 
meet the requirements of Portobello 
therewith also came to an end, and the 
traffic which had once followed the road 
from Panama, via Peru and Chili to Tucu- 
man and Buenos Ayres, was now com¬ 
pletely revolutionised. Buenos Ayres, 
owing to its natural situation, became, 


with the new order of things, the specially 
favoured harbour for the trade of the 
southern colonics with Spain, as the ships 
intended for Chili and Peru, after running 
up to Buenos Ayres, now followed the 
route round Cape Horn, in order to reach 
the harbours of the Pacific Ocean. The 
province of Buenos Ayres until then had 
been the step-child of the government; 
under the new laws it was placed on an 
equal footing with the richest colonial 
province of Spain, because of the wealth 
of its plantations and sheep-farms. 

The facilities offered to trade brought 
about an important revolution in com¬ 
merce. The farmer and planter found it 
easier to procure a remunerative market 
for the product which could be drawn in 
unlimited abundance from the soil, owing 
to its luxuriant fruitfulness. The facili¬ 
tated trade therefore reacted in a forcible 
manner upon agriculture and manufac¬ 
ture. The government under Charles III. 
was. moreover, eager to make up in every 
way for the persistent neglect of the past. 
Scientific expeditions were sent out to 
make exact surveys, not only ol the coasts, 
but also of the entire surface of the coun- 
h k \m* tri es > anc * they were at the same 
° s time commissioned to examine 

Journe carefully the mineralogical, 
ourneys fo c) t an i ca i and zoological pecu¬ 
liarities of the New World. This was the 
origin of the great collections of colonial 
products in Madrid, the precursors of the 
botanical gardens and natural history 
museums, which to-day find a place in all 
our large cities and towns. 

These researches have enriched science 
with many indispensable features, and we 
have to thank them for quinine, whose 
extraction has carried an industry far into 
those regions from which the European 
settler had not until then understood how 
to gain any advantage. How these events 
have influenced mankind, and what never- 
to-be-forgotten achievements of science 
they have matured, may be characterised 
under one name. By order of the Spanish 
Government, Alexander von Humboldt 
undertook his journeys of many years’ dura¬ 
tion through Central and South America. 
The scientific results of these travels in¬ 
augurated a new era in the history of geo¬ 
graphy and natural science, which he 
directed into those new channels where they 
have to this day remained, thus making 
the Spanish colonial policy one of the most 
enlightened of its time. Konrad Haebler 




INDEPENDENCBfSUTHCENTRAL AMERICA 

SPAIN’S COLONIES IN REVOLT 


BOLIVAR, "THE LIBERATOR OF THE COUNTRY” 


O NE of the weightiest reasons why Spain 
could not adequately support the 
action of France in favour of the British 
colonies si niggling for independence was her 
consideration for her own colonies. The 
government of Charles III. could not main¬ 
tain the plan of completely preventing 
intercourse between the colonies and the 
outside world, and for this reason it was 
doubly afraid of the influence which 
might be exerted in these colonies by the 
spectacle of Spain's aiding the subjects of 
another state to oppose by force the intro¬ 
duction of institutions which one had 
always maintained in her own colonies, 
and was extremely reluctant to abolish. 
Thus, though in alliance with France, Spain 
began war against England only in Europe 
and in the West Indies, main- 
Spams taming a most reserved attitude 

l?** . towards the United States. 
Colonies gp a j n f or ] on g been con¬ 

vinced of the impossibility of excluding 
foreign influence from the Antilles, and had 
to a certain extent abandoned them to it. 

In comparison with Spain’s colonial 
empire on the mainland, they were of 
small importance, and their value de¬ 
creased from year to year. The greater 
number of these islands had already 
freed themselves from the Spanish 
dominion, and those remaining became 
of importance only when Spain haxl 
lost all her possessions on the mainland. 
To these earlier losses was added, in 1795, 
that of San Domingo. When the repeated 
changes introduced by French revolu¬ 
tionary governments had led to a general 
war in the west half of the island which 
belonged to France, Spain did not disdain 


to pave the way to the recovery of a part 
of the island by an alliance with the 
insurgent blacks. On making peace with 
the le-establishcd republican government 
in 1795, Spain was punished for this by 
having to cede the eastern half of the 
island to France. The Spanish 

_ nl e \ . Government, which did not 
Surrendered . a grcat value Oil 

y paln the Antilles, did not find the 
sacrifice very difficult, and gave up the 
island. But Ihe bones of the discoverer of 
the New World, which had till then lain in 
the cathedral of the capital, San Domingo, 
were not left in possession of the foreigner. 
They were ceremoniously exhumed, placed 
on board the frigate Descubridor, and 
taken to Havana. In the cathedral of 
•, uat city they found a resting-place under 
die Spanish flag until 1898. 

But the peace with France, bought by 
the sacrifice of San Domingo, was destined 
to have more momentous consequences for 
the Spanish colonial possessions. Spain 
renewed the policy of friendship with 
France which the Bourbon Family Com¬ 
pact had rendered traditional, and even 
went so far as to enter into an alliance with 
Napoleon when all Europe combined to 
resist his growing power. The immediate 
_ , . consequence of this was 

The Spanish destruction of the 

Fleet Destroyed g panish fl oe t at the Battle 
at Trafalgar Qf Xrafa ] gar> October 2ISt, 

1805. An English attack on the Spanish 
colonies in America immediately followed. 
Through information supplied by 
General Miranda, of New Granada, who 
had served in the French revolutionary 
army but had afterwards been exiled, the 
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English were led to believe that the 
Spanish colonies desired nothing more 
earnestly than an opportunity to throw 
off the yoke of the mother country and to 
establish themselves as independent states. 
It cannot be denied that, under the 
influence of the North American War of 
Independence and the French Revolution, 
a few hot-headed individuals 
Unsuccessful were carrie d away by an en- 

reac ers thusiasm for political liberty 
° evo for which they were as yet 
quite unprepared. And these, of course, 
held the same opinion as Miranda; but the 
mass of the Spanish-American population 
had no sympathy whatever for such ideas, 
as the English learned to their cost when 
they acted on Mirandas suggestion and 
endeavoured to kindle the flame of in¬ 
surrection in Spanish America. 

Of all the Spanish coast-towns none 
was more suitable for such an undertaking 
than Buenos Ayres. The mouth of the 
La Plata had always been the seat of an 
extensive illicit trade. The authorities 
had been able to limit this only by relax¬ 
ing the old strict trade regulations in 
favour of this harbour. Thus, Buenos 
Ayres, as the headquarters of the party 
of commercial revolution, made rapid 
progress, and there were, perhaps, within 
its walls more enlightened minds than in 
the other settlements. No harbour had 
profited more by the permission to trade 
unrestrictedly with all nations, which 
Spain temporarily granted to its colonies 
in 1797, in view of the permanent 
insecurity of the seas. 

But, in spite of this promising situation, 
the British found no confirmation of 
Miranda’s reports. After the conquest of 
the Cape of Good Hope, in 1805, a part of 
the British fleet, with 1,600 men, was sent, 
under General Beresford, to make an 
attack on Buenos Ayres. The Spanish 
governor had been fearing a British 
attack since the spring; but he thought its 
nu • object would be, not Buenos 
Ayres, but Montevideo. He 
Buenos Ayres had accordingly collected the 
y scanty means of defence 
available at the latter place. Thus it 
came about that not only the governor, 
but the whole population, lost their 
heads when Beresford landed two miles 
south of Buenos Ayres, moved next day 
into the suburbs, and the third day into 
the capital itself. But there was not the 
least sign of enthusiasm for the British rule 
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which Beresford forthwith proclaimed; on 
the contrary, a decidedly hostile spirit per¬ 
vaded the community from the beginning. 

While the town apparently submitted 
to its new rulers without pinch show of 
resistance, crowds of determined patriots 
were assembling in secret in the suburbs 
and on the neighbouring haciendas; 
and when Captain Jacques de Liniers 
succeeded, under cover of a thick morning 
mist, in leading a small body of troops 
across the river, these formed the nucleus 
of an attacking force which in its swift 
onset drove the British from the streets 
of the town into the market-place and 
forced them first to take refuge in the 
fortress and then to capitulate. Thus, 
Buenos Ayres was recovered by a blow as 
rapid as that by which it had been lost. 

It is true that only a small portion of 
the British force had been destroyed; 
and the news of Beresford’s initial suc¬ 
cesses had led to the despatch of con¬ 
siderable reinforcements, which arrived 


in rapid succession. In order to secure a 
safe base for their operations the British 
now directed their attack against Monte* 
.. . J video. Though heroically de* 

Montevideo in fendcd> ^ ^ C()uk f 

* a J? . hold out against the enemy’s 
superiority in numbers and 
weapons. After the whole east coast had 
fallen into their power, the British con¬ 
sidered themselves strong enough to 
recover Buenos Ayres from the patriots. 

The latter, who had made Liniers, the 
saviour of the town, captain-general, were 
quite unable to face the British in the 
open ; but when General Whitelock, 
forming his force into three divisions, 
attempted a concentrated attack through 
the streets on the market and the fortress, 
he was, after two days’ fighting, so 
thoroughly defeated that in the capitula¬ 
tion which followed he had to agree to 
evacuate Montevideo and the cast coast. 


The captured British officers made fruit¬ 
less attempts to awaken the spirit of in¬ 
dependence among the colonists; even 
so enthusiastic a patriot as Belgrano had 
but one answer for such suggestions: 
“ Either our old king or none.” 

The history of the South American 
revolution is usually considered from a 
false standpoint. The simultaneous oc¬ 
currence of revolutionary movements in 
almost all the Spanish colonies in the 
years 1809 and 1810 is generally supposed 
to indicate that the whole of South 
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Amenca was ripe for freedom; that a the other European Powers, it is probable 

longing for independence had everywhere that the change of dynasty would have 

taken possession of the minds of the people, proceeded as smoothly in America at the 

and now, all at once, found expression beginning of the nineteenth century as 

throughout the continent. But at the it had at the beginning of the eighteenth, 

beginning of the nineteenth century, It was only the political events conjured 

despite the influence of the colonial war up by the" “ Dos de Mayo ” (May 2nd, 

in North America and of the French 1808) that aroused the spirit which led in 

Revolution, the idea of an independent . Spain to the Utopian consti- 

South America really existed only in the . ngry , tution of 1812, and in the 

heads of a few men \vho had grown up a ?° con s colonies to the separation 
in the centres where foreign influence was reac ery from the mother country'— 
most felt, and who, during their travels a step politically quite premature. When 

abroad, had become enthusiastic for Junot, in November, 1807, occupied 

modern ideas without comprehending the Lisbon in order to force Napoleon's 

presuppositions involved in them. policy on Portugal, the Portuguese Court 

At any rate, up to the year 1808 all their and Government crossed the ocean, pro- 

attempts to loosen the bond between Spain tccted by the all-powerful British fleet, 

and her colonies met with the same fate chose Rio de Janeiro as capital, and gave 

as the attack of the British on Buenos Brazil a constitution on similar lines to 

Ayres. Such was Miranda's experience that of the mother country, in order to bind 

on two occasions, when, supported by it more closely to its head, 

the British, he landed on the coast of These events were much talked (if in the 


Venezuela, his native province. The first 
time he failed to gain a footing; the 
second time he succeeded in taking forcible 
possession of the town of Coro ; but, in 


Schemes of 
the Great 
Napoleon 


the face of the indifference 
of the muss of the people 
and tile hostility of the better 
classes, there was no prospect 


of success, and he was soon forced 


to give up the attempt at a rising. 
The revolution that occurred in 1809 
was not due to a change in the opinions 
of the Spanish Americans, but to the 
state of affairs in Spain. When Napoleon, 
by the crafty comedy at Bayonne, had 
persuaded both Ferdinand Vll. and Charles 
IV. to renounce their claims to the 


neighbouring Spanish colonies, but exerted 
no immediate influence on their politics. 
Still, the colonics joined enthusiastically 
in the protest made by Spain against 
Napoleon’s treachery and the attempt to 
force King Joseph on her. A spark of the 
national enthusiasm which accompanied 
the accession of Ferdinand VII. at Madrid, 
March igth. 1808, extended to the colonies. 
The latter resolved, despite the French 
occupation of the mother country, to 
continue the government as then consti¬ 
tuted on behalf of Ferdinand VII. 

But the reports of the national rising, 
>f the victory of Baylen, and of the 
capture of Madrid, were soon followed by 
the crushing news of the flight of the 


Spanish throne in order to create a 
kingdom for his brother Joseph, there 
arose in all the colonies, as well as in 
Spain itself, a hatred of their hereditary 
foe that neither the Bourbon succession 
lior the Family Compact could eradicate. 

But the colonies maintained a quiet and 
expectant attitude. Even Timers—who, 
though a Frenchman by birth, had been 
made Spanish viceroy of the province 
in return for having twice saved Buenos 
Ayres—dared not listen to the enticing 
proposals which Napoleon made him in 
order to secure the recognition of Joseph, 
because he well perceived the imprac¬ 
ticability of any such plan at that moment. 
But had Napoleon succeeded in getting 
Joseph unanimously accepted as king in 
Spain, and in securing his recognition by 


regency to Seville, of the formation of the 
general junta, and the subjugation of all 
Spain with the exception of Isla de Leon. 
A question here arose which was all- 
important fc / the future history of the 
colonies. The regency and the junta 
had proved themselves utterly incapable 
of defending the country 
Suasion against the nat i ona i enemy, 

o p&nis an( j th e i r authority was uncon- 
Misfortunes ditionally rc j ecte d by the few 

provinces that still were able to keep off 
the French yoke. Under these conditions, 
were the regency and the junta to be 
looked upon as representatives of Ferdi¬ 
nand VII., to whom the colonies owed 
loyalty and obedience ? The obligation 
itself was disputed neither by the Creoles 
nor by the Peninsulars—-Spaniards who 
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had immigrated. However, the latter, to 
a still greater extent than the former, 
took as a precedent the example set 
them in the mother country. There every 
successful partisan who succeeded in 
snatching a small district from the French, 
or in defending it against their 
Unrest m attacks notwithstanding the 
t e pamsh leaking up of all established 
° onie# authority, formed a junta of 
his townsmen and adherents, declared 
the old officials incapable, and replaced 
them by his friends. Similarly, in the 
colonies a feeling of discontent with the 
representatives of the old form of govern¬ 
ment spread among both Spaniards and 
Creoles. Led on by a desire for power, 
politicians who knew they 
had a large following rose 
against the viceroys and 
governors, and compelled 
them to renounce the 
authority which had ex¬ 
pired on account of the 
captivity of their prince. 

They then formed re¬ 
gencies and juntas of 
their own, everywhere 
consi dering t heinsel ves 
the representatives of 
Ferdinand VII., and in 
all respects the legal suc¬ 
cessors of the Spanish 
officials they had dis¬ 
placed. Such was the 
course of events in Quito, 

Buenos 



natural that every party which had any 
power whatever over the populace also had 
hopes of seeing its own ambitions fulfilled, 
not immediately, but at any rate during 
the course of further developments. 

The revolution had led more and more 
to the predominance of such elements as 
had been working for the independence of 
fhe colonies, at first unconsciously, but 
ever with more definite aim. The risings 
of 1809 bore the stamp of loyalty ; the 
colonists revolted on behalf of Ferdinand 
VII. without understanding clearly who 
really represented his authority, and many 
a governor fell, as did Liniers, solely 
because he was suspected of being ready to 
recognise any established government, 
even were it that of 
Joseph Bonaparte. As 
time went on, American 
national influences made 
themselves unmistakably 
felt. The differences be¬ 
tween the Creoles, or 
colonists born in America, 
and the “ chapetones,” 
or Spanish immigrants, 
had become more and 
more accentuated ever 
since the governments of 
Charles lit. and Charles 
IV.—on account of some 
unimportant revolution¬ 
ary attempts among the 
colonial-born population 
—had begun to main¬ 
tain more strictly than 
before the principle of 


m Caracas, in 13uenos bolivar, the great liberator 

Avres and in Mexico. Bom in 1783 and dying: in 1830 , Simon Bolivar, 

Now, as was inevitable, keeping in the hands of 

the governors and their curing: for the South American republics men born in Spain all 
r n ° • , their much desired independence from Spain. — - - 

following soon came to 


the conclusion that it was by no means the 
will of the whole people by which they had 
allowed themselves to be intimidated. 

They accordingly began a struggle 
against the newly established rulers, and 
succeeded either in gaining a complete 
victory, as in Quito, or in regaining at 
least a part of their official authority, as in 
the case of the governor of Buenos Ayres, 
who established himself in Montevideo. 
The abolition of the traditional legal 
authority brought with it the danger that 
all law would be disputed. The revolu¬ 
tionary movement had by no means 
always placed the best men of the people 
at the head of the various governments, 
and after an authority had once been set 
up by a tumultuous assembly, it was 
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offices to which power 
and influence were attached. This ex¬ 
clusion from all important public positions 
was felt more keenly by the Creoles 
than were many other oppressive measures 
enforced by the mother country. Accord¬ 
ingly, when the regular course of govern¬ 
ment had once been interrupted, the 
Creoles saw no reason why they should not 
i aspire to more profitable and 
St e i m P ortant positions. Thus, for 

age o e exam pj e> j n Buenos Ayres, the 
Revolution first overthrow of established 

authority was soon followed by a second, 
which aimed at giving the government a 
more national—that is, a more Creole— 
character. But still more happened in this 
stage of the revolution. The boundaries 
between the different Spanish colonies 
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were not always justified by ethnographic 
and economic considerations. This was 
especially so in the great provinces of 
Bogota and Buenos Ayres. There were 
great radical differences between the vari¬ 
ous districts. Though the governments 
that had sprung up so suddenly claimed the 
right of managing their own affairs, they 
r . , 1W were by no means disposed 
ift VI a ^ ow ^ le SC0 P e their 

a authority to be limited by the 
Buenos Ayres principles on wh ich they based 

their rights to power. Where conflicting 
elements had been held together by the 
power of the law only, it was but natural 
that upon the dissolution of the legally 
established governments they should de¬ 
mand consideration for their own interests. 
Thus civil war broke out in Buenos Ayres 
and in New Granada a few years later. 

The chaos produced in the Spanish 
Cortes owing to the supremacy of doc¬ 
trinaires could but create greater con¬ 
fusion in colonial relations. By the Spanish 
Constitution of 1812 the legal position of 
the colonies was completely altered. 
Though there was scarcely ever any close 
connection with the colonial delegates, 
crowded together in Cadiz and selected 
by party influence, and the districts 
they represented, nevertheless the doc¬ 
trines concerning the rights of man 
proclaimed by the popular orators in 
Cadiz made dangerous progress among 
the colonial population, which was both 
politically and economically far less 
advanced than the people of Spain. 

The revolutionary movement assumed 
the most serious character in Mexico. 
Here, too, the political changes in Spain 
had led to the overthrow of the govern¬ 
ment. But the movement among the 
Creoles was at its very beginning com¬ 
pletely lost in a rising of the lower classes 
of the population, led by a fanatical 
priest. The latter threatened not only the 
Spanish authorities, but all who refused to 
submit unconditionally to the 

Mexican ru * e °* ^ ie P°P u ^ ace > composed 
Ravaii principally of native Indians. 

This m itself rendered a per¬ 
manent success impossible. With a rapidly 
assembled army of nearly 100,000 men, 
the priest, Dionysio Hidalgo, leader of 
the fanatical masses, was able to attack 
and plunder the towns of Guanajuato, 
Valladolid, and Guadalajara; but, not¬ 
withstanding his great superiority in 
numbers, he was unsuccessful in his 
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assault on the capital, which Spaniards 
and Creoles united in defending. For his 
undisciplined army retreat* was synonym¬ 
ous with dissolution. Though he re¬ 
ceived several severe checks while falling 
back, he was still able to rally a large 
force under his banner and again to take 
the offensive ; but, as he was quite unable, 
with his horde of robbers and cut-throats, 
to establish any permanent government 
in place of the one he was opposing, his 
prestige rapidly decreased. During a 
second retreat he was betrayed to the 
Spaniards by his own officers, and shot. 

The movement was not yet completely 
suppressed; but none of the leaders who 
placed themselves at the head of the 
Indian population in the different pro¬ 
vinces after Hidalgo’s death succeeded in 
making the revolt as dangerous as it had 
been at its beginning. The move¬ 
ment had only served to unite all con¬ 
servative forces for the common purpose 
of defence, and had placed the struggle 
for liberty in so unfavourable a light 
that for years afterwards the province of 
New Spain was a stronghold of the royalists. 
v It was only lost to them later 

of ‘‘ th 7 on, when, in blind self-confi- 
R aliats dence, they allowed a conspiracy 

oya ia * to be formed which merely 
borrowed the name of the liberty gained 
by the other provinces after a hard 
struggle, and in reality only replaced 
the country’s lawful self-government by 
an illegal administration. 

During the Napoleonic wars the revo¬ 
lutionary movement persisted in only two 
places in the South American continent. 
After temporary successes on the part 
of the republicans, Quito and Chili fell 
back completely into the power of the 
royalists; in New Granada and the 
neighbouring colony, Venezuela, the efforts 
to win freedom attained a certain import¬ 
ance, while in the La Plata states they 
led to permanent independence. But the 
forces producing the various movements 
differed widely from each other. 

The members of the junta of Creoles 
which forced the captain-general to re¬ 
sign at Caracas, April 19th, 1810, con¬ 
sidered themselves the loyal subjects of 
Ferdinand VII. They accordingly sent 
envoys, including Bolivar, the future hero 
of the South American War of Independ¬ 
ence, to England, the nation which was at 
that time giving the most valuable sup¬ 
port to the adherents of the king in the 
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peninsula. The object of this embassy 
was to agree with England upon a common 
course of action against the enemy of 
their country. The delegates returned 
with only conditional promises from the 
British Government; but at La Guayra 
they were met by General Miranda. 
Under the influence of this veteran in the 
_ struggle for colonial freedom 

epu ican there was established at Cara- 

Sctr:. ca f. I republican government 
which preserved the rights of 
Ferdinand VII. in theory only. This 
government, it is true, was supreme for 
a time in the capital and in the central 
provinces ; but even there it did not find 
the least support in the people, while the 
east, the west, and still more the great 
plains of the south—the llanos—were 
decidedly hostile to it. Thus it was that 
the royalists were soon able to proceed 
to the offensive. Their attack was so 
overpowering that Miranda was obliged 
to limit himself entirely to the defence. 
Misfortune produced dissension among the 
champions of liberty. Miranda was ap¬ 
pointed dictator, but had no success ; he 
was finally betrayed and handed over to 
the royalists by the very men who 
called themselves champions of freedom. 
Bolivar, also being entangled in the affair, 
years afterwards died in prison at Cadiz. 

The instigators of this heroic deed fled 
abroad, but did not abandon their plans. 
As the junta of New Granada still re¬ 
mained independent, many Venezuelans— 
among them Bolivar—entered its service. 
Bolivar proposed anticipating the attack 
on New Granada, which the Spaniards 
threatened to take from Venezuela, by 
carrying war into the latter province. 
In accordance with his wish, the junta 
authorised him to wrest the border 
provinT,*s Merida and Trujillo from the 
hands of the royalists. After succeeding 
in this in a surprisingly short time, he 
carried the war into the heart of the 
Bolivar’s country, without authorisation, 

thinking that the possession 
Su“y of the capital. Caracas, would 
decide the issue of the contest. 
With this step the war in the north 
assumed its special character. Simon 
Bolivar is the type of those pronuncia- 
mento generals who until quite recently 
have played so great a part in the history 
•of Spain, and a still greater in that of 
the Spanish-American republics. It may 
be granted that Bolivar was not quite 
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so devoid of conscience as many of his 
imitators ; but no one can fail to see that 
the idea for which he fought had no 
existence apart from his own personality. 
By his fiery, florid eloquence he may often 
have succeeded in deceiving himself as 
well as those he tried to convince. In any 
case, he considered liberty and freedom, 
whose blessings he eulogised in the most 
extravagant terms, merely as founda¬ 
tions on which to build up his own 
fame ; and he held himself more than 
justified in ruthlessly persecuting and 
crushing all men who would not accept 
freedom as inaugurated by Bolivar. 

With the exception of a small part of 
the town population, almost all Venezuela 
was royalist, or at least heartily sick of 
civil war. Thus, as he advanced, Bolivar 
met sometimes with secret opposition, 
sometimes with stolid apathy; and only 
where his arms were victorious was he 
able to excite a fictitious enthusiasm for 
the ideal blessings he professed to be 
fighting for. He entered Caracas with 
theatrical pomp as liberator; but the 
„ f kind of freedom he brought to 

f the €ra ° r ^ ie Venezuelans betrayed its 

Fatherland” true c ^ iaractcr his completely 
* er * n overlooking the civil authori¬ 
ties and assuming the powers of a dictator 
with the pompous title of “ Libertador de 
la Patna*' (Liberator of the Fatherland). 
But he failed to deceive even his immediate 
followers, chiefly persons whose interests 
were bound up in his own. 

He was not the only one, even in Venez¬ 
uela itself, who was working on this plan. 
In the extreme east, on the boundary of 
Guiana, another liberator, Marino, had 
arisen ; but instead of combining against 
their common enemies, the Spaniards, 
each of these saviours of the people 
desired nothing more ardently than the 
defeat of his rival, that he might 
then appear as sole emancipator and 
obtain undisputed supremacy. 

Yielding to the pressure of the half- 
breeds, Bolivar had made the fatal mistake 
of declaring a war of extermination against 
the Spaniards ; and all men were reckoned 
as Spaniards who did not willingly agree 
to all the demands of the so-called patriots. 
This savage warfare naturally led to 
reprisals on the part of the European 
population; but while they had on their 
side an excuse for retaliation, Bolivar, by 
his action, disgraced the principles he 
professed to be fighting for and did himself 
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great injury, inasmuch as he had far less 
power at his disposal than that possessed 
by his enemies. Thus the war assumed an 
especially bloody character. Murder and 
robbery, the weapons employed by both 
parties, set free the lowest passions and 
brought to the fore the worst elements of 
the population. Bolivar meanwhile did 
not distinguish himself as a general; he 
had no plan of campaign, and he had 
drawn up no constitution. The Spanish 
flag still waved over Puerto Cabello, the 
strongest point on the coast ; battles were 
fought at Barquisimeto and on the Araure 
with varying xesults. Finally, Bolivar 
himself had to fall back upon Caracas. 

Here the hostility of the Llaneros 
completed his ruin. It was in vain that he 
sought to give his dictatorship a legnl 
basis by calling together a congress at 
Caracas; it was in vain that he now 
concluded an alliance with the dictator 


of the eastern provinces, fully recognising 
his authority. Even their combined forces 
could not temporarily withstand the ever- 
increasing troops of horsemen which the 
fierce Boves brought from the southern 
plains in support of the Spaniards. 


Bolivar 
Branded as 
a Traitor 


Matters had gone so far that 
far-sighted persons assisted the 
latter, in anticipation of their 
speedy victory. First Marino, 


then Bolivar himself, was repeatedly and 


so severely beaten that his retreat de¬ 


generated into flight. When he reached 
the coast of Cumana, the Liberator had so 


movement. The bulk of the people were, 
it is true, as indifferent to the revolution 
as in Venezuela ; but there was a decidedly 
more progressive spirit among the middle 
and upper classes in Buenos Ayres than in 
Caracas. On the news of the dissolution 


of the government in Spain, the viceroy 
at Buenos Ayres was deposed. On May 
v . f 25th, 1810, a junta declarea 

tceroy o the province independent of 
Buenos Ayres ^ ^ of Scvi]1 ' e> But it 

ueposed continued to rule, as did the 
governments that developed from it in the 
course of years, in the name of Ferdinand 
VII. There was even a party ready to invite 
to Buenos Ayres as regent Ferdinand's 
sister, the Infanta Carlota, who had 


married a Portuguese prince. The plan, 
however, which led to long and compli¬ 
cated intrigues in Rio de Janeiro and 
Montevideo, came to nothing. 

The newly formed government con¬ 
sidered that its first cask was to obtain the 


recognition of its authority throughout 
the La Plata province ; but in this it met 
with serious resistance. The royalists had 
chosen Montevideo as their headquarters ; 
and the arrival of support from the mother 
country not only rendered the city 
impicgnable against the limited means of 
attack at the disposal of the junta, but 
gave the royalists command of the bay 
and the mouth of the river flowing into it. 

But little by little the supremacy of 
the Spaniards was limited to the town 
itself; their naval schemes were brought 


little means of resistance that he fled with 
the ships that contained his war material. 

When his compatriots had again as¬ 
sembled, and he endeavoured to rejoin 
them, he was branded as a traitor and 
with difficulty escaped the fate which he 
himself, under similar circumstances, had 
prepared for General Miranda. The result 
of the campaign of 1813 was that the 
whole of Venezuela fell once more into 
the hands of the royalists- The latter 
were now free to bring about a similar 
state of affairs in the republic of New 
Granada, which was divided against itself, 
and from which Bolivar had withdrawn 
the greater part of its military resources for 
the purposes of his Venezuelan enterprise. 

In the south, too, the revolutionary 
movement had by this time exhausted 
itself. The rising in the La Plata states 
was at its beginning conducted in a 
spirit which contrasted very favourably 
with that characteristic of the Venezuelan 


to naught by the aid of the Brazilians and 
British, who were friendly to the junta; 
and Anally, when the Spanish ships had 
been defeated by the newly created rebel 
fleet, the fortress of Montevideo capitu¬ 
lated. But meanwhile there had arisen in 
the province of Buenos Ayres the general 
confusion that in all the colonies followed 
the abolition c r legally constituted autho¬ 
rity ; and the east bank of the river La 
Plata also was only nominally under the rule 
. of the various governments that 
Chaos la rapidly succeeded one another 
e p&nish j n g uenos Ayres. In reality 
o omes t | ie division was springing up 
which finally led to the establishment of 
the “ Republica Oriental del Uruguay.” A 
similar course of events had also occurred 
in another part of the old province. 

In December, 1810, the junta of Buenos 
Ayres sent General Belgrano to secure 
the recognition of the new govern¬ 
ment in the district of Paraguay; but 
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the attempt ended in complete failure. 
Belgrano was enticed far into the deserted 
land before any enemy faced him; then 
at Paraguay he received a check that 
necessitated a dangerous retreat. It was 
only then that the liberal idea occurred 
to him of letting the province itself decide 
whom it would obey. Accordingly he con- 
eluded with the defenders 
•raguay of Paraguay a capitulation 

Under a Ruthle.. ^ Taci f ary \ vhi( £ a i lowed 

Despotism him to retire without fur- 

ther injury being done. The consequence 
was that progressive ideas were dissemi¬ 
nated so rapidly in the province that it 
took its fate into its own hands, and in 
1814 chose as executive Dr. Jose Gaspar 
Tomas Rodriguez da Francia. His was a 
rule of force, more ruthless and bloody 
than had ever been seen on American soil; 
but it was an enlightened despotism. By 
destroying the power and wealth of the 
priests, and promoting agriculture and in¬ 
dustry in every possible way, he rendered 
the state independent of the outside world. 
Thus the independence of Paraguay was 
rendered secure even after his death in 1840. 

The government of Buenos Ayres had 
now to contend with movements not 
unlike that to which it owed its existence. 
It was repeatedly occupied in combating 
efforts at decentralisation in various parts 
of its territory even after the Argentine 
Republic had actually secured its inde¬ 
pendence. But Buenos Ayres also played 
an important part in the struggle against 
the common enemies of all the provinces, 
the Spanish royalists. The authority of 
the junta met with the most serious 
opposition in the district of Upper Peru, 
the modern Bolivia, which was then 
governed from Buenos Ayres. The first 
rising against Spanish dominion had taken 
place there in 1809, but had been easily 
put down by an expedition from Peru 
proper; and from that time the royalist influ¬ 
ence was supreme. Accordingly, the junta 
a . , sent out its first army against 

pan ar s dangerous opponent. By 

* brilliant victory at Suipacha, 

General Balcarce forced the 
royalists back across the Desaguadero, 
the outlet of Lake Titicaca, which then 
formed a portion of the Peruvian frontier. 

But this advantage was not maintained. 
After receiving reinforcements, the Span¬ 
iards gained a decisive victory at Huaqui, 
drove the patriots out of the Bolivian 
highlands, and followed them into the 
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Argentine Republic. But here Belgrano, 
who had been appointed general of the 
northern army, stopped the retreat, de¬ 
feated the Spanish leader at Tucuman, and 
some weeks later, at Salta^ compelled him 
and his whole force to lay down their arms. 

All these battles were fought with 
comparatively small armies; and this 
explains the transitory nature of the 
successes attained. Neither party could 
really dominate the sparsely settled land ; 
and the inhabitants had no leaning towards 
either side, but always favoured the 
victors. Royalists and republicans, even 
after a number of defeats, were soon able to 
collect an army of some thousands, and thus 
to renew the struggle ; hence the manifold 
fluctuations of fortune in all the cam¬ 
paigns undertaken by the South American 
patriots against the Spanish royalists. 

Belgrano, too, was not permanently 
favoured by fortune. On his advance into 
Bolivia he found the enemy reorganised 
at Huilcapuyo; and both here and at 
Ayuma he was so severely defeated that 
he had again to retreat to Jujuy. He was 
then for a long time unable to act on the 
offensive, and although the royalists did 
... not advance into the Argen- 
Holm* in tine Republic itself, all Bolivia 

.. n ... was again in their hands at the 

the Royalists , 9 0 13 r 

end of 1813. By reason of a 
contemporary royalist victory in Venezuela, 
the cause of Ferdinand VII. never ap¬ 
peared more hopeful than when Napoleon 
opened the doors of his golden prison to 
the captive of Valencay and allowed him 
to return to the throne of his fathers. 

During the war Spain had passed 
through many curious experiences ; and 
the revolutionary trifling of the Cortes at 
Cadiz, which had introduced a Parlia¬ 
mentary system of government, was not 
without influence on the movements in 
the American provinces. But in Spain 
the people were as little ripe for freedom 
as in the colonies; and as the conflict of 
interests in the mother country was of far 
less advantage to the new government of 
Spain than it was to the colonial strivings 
for independence, the artificial constitution 
collapsed even before Ferdinand VII. had 
set foot on Castilian soil, and he lost no 
time in endeavouring to bring about a 
similar result in the colonies. 

A great expedition, composed of twenty- 
five warships and sixty transports with 
10,000 men, put to sea under General 
Morillo in March, 1815, to suppress the 



last efforts of the colonial rising. The 
original intention was to disembark the 
troops on the La Plata. But since the 
fall of Montevideo there was no safe 
landing-place. Moreover, Buenos Ayres 
recognised Ferdinand, at least nominally, 
as its rightful ruler, while in the most 
recent phase of the war in Venezuela and 
New Granada an independent republic 
had been declared. Accordingly, Morillo 
received instructions to proceed to the 
subjugation of the northern provinces. 

If this was assured, the way to the La 
Plata region always lay open to him 
through Bolivia. His first steps gave 
every promise of success. The island of 
Margarita, ever the refuge and hiding- 
place of the patriots of Venezuela in mis¬ 
fortune, was quickly subdued. Tn the 
whole of Venezuela, there was hardly a 
troop of patriots that deserved the name 
of an army ; Morillo’s inarch through the 
province was a military promenade. In 
order to conquer New" Granada, Morillo 
chose Cartagena as his first point of attack, 
M ... . but here he received a fore- 
i of taste tbe difficulties that 

Carfagena awaited him. He had already 
discovered, on endeavouring 
to embark the Venezuelan army in the fleet, 
replacing it by Spanish troops for the pro¬ 
tection of the province, that the hitherto 
loyal Llaneros deserted in crowds. Still he 
had an overwhelmingly superior force when 
he invested Cartagena by land and water. 
But the town offered a heroic resistance. 

Morillo, who wished to avoid bloodshed 
as much as possible, tried to reduce 
it by hunger; but it held aloft the 
banner of independence for 108 days, 
although the Spanish general, losing 
patience, spared neither bombardment 
nor assault. Even when further resist¬ 
ance was impossible, the town did not 
capitulate ; its defenders broke through 
the blockade during a storm, and the 
greater number of them escaped to San 
Domingo, to renew the struggle from there 
after a short rest. New Granada, indeed, 
did not defend itself with the courage of 
Cartagena. From Quito a second Spanish 
army was working its way up to meet 
Morillo, and when it approached Santa F6 
there was in this province, too, no patriot 
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army to oppose it. But even Morillo, 
though victorious, felt that the ground 
he stood on was insecure. He therefore 
abandoned his original system of lenience, 
and meted out severe treatment to the rebels. 
But notwithstanding hundreds of sacrifices, 
he could not firmly establish Spanish rule. 
Royalists Wherever the Spanish arms 
Defeated on dld not penetrate, rebellion 
the Apure broke out anew - The island of 
Margarita was the first to throw 
off the unaccustomed yoke; and m the 
llanos of Casanare an army of horsemen 
from the plains under the half-breed, Paez, 
responded for the first time to the cry of 
freedom and gained its first victory over 
the royalists on the Apure. 

But the fierce warriors of the prairies 
spared the lives of their prisoners, and 
thus induced most of these to join them. 
After a renewed disturbance in Cumana, 
Morillo began to fear for the safety of 
Venezuela, and removed his headquarters, 
then at the foot of the Cordilleras on 
the east side, to Varinas. But as yet 
there was no apparent connection between 
the different risings. Finally, there landed 
in Margarita the old leaders and the 
defenders of Cartagena who had prepared 
in Haiti for a fresh struggle with the aid 
of the British and of the president of 
the negro republic. But Bolivar still 
showed himself to be no strategist. 

While troops of horsemen scoured the 
llanos and kept the plains in a ferment, 
while his compatriots conquered in the east 
a district on both banks of the Orinoco, 
where they enjoyed absolute security, Bo- 
nvar remained in the charmed circle of the 
capital, Caracas, and in the autumn of 1816 
attempted to advance on it from Ocumare 
with an insufficient force. But, most 
disgraceful of all, on the false report of a 
R f defeat, he took-flight on board 
P1 ° 7 ? r * shr\ abandoning his followers 
night and to destruction. His reputa- 

e mm tion had sunk so low that, 
banished a second time, he was compelled 
to seek refuge in Haiti. However, he was 
recalled a few weeks later, for of the leaders 
of the numerous bands none was held in 
so high esteem as he; and, above all, no 
one else was possessed of a definite and fixed 
political and military plan of campaign. 
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THE LIBERATION OF THE SOUTH 

BOLIVAR'S TRIUMPHS ?„T NEW REPUBLICS 

I N the year 1S17 the revolution began to succeeded in providing them with troc 
gain a firm footing in the north. The war material and money to renew 
idea of creating a safe base for the chain- struggle ; the politicians he disarmed 
pious of independence on the right bank summoning a congress to form a consti 
of the Orinoco had not originated with tion at Angostura. 1 his congress was 
Bolivar; but he immediately recognised reality, a mere spectacular farce; bu 
the importance of the plan. While the F . Tr MM & ave c ^ cl r a | ors \ u P 
investment by land of Angostura and ****** p appearance of legality 

Guayana Vicja, which commanded the f independence ima ™ mous ty c 
river, was attended by only a moderate for lftdepeftdence president of the Vci 
amount of success, he succeeded, with the uelan Republic. Of at least as gi 
help of English sailors, in overthrowing the importance to Bolivar as this continual 
Spanish supremacy by sea, and in forcing of his position was the ariival of a c 
the royalists to evacuate both places. siderablc number of trained English 

The Orinoco, and farther west the German soldiers who had enlisted 
A pure, now separated the independent fight for the cause of independence, 
territory from the Spanish. Morillo had They formed a nucleus about which 
meanwhile been wasting his time in a brave, but less valuable, troops ot 
fruitless attempt to reconquer the island South American provinces collected, 
of Margarita. He brought the coast as far from which they could receive their milil 
as the peninsula of Faria under his power, training. ihe English legion playe 
but this had no great importance. At prominent part in all later campaigns, 
this time Bolivar had with enjoyed Bolivars confidence to sue 
Bolivar's djffi cu ity succeeded in getting degree as repeatedly to call forth exj: 
Unlimited his authority recognised by sions of jealousy from the South Amei 
Power the leaders of the different patriots. For the campaign of 1 
revolutionary parties; he now felt the , Bolivar settled on a plan calculate! 
need of establishing his position on a more decide the course of events, t 
legal basis. Accordingly, in the autumn before he had carried the wai horn . 
0/1817 he created a council of state and a Granada into the plains of Venezuel 
supreme court of justice, and held out fight for the freedom of the former ,r 
hopes of further political organisation. At territories of the latter ; now he reso 
the same time he declared his dictatorship to strive for the emancipation of 
a necessity and, as before, exercised fatherland irom beyond the Andes. 

Unlimited nower. This idea was suggested to him by 

^Thewar still led to no definite result, victories of Jose de San Martin, but,be 
Bolivar now advanced from the middle as it may, Ins success proved the correct 
Apureagainst Caracas. He himself defeated of his calculatm^ Even befom the fl 
Morillo at Calabozo, and Paez at the same BoIi ,„ J^efthe^lanos impass 
time conquered S^.f^^ADure bSt Surprise. Hi* ha dentirely subsided, Bo 

bulwark of the royalists on t^ Apm^. bu Eoemie , moved southward f rom 

these successes were counterbalanced by a protected his flank from 

series of X^andCrossed the Andes by 

encouraged theopposit.onstinsecreUykept ^ taken by the traders o{ the Ch i b 

alive against the dicta o. d ’ of an d the first conquerors of Bogota. H< 

was once more Mnnt ^ d jf con . indeed, suffer considerable losses befoi 

by way in Which h e reached a settled district at Sogamoso 


succeeded in providing them with troops, 
war material and money to renew the 
struggle; the politicians he disarmed by 
summoning a congress to form a constitu¬ 
tion at Angostura. This congress was, in 
reality, a mere spectacular farce; but it 
gave his dictatorship an 
F n8l,s «. T f oopa appearance of legality by 
i* the Fight unanimously electing him 

for Independence president ()£ thc V cnez- 

uelan Republic. Of at least as great 
importance to Bolivar as this confirmation 
of his position was the arrival of a con¬ 
siderable number of trained English and 
German soldiers who had enlisted to 
fight for the cause of independence. 

They formed a nucleus about which the 
brave, but less valuable, troops of the 
South American provinces collected, and 
from which they could receive their military 
training. The English legion played a 
prominent part in all later campaigns, and 
enjoyed Bolivar’s confidence to such a 
degree as repeatedly to call forth expres¬ 
sions of jealousy from the South Ameiican 
patriots. For the campaign of 1818, 
Bolivar settled on a plan calculated to 
decide the course of events. Once 
before he had carried the war from New 
Granada into the plains of Venezuela to 
fight for the freedom of the former in the 
territories of the latter ; now he resolved 
to strive for the emancipation of his 
fatherland lrom beyond the Andes. 

This idea was suggested to him by the 
victories of Jose de San Martin, but, be that 
as it may, his success proved the correctness 
of his calculations. Even before the floods 
that during the rainy season 
Bolivar render the llanos impassable 

Surprise* His bad entirely subsided, Bolivar 
Enemies moved southward from the 

Apure, which protected his flank from the 
royalists, and crossed the Andes by the 
route taken by the traders of the Chibchas 
and the first conquerors of Bogota. He did, 
indeed, suffer considerable losses before he 
reached a settled district at Sogamoso; but 
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his plan of surprising the enemy in the 
very centre of their sphere of power was 
completely successful. Everything now 
depended on his being able to gain a 
decisive victory before his opponents could 
summon their full strength. By rapid 
marches and countermarches he succeeded 
in so completely outwitting the hostile 
_ advance guard that he was 

The Royalist a ^j e se j ze t i ie town of Tunja, 

# a an( l ^ 1US cu * a l ar g e por- 

nm tae tion of his foes from the capital. 
But the Spaniards, trusting to their superi¬ 
ority in numbers, tried to force their way 
back to Santa Fe. A decisive battle was 
fought at the bridge of Boyaca ; it ended 
in the annihilation of the royalist army. 
The viceroy evacuated the capital and 
retired to Cartagena with the remainder of 
his troops, while the patriots took possession 
of Santa Fe de Bogota, and re-estabhshed 
the independence of New Granada. 
Bolivar created here, as in Venezuela, a new 
civil government at the side of his military 
dictatorship, and paved the way for the 
union of tlie two sister provinces into 
one republic under the name of Colombia. 

The news of this victory reached 
Angostura, the temporary capital of 
Venezuela, just when Bolivar for the third 
time had been deposed as a deserter and 
banished as a traitor solely because there 
were others who were covetous of his 
power. But in the lustre of his recent 
victory he could treat such proceedings 
- with contempt. The congress, doubly 
compliant from the consciousness of its 
offence, adopted without debate the pro¬ 
posal of the liberator that Venezuela, 
New Granada and Quito should be com¬ 
bined into one republic named Colombia, 
whose president would naturally be Boli¬ 
var, while in each of the three provinces 
there was to be a vice-president at the 
head of the civil administration. The 
constitution of the new state was to 
be framed in detail by a congress to 
The New mee ^ a * Cucuta for this pur- 
B P ose as soon as a truce 

K. could be declared. This soon 
m occurred. The news that 
reached South America in the summer of 
1820 gave the situation a completely 
different aspect. The army which had 
been collected in the neighbourhood of 
Cadiz to give General Morillo the means 
of completely subduing the rebels had 
revolted; and as it felt compelled to find 
some pretext in justification of its action, 
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it adopted as its watchword the restora¬ 
tion of the Constitution of 1812. With 
this all who had fought for the restora¬ 
tion of the Spanish dominion since 1814 
lost once more their legal l^asis. 

The immediate consequence was a cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities, leaaing the way to a 
peaceful understanding between the mother 
country and the colonies. But the latter 
had already gone too far : too large a 
number of the colonists had with all their 
interests been compromised by the revo¬ 
lution for an agreement to be possible 
under a constitution whose liberality, 
so far as the colonics were concerned, 
was known to be influenced by the desire 
of the whole Spanish nation for their 
continued dependence. The negotiations 
served rather to bring out the conviction 
that a return to the old state of affairs 
was impossible. Both parties took ad¬ 
vantage of the truce to prepare for the 
inevitable renewal of hostilities, and the 


war broke out anew in the spring of 1821. 

The supremacy of the patriots was so 
far assured in the highlands that Bolivar 
had now better prospects of success iu 
A . attacking the economic centres 
*.° e k . of Venezuela, Caracas and 
Bolivar Valencia, so often fought for 

©iw w jth varying fortune. As 

matters then stood, these districts were 
the last stronghold of the royalists ; even 
the west of Venezuela, hitherto loyal, 
had been lost to them ; and apart from 
the coast towns, all of which, from 
Cartagena to Cumana, were in their hands, 
the Spaniards were masters only of the 
territory occupied by their forces. 

At Carabobo, where Bolivar had once be¬ 


fore gained a victory, the Spaniards awaited 
him in a position deemed impregnable ; 
but the natives were now on the side of 


the patriots, and led a part of their army 
by secret paths to the right flank of the 
enemy, whose position was easily carried 
from this side. The victory was complete. 
The Spanish were forced to evacuate the 
central part of the province and to take 
refuge under the walls of Puerto Cabello, 
while Bolivar once again made a triumphal 
entry into Caracas, whose freedom from 
this time suffered no further attack. 


The opening of the congress at Cucuta 
was almost contemporaneous with the 
victory of Carabobo. Now met for the 
first time in the history of the northern 
provinces a legislative assembly really 
possessed of power; and it showed itself 
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worthy of its calling by not submitting all New Granada and Venezuela to 
unconditionally to the dictator, as its absolute obedience, now held only 
predecessor had done. But it did not Puerto Cabello and Cumana. All dan- 
on u, 1S acc ? un * undervalue the indis- ger had disappeared in the north, 
putable services Bolivar had rendered to In 1814 the cause of freedom in the 
the cause of freedom in the Republic of southern theatre of war had stood on very 
Colombia, and was far from accepting the slender supports. West of the Cordilleras 
resignation of all his offices and titles the Spanish viceroy of Peru held sway 
which he handed in to it, as he had done _ . over all the Pacific provinces 

to its predecessors. Neither did it place *doming from Cape Horil io the Gulf 
itself unconditionally in his hands, but, s*n°MartL of Guayaquil and the tableland 
with the best intentions, drew up a con- of Quito. The province of 

st it ut ion which gave free scope to the Buenos Ayres alone still held aloft the flag 
ambition of the Liberator without placing of freedom ; and even it had suffered 
him above the constitution. considerable losses of territory. While 

His position as president of Colombia was Bolivia had been brought back under the 
conlirmed by the congress. But it was laid rule of the Spanish authorities, Paraguay 
down by law that lie could not exercise in the north, and Uruguay in the east, had 
civil authority in this capacity while at the separated themselves from Buenos Ayres, 
head of the army in the field. To provide The aimless policy of its leading men was 
for this eventuality, a vice-president for quite calculated to keep alive the strife 
the whole republic was appointed ; and it in the province itself ; and the Spaniards 
was only in such provinces as lie should had reason to hope that the colonies, 
afterward free from the Spanish yoke that exhausted by suicidal wars among them- 
Bolivar was to exercise dictatorial power, selves, would fall an easy prey to them. 
In other respects the new constitution The pros] »ects of such an issue would have 
differed widely from Bolivar’s ideal. It been even more favourable had not there 
Cl bi ' rejected the scheme of an come to the aid of the patriots at this 
President and u PP er house, composed of life- time of internal dissension a man who, by 
Constitution mcm ^ crs , which Bolivar had the influence of his personality, became the 
ons 1 u ion p ro j ec t C d. for Venezuela at rescuer of the threatened independence to 
Angostura; nor did it make the presidency a greater degree than even Bolivar, 
hereditary or tenable for life, but fol- Jose de San Martin did not return to 
lowed the example of the United States his South American home in Buenos 
in limiting the tenure of office of the Ayres until the close of the Peninsula War, 
head of the state to four years. Hitherto during which he had fought bravely on the 
no constitution had had a fair test, side of the Spaniards. In Spain he had 
since every successful partisan had con- largely imbibed the liberal ideas then 
sidered himself competent to overthrow prevalent in the Peninsula, which found 
it; so, to secure a practical trial for their embodiment in the Cortes at Cadiz, 
its own work, the congress passed a He, too, was inspired by a lively ambition, 
law forbidding any change in the con- which expressed itself, not as in Boli/ar’s 
stitution for the next ten years. case by a morbid longing for the outward 

Bolivar submitted to the decisions signs of power, but by an idealistic desire 
of the congress of Cucuta. The to distinguisn himself in the service of his 
fortune of war also seemed to favour country, and to secure for it a brighter 
the new republic. After a siege of future. San Martin, like most of the far- 
fourteen months one of Bolivar's gen- M , si S hted politicians of the 
erals had captured Cartagena, and the f South, w^as not a republican 

loss of this stronghold rendered the c . in the sense that Bolivar was. 

royalists in the district about the y He and others like him were 

isthmus powerless. Chagres and Por- convinced that Spanish South America was 
tobello drove out their Spanish gar- not sufficiently advanced either in politics 
risons * and the isthmus provinces not or civilisation for a republican form of 
only made themselves independent of government like that of the United States. 
Spain but even asked to be admitted What he had learned of republican in¬ 
to the Colombian Republic. The last stitutions in the colonies of the North, and 
remnants of the army, with which in part in the provinces of his own country, 
Morillo once seemed to have brought had roused in him an aversion from any 
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outward show of liberty instituted for the 
selfish ends of particular individuals, that at 
times stirred up civil war and at best only 
replaced Spanish tyranny by another as bad. 

Even in Buenos Ayres San Martin found 
powerful influences which, in his opinion, 
worked against the true interests of the 
state. After he had had for a short time 
an opportunity of rendering his country 
valuable though modest services, partly on 
the banks of the La Plata, and partly in the 
provinces of the Bolivian highlands, the 
idea arose in his mind of placing himself 
in the service of freedom and of fighting 
not merely for the liberty of his country, 
but for that of all Span¬ 
ish America. The plan 
he formed for the attain¬ 
ment of this object 
proves his capacity as a 
general. He recognised 
immediately that the 
fate of all the southern 
provinces depended on 
the expulsion of the 
Spaniards from their 
stronghold, the Peruvian 
highlands on both sides 
of the Cordilleras; for, 
secure in their command 
of the Pacific, the Span¬ 
iards could at any time 
use the ocean as a base 
for attacks on the patriots 
by land in three direc¬ 
tions. The shortest way 
from Buenos Ayres to 
Lima lay through Upper 
Peru (Bolivia). But this 
route was the most diffi¬ 
cult on account of the 
extraordinary breadth of 
the line of advance, 
and because the Spaniards could always 
obtain supplies by sea. For this reason, San 
Martin chose another point of attack. In 
Chili, during the early years of the colonial 
rising, the cause of freedom had found 
numerous and enthusiastic adherents. The 
Spaniards had been compelled to employ 
a considerable force in order to bring back 
the province to its allegiance ; and they 
would not have succeeded at all had not 
the despotic spirit of the pronunciamentos 
split the friends of independence into two 
parties. San Martin accordingly demanded 
from the government of Buenos Ayres 
means for collecting and arming the 
nucleus of a force to be employed first in 
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liberating Chili and afterwards to be used 
against the Spaniards throughout the 
southern part of the continent. 

Internal dissensions had not yet so 
blinded the rulers of Buehos Ayres that 
they were unable to recognise the splendid 
prospects opened up by San Martin’s plan 
for the cau*e of freedom ; so, in accordance 
with his own desire, he was entrusted with 
the government of the district of Mendoza, 
on the boundary of Northern Chili, so that, 
without unnecessarily attracting attention, 
he might collect the means of carrying out 
his plan, and proceed to its execution at 
what seemed to him the proper time. San 
Martin possessed what 
was wanting in almost 
all the other champions 
of independence—a 
strictly methodical mili¬ 
tary training complete in 
all respects; a definite 
scheme harmonious from 
both a political and a 
military point of view, 
and conscientiously 
worked out in every 
detail; and an enthusiasm 
for the cause he served, 
which was exhibited by 
his personal readiness to 
make every sacrifice for 
it. He spent fully two 
years in collecting and 
training the troops for his 
campaign and in prepar¬ 
ing the district in which 
he intended to begin 
operations ; and when he 
gave the signal to march 
every detail had been 
foreseen and provided 
for so definitely that 
he was able to proceed step by step with 
mathematical precision, ana saw his efforts 
crowned by complete success. 

In the autumn of 1816 San Martin 
received authority from the government 
of Buenos Ayres to lead his army across 
the Cordilleras into Chili, and from there 
to attempt to reconquer Bolivia. During 
the last months of the year extraordinary 
activity prevailed in the district of Men¬ 
doza, and the government did all that it 
could to furnish the expedition with the 
best possible equipment. On J anuary 14th, 
1817, San Martin divided his force of 
4,000 picked troops of all arms, with a 
train of 10,000 mules, into two sections, 



ADMIRAL LORD COCHRANE 


Admiral of the Brazilian fleet in 1823-5, he 
figured conspicuously in the struggle for inde¬ 
pendence of the South American states, achiev¬ 
ing a series of successes against the Spaniards 
in their war against Chili, Peru and Brazil. 
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and set out from Mendoza to cross the 
Cordilleras by the passes of Aconcagua 
and Putaendo. The two divisions were to 
meet at Santa Rosa de los Andes, 210 
miles from Mendoza; the 
greatest height to which 
they had to ascend was ' 
about 12,000 feet. On 
divi- 
the 
such 


one 


February 8th the 
sions arrived at 
rendezvous within 
a short time of 
another that the royalist 
outposts at the mouths 
of the passes did not 
know from which direc¬ 
tion the real attack was 
to be expected. A short 
fight forced them to 
retreat. The first bold 
step of the plan of cam¬ 
paign had been successful. 

But the army was still 
in the heart of the moun¬ 
tains, and it could neither 
adopt a proper formation 
nor gain support from a 
rising in the land until 
great distances had been 
traversed. San Martin knew that a 
rapid advance meant a victory half won, 
and that the shortest way to Santiago, 
the capital, was imposed on him by 
necessity. He allowed his exhausted troops 
to rest but a short time, and then ad¬ 
vanced against 
the enem y, 
whose main force 
barred his way 
at Chacabuco. 

By a skilfully 
executed flank 
attack San Mar¬ 
tin routed the 
hostile army in 
a few hours. 

Panic spread 
everywhere. The 
governor evacu¬ 
ated the capital, 
taking with him 
the remainder of 
the army, 
treasury, 



JOSE DE SAN MARTIN 
Fighting in the war of independence, he dis¬ 
played great capacity as a general, and, de¬ 
feating the Spaniards in many engagements, 
became the liberator of Chili and Peru. 



Belgrano 

HEROES OF THE WAR 


the victory San Martin’s character was 
put to a severe test. He had come to 
give the people freedom, and indeed all 
Northern Chili rose for the cause of 
independence as soon as 
the Spaniards had re¬ 
treated. Wl-at had been 
done was now to be 
justified by a legislative 
body, and a congress was 
therefore called together 
at Santiago. But the 
new republicans could 
not conceive that a 
foreign general would 
fight for their cause for 
any other reason than to 
place himself at their 
head, and San Martin 
was almost unanimously 
elected president with 
dictatorial power. But 
lie considered that he had 
taken only the first step 
on the road to fame, and 
refused the position un¬ 
conditionally. He recom¬ 
mended the congress to 
appoint in his stead 
General O’Higgins, a Chilian who had 
fought under him at Chacabuco; he 
would accept for himself only the posi¬ 
tion of commander-in-chief of the army. 
But the civil affairs of the republic had 
prevented the leader from following up 

the enemy with 
the rapidity 
necessary for 
complete victory. 
The loyalist 
party had recov¬ 
ered from its first 
panic ; the vice¬ 
roy of Peru had 
sent reinforce¬ 
ments ; and as 
the Spaniards 
had complete 
command of the 
sea they were 
able to land the 
latter without 
in 

the fortress of 
Talcahuano, 


Sucre 

OF INDEPENDENCE 

r 01 Manuel Belgrano was a commander of singular ability, his talents ™ * 

the towering high above many of those who took part in the historic molestation 

the ____ 

his honour the town of (Thuquisaca was called Sucre. 

which commanded the Bay of Concepcion. 
The cause of freedom was directly menaced 
when an attack on Talcahuano with an 
insufficient force failed, and on their retreat 
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struggle for independence, while, after going through the entire 
civil war, Josd de Sucre won the last great battle in 1824 at^Aya- 
government offi- cucho, and in his honour the town of Chi 

cials, and many of the inhabitants of 
royalist leanings; and on February 14th 
the troops of the liberator entered Sant¬ 
iago in triumph. In the weeks following 
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the patriots were completely defeated at 
Talca, not far from the Maule. Fear 
and dismay spread even to the capital. 
The imminent danger finally roused San 
Martin from his inactivity. His force, 
continually kept in strict training, was 
undoubtedly superior to that of the enemy 
in military capacity, if not in numbers. 
« o , This fact, combined with his 
San artm s as a ] ea( i er led, after a 

S*lUto. lon 8 and fiur 9 c stru fe r 8 le at 

p Maipu, to a victory so com¬ 

plete that even the more southerly provinces 
took heart and threw off the Spanish yoke. 
It was not San Martin’s fault that he 
allowed a long time to pass after the victory 
of Maipu before again taking the offensive. 

Immediately after the battle lie 
hastened back across the Ancles to secure 
the approval of the government of 
Buenos Ayres for his plan of campaign 
against Peru. It was now time for the 
patriots to create a fleet in order to dispute 
the supremacy of the Spaniards on the 
Pacific, and thus to secure the possibility 
of attacking Peru by sea. The rulers of 
Buenos Ayres, like the new government of 
Chili, were quite ready to approve of San 
Martin’s plans in theory; but neither 
government was in a position to give 
effective aid to their prosecution. 

In Buenos Ayres the federalistic loosening 
of old ties set in just at this time. The 
government had so much to do in providing 
tor its own safety, which it saw, or imagined 
it saw, threatened from within and without, 
that for the time at least it could lend no 
aid to projects which were quite outside 
its sphere of action. All San Martin could 
obtain was a number of English ships that 
were being fitted out by the Chilian 
patriots to be used almost as much against 
the newly established government as 
against the Spaniards. 

But this laid the foundation of a sea power 
which, led with unprecedented boldness by 
a Scotsman, Cochrane, did not a little to 
S ain't break the power of Spain at 
Sea 1 Power sea * For arm Y San Martin 

could do nothing in Buenos 
Challenged Ayre§ He fdt thfa tfae mQre 

keenly inasmuch as Chili at the same time 

f 'laced considerable obstacles in his way. 
t goes without saying that the troops 
which San Martin had led across the 
Cordilleras and from victory to victory in 
Chili were attached to their leader with 
unshaken loyalty ; the Chilian regiments, 
too, that he had formed and trained before 
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the battle of Maipu, followed him with 
blind obedience. President O’Higgins was 
also among the general’s closest friends. 
But when once the danger from the 
royalists had been obviated, the majority 
of the Chilian patriots saw in the presence 
of the liberating army only an oppressive 
burden on the badly filled treasury of 
the young republic and a constant menace 
to republican freedom. These circum¬ 
stances served only to spur San Martin 
to greater exertions for the realisation 
of his plan of campaign against Lima. 

But, as it was at that moment impossible 
to obtain the means for this, he had no 
alternative but to arrange for the return of 
the liberating army across the Andes. 
This measure, which apparently was only 
the result of the difficulty in provisioning 
and paying the army, had also great 
political significance. It was calculated 
to deceive the Spaniards in Peru as to 
the direction from which attack was to be 
expected ; at the same time it deprived 
the Chilians of all grounds for complaint 
against their Argentine deliverers, and 
also let them know how, in the absence of 
any effective protection, their 

* c ° • k existence as a state was threat- 
the Spanish ened by the , )rcsence on their 

a no t borders of the still numerous 
royalists. Finally the return of the troops 
to the Argentine Republic was calculated 
to convince the government of Buenos 
Ayres that the maintenance of the army, 
even when condemned to inactivity, 
would prove almost as great a burden 
to the state as the moderate demands 
made by San Martin in order that he 
might be enabled to fight for the cause of 
independence in the enemy’s territory. 

These calculations were justified, at 
least in part, in all directions. The newly 
formed fleet of the patriots under Admiral 
Cochrane made a venturesome attack on 
the Spanish ships at Callao, and, though 
not in a position to do much damage to 
the enemy, it proved that the latter were 
so disturbed and weakened that a cam¬ 
paign undertaken from the coast in accord¬ 
ance with San Martin’s plan would have 
every prospect of success. O’Higgins and 
other friends of the liberator obtained a 
freer hand, despite the Chilian patriots, 
ahd proceeded to further his plans ; they 
succeeded in procuring for him an invita¬ 
tion to lead his troops once more across the 
Andes into Chili, in order to prepare for 
an* attack on Peru with the help of the 
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fleet. Nor did San Martin’s military 
policy remain without effect on the people 
of the Argentine Republic ; he succeeded 
in winning approval for his schemes, and 
he was even assisted to some extent 
with money and war material. Neverthe¬ 
less, it was from Buenos Ayres, and at the 
last moment, that the greatest danger 
threatened him; and the premonition 
that this must inevitably destroy every 
prospect ot his plan being realised finally 
drove San Martin to take the risk of break¬ 
ing the bridges behind him and plunging 
boldly into the unknown, though his 
equipment was defective and he had no 
security for the future. 

The party of patriots, which claimed 
that the authority of the government 
of Buenos Ayres extended over the whole 
of the region formerly included in the 
Spanish colonies province, had found itself 
compelled to resort to force almost from the 
beginning. In Paraguay, however, it had 
not attained its object; on the east bank 
of the La Plata, in Uruguay, it saw itself 
driven to hazardous concessions; and 
even in the north-west the victorious 


San Marlin 
Opposed to 
Civil War 


army had had to fight repub¬ 
lican opponents as well as 
Spanish royalists. The opposi¬ 
tion in this last quarter finally 


increased to such an extent that the 


government believed its rights could be 
maintained only by force. Thus it was 
that San Martin, after making preparations 
for his advance into Peru, received orders 


to return and protect the government 
from danger within the republic itself. 

San Martin was among the very few 
patriots who saw clearly that a quarrel 
as to a greater or less degree of liberty 
meant the death-warrant of the new 
republics, if it should degenerate into 
civil war before the Spaniards had been 
finally and completely driven from South 
American soil. He and others of like 
mind were undoubtedly republicans at 
heart; and if, notwithstanding, they 
repeatedly attempted, at different phases 
of the struggle for independence, to give 
the newly formed states a monarchical form 
of government, it was only because they 
had come to the conclusion that even 
among the leaders the great majority were 
as yet quite unfit for a true republican 
constitution. They saw that when once 
independence was secured, the land would 
benefit more by a strong central power on 
a liberal basis—an enlightened despotism 


—than by unbridled freedom. San 
Martin accordingly declared plainly to 
the government that even his own 
army, which under sti ieter discipline 
would yet be a still more powerful factor in 
the struggle against the enemy, would, 
if involved in the civil war, inevitably fall 
a prey to demoralisation, and in the long 

The Noble run wou ^ no rnore a P ro “ 
* c tection to the government than 

Great Leader the tr ?°P S a " d the motion 
on which the republic had 
hitherto relied. He also entered into direct 
communication with rebel leaders that he 
might induce them to use their forces in the 
service of their country, and to postpone 
tiie struggle over political opinions until 
their common enemy had been overcome. 

As this noble warning fell on deaf ears, 
and the government, shaken to its very 
foundations, kept repeating more insist¬ 
ently than ever the order to return to 
Buenos Ayres to its support, San Martin 
finally decided . to renounce his alle¬ 
giance to it. In an address to the army 
he called on his soldiers to turn their 
backs on the civil war, and to seek glory 
and honour in the struggle against an 
enemy from whom they had already 
conquered a flourishing province. The 
appeal was enthusiastically received. A 
few days later the army assembled on the 
other side of the Cordilleras; the Chilian 
government took it under its protection ; 
and in Valparaiso the Chilian-Argentine 
expedition, which was given the name 
“ Exercito Libert ador del Peru,” em¬ 
barked in Cochrane's fleet. 

San Martin hoped that the population 
of Peru would revolt for the cause of 
independence, as the Chilians had done, 
as soon as the patriot army afforded it a 
point of support against the Spaniards. 
He had accordingly taken advantage of 
the last raiu made by Cochrane's fleet 
to distribute thousands of copies of a pro¬ 
clamation along the coast. But on landing 
at Pisco he discovered that the 
Liberating p eru ^j ans maintained an atti- 

. r ® y tude which, if not actually hos- 
m eru was as indifferent as that 

of the Venezuelans had been towards 
Miranda's proclamation. Besides this, im¬ 
mediately after his arrival news was received 
from Spain that the rule of the Cortes had 
been restored, and that this body had 
strongly recommended the Spanish 
governors to enter into negotiations with the 
champions of liberty. These negotiations. 
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which, on account of San Martin’s well- 
known opinions, were begun with far better 
prospects of success than those between 
Morillo and Bolivar in the north, made 
very slow progress ; but this did not dis¬ 
please either party. San Martin hoped 
that time would thus be gained for a 
movement to arise among the people 
in favour of the liberating army. 

The signs of any such movement had at 
first been surprisingly small, and it was 
against San Martin’s principles to force 
upon the country the necessary change in 
its system of government. The royalists, 
on the other hand, considered that every 
day’s delay was a distinct advantage to 
them, and would weaken the little 


San Martin’s operations. Thus the Span¬ 
iards saw themselve« snut in at Lima 
before they had once come into contact 
with San Martin’s army. Since the 
threatened attacks from the coast and 
from the mountains rendered his position 
untenable, the viceroy finally resolved 
to abandon the capital. This was no 
very severe loss, as without the possession 
of the port of Callao, which the royalists 
still held, Lima possessed a moral rather 
than a strategic value. 

San Martin did not display the activity 
in Peru that had been expected from 
him ; but there were numerous and 
weighty reasons lor this. He could not 
overcome his conviction that the mass of 
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expedition, which was disproportionately 
small for the important task it had under¬ 
taken. The landing at Pisco had the double 
object of finding out the disposition of the 
people and of sending an expedition into 
the Peruvian highlands. When these 
objects had been attained the troops 
were again embarked and landed at Huachi 
nearer the capital. The movement now 
began to make progress. The patriots came 
into touch with the enemy, even in the 
coast districts; and a Spanish regi¬ 
ment, in which the liberal tendencies then 
dominant in Spain had strongly developed, 
came over to them. Good news was also 
received from the highlands ; the districts 
of Huaylas, Truxillo, Piura and others, 
formed patriotic detachments to support 
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the people had no sympathy for the cause 
for which he was fighting. As long as he had 
to rely solely on his small command he 
could not risk a vigorous attack on the 
enemy, who outnumbered him many times. 
For him defeat meant annihilation, and 
even a victory on the field of battle 
implied no real progress. Besides this, 
his little force was weakened by the 
unhealthy climate of the coast; and 
finally the negotiations, conducted with 
great diplomatic ability on the Spanish 
side, gave hopes that the object in view 
could be attained without bloodshed. 
None the less, San Martin’s waiting policy 
came in for much blame. Thus the evacu¬ 
ation of Lima occurred at the right time 
for impressing on his opponents the 
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necessity for patience, though it was not, 
as soon became evident, accompanied by 
the important political and strategic con¬ 
sequences expected from it by the patriots. 

The latter had hoped that the fall of the 
capital would be followed by a rising 
throughout the country, but in this they 
were once more deceived. They them- 
selves could not actively follow 
p * rtlA up the Spaniards, whom the 
of P era* Peruvians allowed to retreat to 
° eru Cuzco unmolested. Here the 
connection with Bolivia permitted the 
royalist army to be reconstructed in a very 
short time ; and it was even put in a 
condition for taking the offensive. San 
Martin had not dared to entrust the future 
of the country to a congress at Lima ; for 
it was by no means certain that such an 
assembly, if it did not degenerate into a 
mere farce, would not reject the aid of 
the liberators. Thus he had to content 
himself with declaring the independence 
of Peru without the sanction of the people, 
and with exercising an almost dicta¬ 
torial power under the title of “ protect or.’’ 
But the new government received little 
support from the people, and found 
itself in a position of constant danger, 
threatened both by Callao, the bulwark of 
the royalists, and by the army advancing 
to the attack from Cuzco, which far 
outnumbered its own. 


independence had always seemed to him a 
common cause of all the colonies, he lost 
no time in seeking to come to an under¬ 
standing with Bolivar as to a mutual 
plan of campaign, since v united action 
was more likely to lead to swift and sure 
success than the separate operations, 
which had almost come to a standstill in 
both theatres of war. The two heroes 
of the War of Independence had for some 
time been in communication with each 
other, but had not got beyond the exchange 
of expressions of reciprocal good will. 

The immediate occasion of this closer 
understanding was the circumstance that 
the harbour of Guayaquil, on the boundary 
between Peru and Quito, had risen for 
the cause of freedom, and had been placed 
by its junta under the joint protection of 
the two liberators. The object of the 
patriots of Guayaquil in taking this step 
was to avoid all dispute as to what province 
their town belonged to; for though it 
•was politically a part of the province of 
Quito it was geographically situated in 
the viceroyalty of Peru, with which its 
administration had been closely connected. 

k u Cochrane’s Pacific fleet had 
l TV . k rendered the inhabitants of 
R aHtU Gua y a Q uil no little help in 
oy * 11 s attaining their independence; 
and Bolivar, too, had sent a small force to 
their aid. No one could then foresee that, 


The situation became worse when the in spite of the joint protectorate, conse- 
royalists gained a victory at lea and for a quences by no means favourable to the 
short time menaced the safety of Lima, cause of freedom were to follow. 

Politically this event was a deliverance. The victory of Boyaca had not led to 
What success had failed to do, necessity the result Bolivar had expected from 
accomplished: the population of Lima it. The Spanish flag still waved over 
rose for the cause of freedom and willingly Quito, and the fanatically royalist popula- 
attached themselves to San Martin’s iorces. tion of the provinces Popayan and Pasto 
The fruits of this movement were immediate placed insuperable obstacles in the way 
victories. Callao had long been invested of the patriots’ advance. It was this that 
both by land and water, and the advance caused Bolivar to agree to send a division 
of the royalists was for the special object of his army under Antonio Jos£ de Sucre 
of reprovisioning it. San Martin allowed to Guayaquil, in the hope that an attack 
the Spanish Army to approach the im- on Quito from the east would divert 
The S aaUh mec ^ ate neighbourhood of the the attention of the royalists and facilitate 
Army Forced * ortress > but there he sur- his advance from the north. But Sucre's 
to Retreat rounded it from all sides; first campaign was a failure. 

and only a retreat, much After winning two battles, which caused 
resembling flight, saved it from the fate him to under-estimate the strength of the 
of being involved in the capitulation enemy, he suffered a severe defeat at Huachi, 
of Callao, which was now inevitable. the consequences of which he avoided 
Nevertheless, San Martin saw the im- only by skilfully arranging an armistice, 
possibility, with the limited force at his bolivar’s attack also failed in its object, 
disposal, of securing the province against He had hoped to slip by the royalist 
renewed attacks of the Spaniards from positions at Pasto without attracting 
the highlands. As the struggle for attention, and to seize Quito from the 
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north-east; but the enemy barred his 
way at Bombona and forced him to battle. 
He emerged victorious from the contest, 
but his plan became known to the enemy 
and was thus rendered impracticable. He 
was once more compelled to postpone the 
conquest of Quito, and retreated to the 
north-west. The liberators of the north 


Quito la the 
Heads of 
the Patriots 


were freed from this embarras¬ 
sing situation by San Martin's 
help. The latter had repeatedly 
suggested that he and Bolivar 


should take common action against either 
Quito or Cuzco, since in this way only 
would it be possible for their armies, each 


too weak for its own task, to overthrow 


the Spaniards in one of their strongholds. 

But Bolivar, as usual, could not make 
up his mind to share the laurels he ex¬ 
pected to win with an ally of equal rank, 
and constantly put off decisive action. 
Sucre, however, had little or nothing to 
risk in this respect, so he willingly accepted 
San Martin's unselfish offer to assist him 


in undertaking an offensive movement 
against Quito by handing over to him 
a part of his troops. With 1,500 Peru¬ 
vian soldiers, and about the same 
number of his own, Sucre, in February, 
1822, made an incursion into the 
districts of Loja and Cucenca, which 
had hitherto been held by the royalists. 

When the latter gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity of stopping their retreat at Rio- 
bamba he gained a decisive advantage, 
chiefly with the aid of his cavalry. Then, 
by a bold outflanking movement, he forced 
them to a decisive battle on the slopes of 
the volcano Pichincha. Here, again, the 
fortune of war favoured the combined 


patriots of the north and south, and Quito 
fell into their hands as the prize of victory. 
With this the back of the Spanish resist¬ 
ance in Ecuador was broken ; and Bolivar 
could now hasten up to deck himself 
out with the laurels gained under the 
leadership of his subordinate. In the 
, hope that the victory in 

Unbonded Q uit ° W0 , uld be , followed 
Ambition a SCC ™ d un,t * d f.^paign 
against Cuzco and Bolivia, San 

Martin arranged for a meeting with 
Bolivar at Guayaquil. But this was not 
the way in which Bolivar's unbounded 
ambition could be satisfied. 

There was som§ excuse for his incor¬ 
porating Quito in the Colombian republic 
—though it had been ,conquered only by 
reason of the energetic support of the 
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Teruvian-Chilian army—for Quito had 
always formed a part of New Granada. 
But the case of Guayaquil was not so 
simple ; under the Spaniards there had 
been doubts as to which province it 
belonged to, and now it had set up an inde¬ 
pendent government. San Martin included 
this among the questions to be discussed 
at his meeting with Bolivar. But in 
Bolivar’s mind the matter was already 
legally settled in favour of Colombia, and 
he actually put his idea in force. He did 
not wait for the appearance of his rival, 
but, to the surprise of all, suddenly 
appeared in Guayaquil and settled the 
matter with one word of command. While 
still on the way, San Martin received the 
news that Bolivar would be glad to receive 
him, as his guest, on Colombian soil. 

Such circumstances as these did not 


augur well for the meeting between the 
two liberators in Guayaquil, and the fears 
entertained proved only too well grounded. 
The mystery surrounding their negotia¬ 
tions has never been fully cleared up ; 
but so much is certain, that the two 
generals were unable to come to an under- 
Thc Two standing. To the astonish- 
... , . ment of all concerned, San 

Conference 111 ^ ar ^ n suddenly departed 
from Guayaquil; nothing 
more was heard of a common plan of cam¬ 
paign ; and San Martin now resolved on 
a step which he had not indeed con¬ 
templated for the first time at Guayaquil, 
but which was certainly hastened by the 
result of his interview with Bolivar. 


After the victories of Callao and Quito, 
San Martin had arranged for the election 
of a congress to draw up a constitution for 
Peru. He had also the intention of resign¬ 
ing all his extraordinary powers in favour 
of this body. The latter step, however, 
was taken in accordance with certain 


concealed objects. San Martin did not 
believe in the possibility of establishing 
vigorous republics in the Spanish-American 
provinces. He saw the whole of the north 
in the hands of a dictator who, if §nthusi- 
astic for the cause of liberty, was never¬ 
theless consumed by vanity and a thirst 
for fame. In the south he saw the attempt 
at a republican form of government in 
Chili and in Buenos Ayres on the verge 
of ruin, and the old provinces more or 
less involved in the general dissolution. 
On the other hand, the resistance of Peru 
had shown him how firmly monarchical 
sentiments were rooted in the hearts of 



THE LIBERATION OF SOUTH AMERICA 

the people; and the introduction of a monarchic proposals. His character as 
constitutional monarchy into the neigh- little fitted him to play the part of Provi- 
bouring empire of Brazil, which was dence, after the manner of Bolivar, in the 

accomplished without any serious political state he was at the time directing, as to 
disturbance, furnished an additional argu- take part in the inevitable civil war. 
ment in favour of this form of government. Thus he came to the conclusion that the 
San Martin was in complete agreement only course open to him was to retire from 

with those of his countrymen in the public life. He seized on this way of 

Argentine Republic who had aimed at escape the more readily because he was 

setting up a Spanish-Amcrican empire firmly convinced that, after his rctire- 
with a younger prince of the royal house ment, Bolivar’s ambition would leave no 
at its head, at first through the agency of stone unturned to complete the work of 
the Infanta Carlota, but afterwards through liberation and to add Peru and Bolivia to 
independent effort. He now worked, both his Colombian republic. Thus San Martin 



CELEBRATING THE BIRTHDAY OF AN ARGENTINE PRESIDENT 
This illustration shows a review of troops in the Government Square at Buenos Ayres on the occasion of the seventy- 
first birthday of Senor Manuel Quintana, who assumed office on October 12th, 1904, and was, perhaps, the most popular 
president which the Argentine Republic has ever had. An admirer of Great Britain, Senor Quintana strove with 
considerable success to encourage commercial relations between the United Kingdom and the South American republic 

in America and in Europe, by means of resigned all his offices and titles into the 
an ambassador sent across the ocean for hands of the congress that met on Sep- 
this special purpose, at a scheme for tember 20th, 1822. Some of the delegates 
establishing a great South American con- considered this a mere theatrical trick, such 
stitutibnal monarchy, in opposition to as Bolivar was wont to indulge in ; others 
the South American Republic planned by expected that he would at least continue 
Bolivar; and he even hoped to see the to act as commander-in-chief; but he 
Republic of Colombia incorporated in it. departed suddenly and secretly from Peru, 
The meeting with Bolivar dashed all his and, disgusted with his experiences in 
hopes to the ground. Though the Euro- Chili and the Argentine Republic, retired, 
pean outlook seemed to point to the rapid to Europe. Here he spent the remainder' 
fulfilment of his plan, he found the general of his life in seclusion. San Martin’s 
opinion in Peru, as well as in the allied prophecies were largely justified by the 
states, decidedly unfavourable to his course of events. If Bolivar did not 
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immediately take his place in Peru, it curtailed by the Congress of Colombia, 
was because of the strong current of He therefore resigned his position as corn- 
public opinion which regarded his devouring mander-in-chief m favour of Sucre and 
ambition with strongly marked distrust, returned to the northern provinces. From 
But circumstances proved to be more there he still directed military operations 
powerful than the weak government as long as communications could be main- 
which had undertaken the guidance of tained. At the end of November the 
Peru. Their contemptuous rejection of Spaniards seized a position between Sucre 
P L Bolivar's proffered aid deprived and his base, so that he had no alternative 
to*(he ° 8t t ^ le Peruvians of a great part of but to fight. The royalists considered 
Patriots trained troops, and the themselves sure of victory: Sucre was 

r * military expeditions they at- compelled to retreat by forced marches in 
tempted on their own account led to two order to avoid being cut off completely, 
severe defeats at Torata and Moquegua. and suffered considerable losses in the days 
Finally, they had no other resource than preceding the battle. But neither he nor 
to beg humbly for the aid they had once his army lost courage, however threatening 
refused to accept, and to appoint the the situation; they knew that the safety 
president of the united Republic of of more than one expedition depended 
Colombia dictator of Peru. But this step on their fate. On December 9th, 1824, the 
led to the outbreak of civil war in the latter Spaniards—unfortunately for themselves 
country. Even a part of the army re- —accepted the opportunity of joining 
volted against being handed over to battle repeatedly offered to them. 

Bolivar ; Callao again raised the Spanish Sucre had chosen his position on the plain 
banner above its impregnable walls ; and of Ayacucho with the greatest skill, and he 
Lima was once more compelled to open its directed the contest, which was almost 
gates to the royalists. The immediate entirely a hand-to-hand struggle, with 
consequence of calling in Bolivar was that extraordinary military talent. The victory 
Peru was lost to the patriots. s . was complete. The last 

Reorganising his army among the A °“ menca royalist army was entirely 
mountains of the north, Bolivar renewed independence dispersed, and fourteen 
his campaign in August, 1824. His n cpcn enc Spanish generals, with the 

first operations were favoured by fortune, few troops remaining on the field, laid down 
He moved toward the south, through their arms. The independence of South 
the valleys between the two chains of America, fought for at Chacabucu and 
the Cordilleras, screened by swarms of Maipu, Carabobo and Boyaca, was ren- 
guerrilla warriors, who appeared from all dered certain at Ayacucho. 
sides on the approach of the patriots. The surrender at Ayacucho was accepted 
South of Pasco, on the Lago de Reyes, he by almost all the military posts still.in 
came in touch with the enemy, who had possession of the royalists. Sucre did not 
advanced to meet him. The Battle of disgrace his victory by unnecessary blood- 
Junin was, in fact, a great cavalry engage- shed, and an honourable capitulation 
ment, in which the royalists were at first secured for the defenders of Spanish claims 
completely successful. But in their eager- an unmolested withdrawal from the coun- 
ness to pursue the retreating enemy they try. Owing to his clemency he secured 
rushed by a body of Bolivar’s cavalry with- more than he could ever have expected, 
out dispersing it. This body attacked them Only in Callao did the Spanish commander 

in the rear, riding down their scattered continue his opposition for almost a year 
B li ’Get ran ^ s » an d Spanish sue- longer, although hostilities had now be- 
V— r Q ve r r eM cess was thus converted into come practically without object; ,for not 
the Royalists a disastrous defeat. The only had the Spanish troops evacuated 
royalist leader, who thought the land, but even the fleet had given up 
that victory was in his grasp, was forced to the hopeless contest in American waters, 
fall back into the neighbourhood of Cuzco, As a matter of fact, independence had been 
a distance of 466 miles. won at the beginning of the year 1825 I 

Bolivar was unable to move so rapidly, , the negative part of the war for freedom 
and when he again met with the enemy, on was over. Nothing further was necessary 
the Apurimac, the rainy season set in and except to secure positive recognition for 
put an end to operations. At this time Boli- the new states and to constitute them into 
var's dictatorial powers were considerably actual political structures. 
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THE INDEPENDENT SOUTH SINCE 
THE REVOLUTION 

THE NEW REPUBLICS IN PEACE AND WAR 


AS might have been expected, the 
** Spanish colonies, even during an 
early stage of their revolt, had applied for 
the support of the United States of North 
America, whose example they considered 
themselves to be imitating in their struggle 
for liberty and independence. There, 
however, they met with a distinct refusal. 
The United States, whose own political 
status was as yet by no means firmly 
assured, declared themselves determined 
to hold aloof from any interference which 
might entangle them with other Powers. 

Various deputations, which in the course 
of the year made applications to England, 
met with a similar reply. There can be 
no question that both the United States 
and England were benevolently disposed 
towards the Spanish colonies, and they 
gave evidence of this feeling by not taking 
strict measures for preventing the despatch 
.of private support from their 
Pan-American h arbours to the insurgent 
Oongresa statcs> England> l loweve r; dc- 
at ranama c]afed that the strU ggle of the 
colonies against the mother country was an 
internal matter in which, owing to her own 
close relations with Ferdinand VII., she was 
the less in a position to interfere. Thus the 
only open support given to the combatants 
came from the negro republic of Haiti, 
and was accorded the more readily owing 
to the fact that the revolted colonists had 
everywhere proclaimed the freedom of 
negro slaves in order to fill with them the 
thinned ranks of their own regiments, and 
had made slavery illegal. They did not sus¬ 
pect that by this action they were forfeiting 
the friendship of their nearest neighbours. 

After his great victories in New 
Granada and Quito, Bolivar summoned 
a Pan-American congress at Panama, 
to which, besides the Spanish colonies, 
the North Americans also were invited. 
And, indeed, there was at the time 
a great party in the United States who 


w r ere enthusiastic in their support of 
the idea of a Pan-American federation. 
One of the principal reasons put forth by 
the United States lor not participating in 
this congress—which afterwards proved a 
deplorable failure—was that, by being 
„ imi represented, they would be 

o ,h« virtually sanctioning the 

Throne of Spain ab ° hl ‘°" of negro slavery, 
and that their own repre¬ 
sentatives at the congress would in all 
probability be placed on an equal footing 
with the delegates of the Haitian Republic. 

The revolution in Spain first brought 
about a change in public opinion, more 
especially when Ferdinand VII. was for 
a second time restored by the Holy 
Alliance to the throne of his fathers as 
absolute monarch. The revolutionary 
government was inclined, from principle, 
to make large allowances to the colonies, 
and when it saw that its power was becom¬ 
ing increasingly endangered it was willing 
to grant even the independence of a portion 
of the colonics in return for their support 
against France. The Argentine Republic 
might at that time have obtained 
recognition by severing itself from the 
rest of the colonies; but it refused offhand 
every offer of separate treatment. 

The interference of the Holy Alliance 
next had the effect of separating Great 
Britain from the other Powers. That 
country declared that it would have to 
regard any attempt at a restoration of the 
status quo in the colonies as an unfriendly 
'n. v act. Encouraged by this de- 
The amous c i ara tion, the president of the 
Monroe United States, James Monroe, 

oc rme enunc j a t ed i n his message to 
congress the so-called Monroe Doctrine— 
frequently reiterated since then in utterly 
different circumstances—to the effect that 
the United States would view any attempt 
on the part of European Powers to 
conquer territories on American soil as an 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE : A SCENE IN QUITO, THE CAPITAL OF ECUADOR 


unfriendly act towards itself. This declara¬ 
tion had at first little significance, for as 
yet Spain had not officially recognised the 
independence of South America, nor had 
the South American republics met with 
such recognition on the part of the United 
States. It was, however, a long step in 
that direction; for, Spain being forbidden 
to make any attempts at the restoration 
of its power over the seceded colonies, the 
full recognition of the independence of 
the latter could be a question only of time 
and expediency, subject to the one con¬ 
sideration as to what use the newly emanci¬ 
pated states would make of their liberty. 


At that time, when the victory of 
Ayacucho had destroyed the last vestige 
of the Spanish power in America, not a 
single one of the old colonial provinces was 
organised on a firm basis. Buenos Ayres 
at first, without any real disturbances, 
gave signs of developing into a republic 
with the promise of vitality, though here, 
too, a rapid change took place in the form 
and personnel of the supreme executive. 
After the independence of the republic 
had been recognised in 1816, however, 
a congress was elected by a free popular 
vote, and at times, too, the Budget of this 
young state, which was still struggling for 


Lift 


it 
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GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS AND SQUARE AT TEGUCIGALPA IN THE HONDURAS REPUBLIC 
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MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA, SHOWING THE COUNTRY AS IT IS TO-DAY 
South America, since those days when the Spanish conquistadors found the country uncultivated and inhabited by a 
sparse population of Indians, has made gigantic strides along the paths of progress. The map on this page shows the 
country as it is to-day, with its many populous cities, its immense railroad systems, and every other sign of prosperity. 
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recognition, showed a balance. All these 
gains, however, were again entirely lost 
on the advent to power, in 1820, of the 
Federal party, which abolished the unity 
of the constitution, and not only acknow¬ 
ledged the independence of the seceded 
provinces of Bolivia, Paraguay and Uru¬ 
guay, but also dissolved all connection 


c U between the different 

of Constitutional Provinces of the Argentine 
state inter se and with 
Authority Buenos Ayres. The latter 

owed its endurance as the predominant 


power only to its geographical position, 
which brought it more in contact with 
foreign Powers than the inland provinces. 
Though historical tradition repeatedly led 
those in power for the time being at Buenos 
Ayres to assert the predominance of that 
province, yet for a considerable time its 


alliance with the neighbouring states rested 
on the basis of the complete sovereign 
independence of the contracting parties. 
At that time the moral status of the 


government underwent a rapid decline. 
The revolution had been effected by men 
destined for leadership by their surpassing 
capacity. Belgrano, San Martin, Riva- 
davia, undeniably towered above the 
majority of their fellow-citizens in abilities 
and talents. The collapse of all constitu¬ 
tional power was a powerful factor in the 
production of a class of less honourable 
politicians. The victory of the federal 
idea was, in reality, the fruit of the 
ambition of local party leaders, whose 
principal aim, amid the general insecurity, 
was to obtain places for themselves and 
their supporters. To these aspirations the 
central party had no higher interests to 
oppose which might have sufficiently 
influenced the inexperienced masses. 

Hence resulted the collapse of this party 
and the degeneration of governments. It 
is in this way only that we can understand 
the dictatorship of a man like Don Juan 
Manuel de Rosas, w ho by cunning and an 
R tK utter absence of principle rose 

President of * rom °ffi ce of steward in 
Buenos Ayres a hacienda to the presidency 
of Buenos Ayres ; next suc¬ 
ceeded, by more or less doubtful means, 
in restoring the predominance of the latter 
state over the other provinces ; and under 
difficult circumstances maintained his 
place as dictator for more than twenty 
years. That during this regime every stir 
of an independent opinipn was stifled in 
blood, that the security of life and property 
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was reduced to a mere fancy, and that in 
spite of this the man was not overthrown, 
must be simply ascribed to the fact that 
even the better-minded among the people 
were as yet absolutely^ incapable of 
forming a real idea of the loudly praised 
blessings of republican liberty. 

Nor was Rosas’ final overthrow due to a 
reaction for the restoration of law and 


order; on the other hand, he fell in a 
struggle with people who were no better 
than himself. The sore point with the 
Argentine Republic was its relations with 
the seceded provinces, especially Monte¬ 
video, to which, apart from the Inde¬ 
pendent party in that province, Brazil 
was repeatedly making claims. After a 
previous struggle for the possession of 
Uruguay, Brazil and Buenos Ayres agreed 
to consider that state as independent, and 
jointly to guarantee its independence. 
There, too, however, existed different 


parties, each fighting for the helm of the 
ship of state ; and the support of a fallen 
president gave Rosas the welcome pretext 
of once more making his influence felt 
over Uruguay also. The war which 
resulted led, temporarily, even 
°sas to t j ie interference of France 

Power f ° m ant * England. It principally, 
©w*r however, served to bring into 
the field against Rosas a succession of 
ambitious party leaders, to whose attack 
his rule finally succumbed in 1852, on the 


battlefield of Monte Caceros. 


Under the'guise of a convinced federalist, 
Rosas had managed, though by the most 
violent means, to maintain a government 
based on a fairly firm policy of union ; his 
expulsion once more rendered the alliance 
of the Argentine Republic doubtful, and 
Buenos Ayres, for a considerable time, 
severed its connection with the latter. These 


contests, however, which were far less 
concerned with the federation of states or 


the formation of a republican union than 
with the acquisition of power by political 
parties, had hardly ceased at any time : 
revolutions in the republic itself, or civil 
wars between its various provinces, have 
endured up to the present day. 

The most important of these struggles 
was with Paraguay. In this country, 
which was a republic merely in name, the 
(dictatorship of Dr. Francia was followed 
by those of Carlos Antonio Lopez and his 
son Francisco Solano Lopez. While Francia 
had sought salvation for his state by 
strictly excluding it from all intercourse 




SOME PRESIDENTS OP THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
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with its neighbours, the two Lopez, by 
Jreely admitting foreigners of all sorts, 
considerably advanced its economic de¬ 
velopment. The younger Lopez, however, 
by interfering in the presidential conflicts 
of Uruguay, forfeited the friendship of the 
latter state, and in October, 1864, also 
that of Brazil; and while endeavouring to 
injure these opponents he also frivolously 
challenged the hostility of the Argentine 
Republic. In this manner arose the 
alliance of these three powers against 
Paraguay, which in the course of a five 
years' war lost almost its entire wealth, a 
considerable portion of its territory, and 
its political importance. Since that 
time, too, dictators appointed for life 


Sucre's victory at Ayacucho. A congress 
summoned to Chuquisaca in August, 1825, 
declared the independence of the republic 
of Bolivia without a protest being lodged 
by either Peru or the Argentine Republic. 

The young republic placed itself under 
the protection of Bolivar, and entrusted its 
future condition and development to his 
care. Nor did Bolivar allow the opportu¬ 
nity to escape of putting into substance 
his ideas of a constitutional government, 
but presented Bolivia with a constitution 
in which, as in the case of Angostura, 
provision was made for a president elected 
for life, a hereditary senate, and a lower 
house with limited powers. For himself 
Bolivar reserved the power of assuming, 



have been replaced in that country by 
republican presidents. Nevertheless, in¬ 
ternal disturbances have been by no 
means infrequent, even in Paraguay; 
though revolutions have not in that 
country become a chronic condition to the 
same extent as in Uruguay, where the 
party wars between Colorados and 
Blanquillos, dating from Rosas' inter¬ 
ference down to our own times, have 
brought matters to such a pitch that 
hardly a president has ever completed 
his legal term of office. 

Nor did the last of the provinces once 
belonging to the viceregal province of 
Buenos Ayres experience a better fate than 
its sister states. Upper Peru, now known 
as Bolivia, did not acquire its liberty until 
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subject to a decree of congress, dictatorial 
powers whenever he should enter Bolivian 
territory ; but Sucre, the commander-in- 
chief at Ayacucho, was chosen as the 
constitutional president. The latter re¬ 
cognised much better than his master the 
dangers to which the Codice Boliviano 
exposed the young republic. He accepted 
the presidential office for only two years, 
but resigned before the expiration of that 
period when he perceived the extreme 
opposition with which the republican 
patriotic party viewed the aristocratic 
tendencies of the Colombian dictator. 

Thus Bolivia, too, entered upon a period 
of successive military revolutions, which 
were interrupted only by the ten years' 
dictatorship of General Santa Cruz. The 
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latter was of Indian descent, had fought 
in the wars of liberation, and so greatly 
distinguished himself at the Pichincha as 
to merit his election to the highest office 
in the state. This, however, did not 
satisfy his ambition ; for, like Bolivar, he 
had dreams of a federation of all the 
American republics under his leadership. 

n The condition of Peru gave 

Pen* Declares an opportunity of seeing 

. his plans realised. Though 
Independence the dictatorship G f Bolivar 

had ousted the National party, it had by 
no means extinguished it; and as soon as 
the Spanish power had received its final blow 
it at once revived. The province endured 
with but little relish the guardianship of the 
Colombian republic, and when the internal 
complications of the latter called the 
dictator to the north, it shook off its yoke, 
and in 1827 declared itself independent. 

This, however, was but the signal for the 
eruption of civil disturbances. Santa Cruz, 
delighted at having found his long- 
cherished wish for interference, contrived 
to bring about a closer connection of 
Peru with Bolivia, and, as chief of the 
alliance, wielded the highest power in both 
republics. In this capacity he rendered im¬ 
portant services to the economic develop¬ 
ment of the states under his authority; 
but his foreign policy was not equal to 
the difficulties of the situation and brought 
about the fall of his government and the 
end of the Peru-Bolivian Federation. 

Chili was the rock upon which Santa 
Cruz was shipwrecked. In that state 
its first president, O'Higgins, had fallen a 
victim to democratic aims at the moment 
when San Martin in Peru gave up the 
struggle for the establishment of a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy in South America. 
For Chili also, furthermore, the rule of the 
so-called Liberals brought bad times; 
between 1823 and 1831 that state had no 
less than thirteen governments and seven 
times changed its constitution. It was not 
. - until the presidency of Joa- 

q^ n Prieto and the Con- 

servative Constitution of 
of Government* ^ ^ thfi development 

of Chili attained that stability which until 
recently has so favourably distinguished it 
from all the other Spanish-American re¬ 
publics. In the hope of attaching Chili to 
its confederacy of states, Santa Cruz had 
supported the attempt of the Chilian ex¬ 
president, Freire, who by force of arms 
aspired to lead the Liberal party to victory 
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against Prieto and the Conservatives. 
But not only did Freire himself fall before 
the constitutional government of Prieto, 
but he also involved Santa Cruz in his 
defeat, inasmuch as Chili declared war 
against the Peruvian-Bolivian alliance on 
account of the interference of the latter in 
Chilian affairs. The war, which was but 
feebly conducted on the part of Santa 
Cruz, culminated in the complete victory 
of the Chilians at Yungay in 1839, and 
was followed by the complete independ¬ 
ence of all three republics and the resigna¬ 
tion of the Bolivian dictator. 

Since that time a large number of 
presidents have followed one another in 
Bolivia in rapid succession, almost all 
having been raised to power and hurled 
from office by military pronunciamentos. 
Outstripped by all its neighbours, that 
country has on only one other occasion 
since played a part in history, and that an 
essentially passive one—namely, in the 
war between Chili and Peru in 1879. 

The fall of Santa Cruz benefited Peru 
as little as it did Bolivia. Though more 
was done in this state for the economic 
p development of the country 

u/k S * f n -i* a th an i n 11he other republics,more 
, ed especially through the efforts 

n 1C of President Ramon Castilla 
(1844-1854), the internal policy of most 
of the presidents was nevertheless neither 
sufficiently prudent nor sufficiently un¬ 
selfish to place the welfare of the state on 
a solid foundation. Its great natural 
resources were either squandered or 
were made the object of rash speculations 
which an old-established state could 
scarcely have survived. To the young 
republic they meant absolute ruin. When 
the natural resources of the central states, 
which had been the first to be exploited, 
were exhausted, the southern districts 
began, towards the end of the seventies, 
to be regarded as specially valuable. 

The discovery of inexhaustible deposits 
of saltpetre and soda led to these barren 
deserts being looked to as a substitute 
for the guano deposits of the Chincha 
Islands, which had become unlicensed 
mining-grounds. Hitherto the borders 
of these somewhat dismal regions had 
received but little attention. Bolivia 
was, indeed, in possession of a narrow 
strip of territory extending to the Pacific 
Ocean and separating Peru from Chili, 
but had paid so little attention to it 
that it had almost resigned both its 
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territorial claims and sovereign rights to 
Chili before the value of this possession 
was recognised. Thus it came about that 
not only in Atacama, the Bolivian coast 
province, but also in Tarapaca, the 
southernmost ‘ part of Peru, almost all 
industrial interests were in the hands of 
Chilian and other foreign subjects, who 
were here amassing riches, to the great 
envy of the real owners of the land. 
Having for a long time been in secret 
agreement, the opponents of Chili be¬ 
gan hostilities, Bolivia in 187(3 sub¬ 
jecting Chilian ; 
industries in Ata¬ 
cama to heavy 
tolls, and, on re¬ 
fusal of their pay¬ 
ment, confiscating 
all Chilian pro¬ 
perty. Chili, how¬ 
ever, was prepared 
for the struggle; 
its troops occupied, 
without serious 
resistance, the dis¬ 
puted strip of 
coast, and Bolivia 
during the whole 
war hardly made 
another attempt 
to recover its lost 
territory. The 
quarrel was really 
fought out between 
Peru and Chili, 
the former having 
stepped in on be¬ 
half of Bolivia in 



January, 1881. Both in Peru and Bolivia 
the defeat was followed by the downfall 
of the existing government, and it was 
years before the relations of the conqueror 
to the conquered w r ere accorded constitu¬ 
tional sanction. In the end, however, 
Chili was confirmed in the permanent pos¬ 
session of Atacama and Tarapaca, ana in 
the temporary occupation of the provinces 
of Tacna and Arica; but the pledges 
given by Chili on that occasion have not 
been redeemed up to the pfesent day. 
This victory was a brilliant justification 
“ ■ - - for the Chilian Con¬ 

stitution, which had 
been decried as an 
enemy to liberty. 
To it undoubtedly 
must be attributed 
the fact that the 
government o f 
Chili has since the 
constitution of 1833 
been firmer and 
more concentrated 
than that of any 
other of the 
Spanish - American 
republics. The re¬ 
proach hurled at 
this government, of 
being an enemy to 
freedom, is, how¬ 
ever, utterly un¬ 
founded. Even 
underManuel Montt 
(1851-1861), the 
true founder o f 
Chilian prosperity, 
the development of 
the constitution on 
a liberal basis had 


virtue of treaty 
obligations, and 

thereby given Chili the chili-argentina pledge of peace 

t he desired oppor- standing: high in the very heart of the Andes, this colossal been seriously 

tumty 01 declaring Argentina and Chili, and on its pedestal bears this inscription : begun, and HIS 
war. As long as “Sooner shall these monntams crumble to dust than successors have 
., , Argentines and Chilians break the peace which at the . , . . 

the Peruvian fleet feet of Christ the Redeemer they have sworn to maintain.” not Stood idle, 
was successful in Photo: Rider Nowc Whether, however, 


disputing with Chili its supremacy on 
the sea, the operations of the Chilians 
on land did not extend beyond invest¬ 
ing the coast towns of the extreme south. 
But after the capture, October 8th, 1879, 
of the Huascar, the largest and 
swiftest of the Peruvian battleships, in 
an unequal fight against the Chilian fleet, 
both the fighting forces of the southern 
republic were able to act in concert 
and enter upon that succession of vic¬ 
tories which culminated at Lima in 


the advances thus won by Chili have out¬ 
weighed the disadvantages of subsequent 
party struggles, more violent and em¬ 
bittered than those experienced under the 
Conservative constitution of 1833, may 
well be left open to doubt. Upon them, 
at any rate, was based the conflict which, 
after a peace extending over decades, led 
in 1891 to a revolution and the violent 
downfall of the government. The ex¬ 
perience that a war may be scarcely less 
dangerous to the conquering party in its 
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industrial life than to the defeated one, time, procured for it an easy victory and one 

once more proved itself true in the case of which was not exploited to excess. The 

Chili. The extraordinary increase in the fact remains, notwithstanding, that in 

national wealth which had been the out- Chili, too, the regular succession of con- 

come of the war with Peru led to an ex- stitutional governments was in this wise 

travagant activity in the industrial sphere, interrupted by a victorious military rising. 

President Jose Manuel Balmaceda (1886- The few years which have elapsed since 

1891) especially had in this respect strained then have sufficed to show that the civil 

the resources of the country beyond power has not emerged from the struggle 

their capacity. The financial crisis de- without having sustained a permanent 

veloped, however, into a political one when shock. At the present time Chili has only 

it was shown that these industrial specula- a qualified claim to its former reputation 
tions had been exploited from the public .of being the most trustworthy of the 
treasury for the personal advantage of the South American republics, 
president and his creatures. The republic of Colombia, too, tfie 

This imparted to the revolution, which creation of which had been Bolivar's 

was founded as much on political as on special pride, did not enjoy a long lease 

personal party considerations, an unex- of life. While the liberator, reaping the 

pected moral force, and in 1891, in a short fruits of Sucre's victory at Ayacucho, 
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was holding his triumphal progress through 
Bolivia, his mind was already occupied 
with bold plans which again had for their 
object the expansion of his Colombian 
republic. At one time he was offering his 
aid to the Chilians in driving out the last 
remnants of the Spanish army of occu¬ 
pation from the archipelago of Chiloe ; 
R . at another he was planning 

UiuUr f ^ ie Argentines an a( l‘ 

*. r . vance against Brazil, the last 
uspicion rerna i n | n g division of the 

South American continent which was 
still under a monarchical constitution 
and which had not yet entirely severed 
its connection with the Old World. 

His dictatorial power, however, and the 
aristocratic constitution which he had 
introduced in Peru and Bolivia, caused 
him to be looked upon with suspicion by 
republicans not only in foreign countries, 
but even in New Granada ; and, besides, 
neither in Chili nor in La Plata was there 
a dearth of ambitious generals who were 
ready to follow his own example for their 
own benefit. In the end the growing 
distrust of the Colombian Congress re¬ 
called him from the south, and his uncon¬ 
ditional obedience to their behest was, 
perhaps, the best defence he could offer. 

In Venezuela a strong party, with Paez 
at its head, had, ever since 1826, urged 
the separation of that country from the 
Colombian Republic. Indeed, the se¬ 
cession had almost become an accom¬ 
plished fact when Bolivar yielded, and by 
all kinds of concessions succeeded in in¬ 
ducing his old comrades in arms once 
more to recognise his authority and that 
of the Colombian Congress. In the mean¬ 
time an exactly similar movement took 
place in Peru, where, as in Bolivia, the 
Colombians had, from the beginning, 
been extremely unpopular. 

As soon as the National party in that state 
saw itself freed from the menacing presence 
of the dictator, it rose in revolt, abolished 
p n , the government which Boli- 
Axainst **** * var es f a blished at Lima, 

th« Liberator 2?d invited Bolivia to join it. 

The latter state responded to 
the invitation in a qualified manner by 
rising against Sucre and forcing him to 
resign. The Peruvians, however, pro¬ 
ceeded even further; they caused pro- , 
nunciamentos to be issued at Guayaquil 
and other places in Ecuador. Under the 
pretext of protecting; the latter against 
oppression, the Peruvian dictator Lamar 


declared war against Colombia. Here, 
however, Sucre again saved the honour 
of the Colombian arms, and by his victory 
at Tarqui brought about a revolution 
against Lamar in Peru. x The new govern¬ 
ment, though insisting, like so many of its 
predecessors, on the independence of Peru, 
nevertheless concluded peace on easy 
terms with its neighbour states. 

Even at this time Bolivar had constantly 
to battle against a strong current of 
opposition which aimed at his deposition 
and the abolition of his dictatorship. 
After he had four times abdicated his 
government, in order only at the next 
moment to resume it with the most un¬ 
limited powers, his enemies determined to 
get rid of him by unconstitutional methods. 
After several unsuccessful attempts at 
revolution, a military rising took place 
on September 25th, 1828, at Bogota, 
having for its object the assassination of 
Bolivar. His almost miraculous escape, 
however, so utterly threw into confusion 
the plans of the conspirators that they 
were easily conquered, and once again 
Bolivar’s cleverness induced him to seek 
for reconciliation with the vanquished 
D rather than for vengeance 

h ea Gr ° upon his enemies. He was, 

Bolivar* however, unable completely to 

© i%ar di sarm the party which, in the 

constant renewal of the extraordinary 
powers of his regime, saw a serious danger 
to liberty. At last, having once more in 
the congress of 1830 had recourse to the 
often-tried trick of a resignation, he had 
the painful experience of seeing it accepted, 
accompanied by all imaginable marks of 
esteem for his great exertions on behali 
of liberty, while a successor was 
appointed in the person of Joaquin 
Mosquera. After somewhat prolonged 
hesitation Bolivar decided to submit to 
the decision of the congress. Having for 
some time been in ill health, he at length 
left the country in which he considered 
himself to have been treated with ingrati¬ 
tude, and died at Santa Marta on Decem¬ 
ber 17th in the same year. 

The Colombian Republic had come to 
an end even before his death. Venezuela 
shortly afterwards repeated the attempt 
to sever its connection with Colombia, 
and in 1830 these efforts assumed a new 
direction directly in opposition to the 
policy of Bolivar. Nor was the abdica¬ 
tion of the latter able to stop the move¬ 
ment, for Paez and his following exercised 
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unlimited control over the legislative most. His vigorous government assured 
assembly. All attempts to resist the new peaceful times to the republic. Here 
order of things were suppressed without too, however, a federal constitution on 
much bloodshed, and before the close of the North American pattern gained an 
the year Venezuela, within the range of increasing number of supporters, although 
the old general captaincy of Caracas, such a constitution could hardly be said 
declared itself an independent republic, to have arisen out of natural conditions, 
The same thing happened in Bolivia, with but had become the watchword of the 
R Mi ^is difference, that that state Liberal party more from a love of imitat¬ 
or*New* u Ph e ld with gratitude the ing North American political institutions. 
Granada menior y °* its liberator and Venezuela belongs to those states of 
offered him an asylum when he Spanish America which have been least 
laid down his offices in Colombia; an offer able to establish themselves on a solid 
which he refused, as also the invitation to basis. After a civil war extending over 
assume once more the government, sent several years, in which Paez also once 
to him after a successful revolution more—1861-1863 — took up arms in 
against the regime of Mosquera. In the defence of the unity of the republic, 
following year, 1831, the very name of the provinces, in 1864, formed them- 
Colombia disappeared; the provinces selves into the Federal Republic of “the 
which still adhered to the government United States of Venezuela.” In spite 
of Bogota constituted themselves into the of this, civil commotions broke out 
Republic of New Granada, and, under a over and over again ; and it was not 
Conservative constitution, handled vigor- until the almost dictatorial regime of 
ously by a series of energetic presidents, Antonio Guzman Blanco (1870-1877, 
enjoyed until 1857 a fairly undisturbed— 1879-1884, and 1886-1887) that the re- 

indeed almost peaceful—development. public enjoyed a temporary peace. 

Here also, however, the unfortunate civil During recent years the Argentine 
war between the Central and Federal Republic has succeeded in restoring the 
parties afterwards broke out afresh, and confidence in its financial stability which 
the cause of the latter party, which was at one time sank to a very low ebb. 
more than usually justified by the extra- Venezuela has succeeded, on the other 
ordinary differences in the geographical hand, in attracting the public attention 
features of the separate provinces, was in of Europe by her lighthearted disregard 
the end successful. Under the name of of obligations, financial and other ; especi- 
the United States of Colombia they ally under her recently ejected president, 
adopted, in 1861, a constitution planned Castro. In 1896 her claims in a boundary 
on exactly the same lines as that of the dispute with Great Britain led to an 
United States of North America. Since arbitration under which the British views 
then the country has, under more peaceful p , were practically . confirmed, 
conditions, been able to devote itself v resi . en * f s . At a later date President Cas- 
largely to the development and the opening * a p a * ,e f j ead tro's attitude brought about 
up of its many industrial resources. j c °n a visit of German and British 

Venezuela underwent a similar develop- warships acting in concert, with some loss 
ment. During the first twenty years of dignity to both those Powers and some 
Jos£ Antonio Paez, either in the capacity histrionics in connection with the Monroe 
of president (1830-1838, 1839-1842), as Doctrine on the part of the United States, 
dictator (1846), or merely as adviser of Subsequently, however, the president's 
the parties in power, virtually directed vagaries resulted in his ejection from the 
the destinies of the state for whose country, and Venezuela once more relapsed 
liberation he, next to Bolivar, had done the into comparative quiescence. 
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But Venezuela was again disturbed in 
I 9 I 3 by &n attempt of ex-President Castro 
to effect a counter-revolution. The com¬ 
plete failure of this movement left General 
Juan Vicente Gomez in undisturbed pos¬ 
session of the Presidency, which he had 
attained by a coup d'etat in 1908 after 
Castro's ejection. Generally the close of 
the first decade of the twentieth century 
saw an increasing stability of government 
in all the republics of South America, 
though Peru was troubled in 1914 by a 
recrudescence of the old revolutionary 
methods of changing the personnel of 
government, and Uruguay, even in that 
year had not succeeded in ending the 
long-existent faction strife of rival political 
parties. On the other hand, it is greatly 
to the credit of Uruguay that popular 
elementary education has so considerably 
increased within its borders in recent 
years. The lack of education, neces¬ 
sarily accompanied by a large amount of 
illiteracy, has been, on the whole, the 
weakest spot in civilisation throughout 
South America; and even those countries 
where education is compulsory by law 
have made no very serious at- 
Scbools tempt f° enforce the law or to 
Needed P rov ^ e adequate school build¬ 
ings and competent teachers 
in rural districts. Republican institu¬ 
tions and manhood suffrage have not yet 
guaranteed in South America an educated 
democracy, or freedom from an occasional 
political dictatorship. It is well, however, 
to record the disappearance of inter¬ 
national warfare between the countries 
of South America, and in especial, the 
better relations established between Chili 
and Peru. The declaration of independ¬ 
ence of Colombia on the part of Panama 
m 1903 naturally brought soreness to the 
former, but was formally endorsed by a 
treaty between the two states in 1909, 
when Panama agreed to pay Colombia 
£500,000 as its share of the public debt. 
In spite of increased commercial activities, 
and the many signs of material progress— 
noticeably the greater length of railway 
in working order and under construction 
—population throughout South America 
has advanced but slowly in recent years, 
and in some countries is stagnant or 
decreasing. True, official census returns 
are not compiled with European or J^orth 
American exactness and government 
estimates alone are in most .cases the 
basis of comparison; but these estimates 


may be taken as approximately trust¬ 
worthy. Thus, the Argentine Republic 
in 1907 had a population of 6,210,000, 
and in 1913 6,673,781. Bolivia in 1906 
had 2,180,710 and in 1912 2,200,000. In 
Chile and Uruguay government estimates 
show an actual decline. The former from 
3,871,000 in 1907 to 3,505,317 in 1912, the 
latter from 1,111,758 in 1908 to 
Stagnant 1,094,688 in 1912. Colombia 
Population and Paraguay boast a marked 
increase — Colombia from 
4,100,000 in 1908 to 5,472,604 m 1912, and 
Paraguay from 631,347 in 1905 to 800,000 
in 1911. Venezuela has also increased from 
2,602,492 in Z909 to 2,743,847 in 1914. 
Peru and Ecuador aie content to remain 
unchanged according to the returns of' 
their respective Governments. 

The population of Peru was still 
estimated in 1914 at 4,500,000 as ie was 
in 1908, and Ecuador in 1914 at 1,500,000 
as in K)oS. In both cases the figures are 
probably too high. The other returns 
give Peru in 1912 at 3,530,000 and Ecuador 
in the same year at 1,300,000. The out¬ 
standing fact is that South America, with 
its vast natural resources and favourable 
climatic conditions, is still enormously 
under-populated, and is capable of main¬ 
taining an increase of numbers far beyond 
ordinary calculation. With the exception 
of Peru, where the revolutionary methods 
in politics, formerly popular throughout 
the South American republics, were still 
practised as late as 1914, the-history of 
South America in the early years of the 
twentieth century is a record of steady 
development in the art of civil govern¬ 
ment, and of growing attachment to 
European civilisation of the French 
fashion. The wealthy South American 
looks to Paris for his model—not to 
London, Madrid, or Berlin—and it is 
Paris that is visited. How far this French 


influence explains the lack of growth in 
population cannot be answered with any 
certainty, but that it affords 
inf uence some explanation is at least 

France a P r °bability. The Roman 

f!i& © Catholic religion remains the 


accepted faith of all Christians—save for 
a tiny minority of Protestants, mostly 
foreign residents—in each of the South 
American republics and enjoys varying 
degrees of state support. But toleration 
is freely extended to Protestants* and 
freethought is avowed by many* who 
profess the ideals of the French Republic. 
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MEXICO AND ITS REVOLUTIONS 

THE TRAGIC HISTORY OF MAXIMILIAN 

P\URING the whole period of the South almost in its entirety, and returned to 
American wars of liberation Mexico Spain in person in order to exert himself 
stood aside and pursued its own road. After in its behalf at the court of Ferdinand VII. 
the overthrow of Hidalgo and his adherents Had one of the king’s brothers decided at 
Spanish rule seemed once more established, that time to go over to Mexico, that state 
and even the introduction and re-abolition would in all probability have been pre- 
of the democratic constitution of 1812 R served to the Bourbon dynasty, 

passed off without incident. Naturally, Proclaimed ^hc re i ec ^ on °f the Iguala 
the events which were passing all around j/jflexiTo plan, on the other hand, pushed 
in states allied by race could not entirely its originators farther along 

fail to react upon the mind of the popula- on the road to revolution. Since the pro- 
tion ; but the desire for freedom and visional arrangement threatened in the end 
independence was not strong enough to to become dangerous to all parties, Itur- 
aim at the subversion of the existing bide allowed himself to be proclaimed 
order of things. The revolutionary im- (mperor of Mexico by his adherents in 
pulse in this country took its start from May, 1822, in order in this manner to save 
an entirely different quarter. his constitutional edifice. His following, 

The viceroy had bestowed his confidence however, was neither large enough nor his 
in a special degree upon the principal lieu- past career sufficiently stainless to force 
tenant, Iturbide, who, though a Mexican by the country to accept his rule. Hostile 
birth, had not only distinguished himself pronunciamentos were promulgated in the 
by his energy and zeal, but also by his most widely different provinces, and as early 
M . . cruelty in the struggle against as March, 1823, the emperor was obliged 

the Throes ofthe forces of Hidalgo. Iturbide, to seek refuge on board an English ship. 
Revolution * lowever ’ a hused the trust re- Thereupon Mexico, too, was proclaimed 
posed in him. He engaged in a republic. It was, however, a republic 
secret schemes with the Creole leaders and merely in name, while a succession of more 
the scattered partisans of Hidalgo, and, or less fortunate military pretenders were 
though ostensibly he took the field against fighting for Iturbide’s inheritance. The 
one of the latter, he caused the promulga- most prominent figure in this struggle was 
tion in the little town of Iguala of a mili- General Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana— 
tary pronunciamento the point of which Santana—who had already taken a con- 
was directed against Spanish rule. In the spicuous part in the overthrow of the 
programme of a constitution which he drew emperor, and afterwards appointed and 
up Mexico was declared independent, and a deposed presidents at his own free will and 
constitutional assembly was held in pros- pleasure until finally he himself accepted 
pect. The country, however, was declared the chief office in the state, which he was 
a monarchy in anticipation, the throne of destined more than once to lose Shd to 
which was to be offered to Ferdinand VII. g aftta Afta tJlc recover. He is, however, 
and the other princes of his house. rf u ri un( feniably entitled to the 

Iturbide’s following increased w ith gtruMle crec ht °f having adhered in 

astonishing rapidity, so that the viceroy g e his internal administration to 

and the Spanish* party soon saw them- a strong policy of centralisation, as opposed 
selves confined to the capital. At that to the federal doctrine which had sprung up 
moment the arrival of a viceroy appointed out of a blind zeal for imitating the North 
by a Liberal Spanish Government ter- American constitution, a zeal which was 
minated the revolution without bloodshed, entirely unjustified from both geographical 
The new regent accepted Iturbide’s plan and historical considerations; while in his 








THE CAPTURE OF THE HARBOUR OF SAN JUAN DE ULUA BY THE FRENCH IN 1838 
;o finding herself both on the verge of bankruptcy and in a state of revolution, sought to recover her financial position by laying hands on the property of foreigners, thus violating 
rights. This led to the interference of France. The above picture shows an incident in the initial stages of the war that followed, when, on November 27th, 1838, a French 
tf-'war took possession of the harbour of San Juan de Ulua. The war ended with the parties in power agreeing to make no further encroachment upon the property of foreigners. 





THE FRENCH TROOPS IN MEXICO : CAPTURE OF THE TOWN OF PUEBLA 
A Jong and bitter struggle followed the entry of the French into Mexico. With a force of 30,000 men Puebla was captured, but only at the expense of many hundreds ot lives. Then Mexico 
opened its gates to the conquerors, thus paving the way for the proclamation of the Archduke Maximilian of Austria as emperor. A senes of internal wars marks the history of the 
republic for the next two years, a condition of affairs which culminated in the evacuation by the French of the country, the downfall of Napoleon, and the execution of M aximi l i a n . 

From the painting by A. Beaugl at Versailles 
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foreign policy he deserves recognition for 
having manfully and repeatedly, at the 
risk of his own personal safety, defended 
the honour and integrity of the country. 

Mexico, however, was drawn into inter¬ 
national complications to a greater extent 
than the other Spanish-American republics. 
As late as 1829 the Spaniards had made an 

t attempt to reconquer the 
Mexico Declare. CQUntr ^ but ha{] £ cen de . 

it ? feated by Santa Ana and 

forced to capitulate, lhc 
rising which occurred in Texas in 1836 was 
primarily an internal matter, since at 
that time the borders of Mexico still em¬ 
braced the Far West of North America. 

Santa Ana in his attempt to bring the 
province back to its obedience was defeated 
on April 20th, 1836, and taken prisoner, as 
a result of which the Separatists gained 
the upper hand. Under the presidency of 
Houston, an American, Texas formed an 
independent republic which from its origin 
linked its fortunes closely with the United 
States, and in 1845 was, on its own appli¬ 
cation, actually received into the Union. 
Mexico was not prepared to accept this 
rebuff calmly ; it declared war against the 
United States and entrusted Santa Ana 
with the chief command. The Mexican 
Republic, torn by internal factions and on 
the verge of financial ruin, was, however, 
no match for the States. The invasion of 
the northern provinces by the United States 
troops met with no serious opposition, nor 
were the Mexicans able to prevent the land¬ 
ing of the enemy's forces at Vera Cruz. 

It is true that Santa Ana repeatedly 
opposed their advance, but he suffered 
one defeat after another, and finally 
fled to Jamaica at the very time when 
the troops of the Union were dictating 
the terms of peace to their opponents 
in their own capital. By this treaty 
Mexico surrendered its claims to Texas and 
all its northern Pacific provinces against 
an indemnity of three million pounds. 

The Fall * n Santa Ana was once 
I more summoned to undertake, 

Santa Ana ^ dictator, the management 
and restoration to order of 
the exhausted state—a task which he took 
in hand with his wonted energy; but he 
was hardly likely to restore internal order, 
seeing that since December 17th, 1853, 
he had openly been aiming at securing 
himself in a position of permanent au¬ 
thority, Accordingly, in 1855, his fall 
was brought about by fresh pronuncia- 
$000 


mentos. Thereupon Mexico was again 
plunged into a state of revolution which 
once more drew (town upon the unfortu¬ 
nate country the interference of foreign 
Powers. The prolonged condition of law¬ 
lessness had brought the state to the 
verge of bankruptcy, and, as may be easily 
conceived, during the period of financial 
stress the parties in power had not in¬ 
frequently laid hands on the property of 
foreigners, in violation of treaty rights. 
As early as 1838 similar proceedings had 
led to a war with France, which had 
temporarily taken possession of the 
harbour of San Juan de Ulua. In 1861 
President Carlo Benito Juarez, after long 
party struggles, had managed to secure for 
himself the supreme authority, though by 
no means without opposition. 

When he once more began to make 
illegal encroachments upon the property of 
foreigners, Napoleon III., who by the glory 
of foreign exploits was endeavouring to 
make people forget the unconstitutional 
origin of his imperial rule, seized this 
opportunity and proposed to England and 
Spain to vindicate the rights of their 
subjects in Mexico by a common expedi- 
tion against that country. The 
f enc . . proposal was accepted in the 

Mexico** A ^ rst * nstance b Y botb Parties ; 

exic© anc i ^ army composed of con¬ 
tingents from all three states occupied 
Vera Cruz and advanced to Orizaba. But 
first England and afterwards Spain with¬ 
drew from the enterprise as soqn as the 
allies saw that France was by no means 
actuated merely by a desire to obtain indem¬ 
nification for suffered losses, but was in 
reality aiming at the overthrow of the exist¬ 
ing government with the view of replacing 
it by a monarchy under its own protection. 

Deceived by the whispered insinuations 
of Mexican fugitives, the French believed 
that the people would flock to them en 
masse and accompany them in triumph 
to their capital. Instead of this, they 
received at Puebla so hot a reception 
that they were only too glad again to reach 
and hold their former quarters at Orizaba. 
Nor was the expeditionary force able to 
resume its advance until it had been 
reinforced to 30,000 men. After a bitter 
struggle for the possession of Puebla, 
which ended with the capitulation of the 
Mexican garrison, Mexico also opened 
its gates to the conqueror. With this the 
object of the expedition seemed achieved. 
A junta, rapidly summoned, appointed a 
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provisional government which a few days 
afterwards laid before the congress the 
plan of a constitution creating a monarchy 
under the name of an empire. The 
proposal was accepted by an overwhelming 
majority—indeed, almost unanimously. 
The candidate selected by Napoleon, of 
whose acceptance he had assured himself 
previous to taking any action, was the 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria. Hence, 
when a deputation of the provisional 
government proceeded to Miramare to 
offer the archduke the imperial crown of 
Mexico, the latter readily accepted the 
new dignity. In April, 1864, in the 
harbour of Trieste, he went .on board 
the Novara, which was to convey him 
to Vera Cruz. The voyage was quickly 


control. Bazaine was almost a sort of 
supplementary or accessory king in 
Mexico, and his powers in this capacity 
increased in proportion as the mutual 
confidence between the emperor and the 
marshal disappeared. The contracts, 
moreover, showed that the interference of 
the French in favour of Maximilian was 
by no means as unselfish as it had appeared 
to be. The financial demands made 
upon the country were extremely oppres¬ 
sive and unjustifiable in so far as, under 
the pressure of French policy, an un¬ 
worthy speculation for the exploitation of 
Mexico was carried on with demands of 
a highly questionable nature. These in 
themselves were factors foreboding little 
good to Maximilian's authority. He 



GENERAL VIEW OF RIO DE JANEIRO IN THE YEAR 1835 


accomplished, and the people greeted 
their new sovereign with frank and 
open-hearted joy. On his entry into 
Mexico the party of opposition, at whose 
head was ex-President Benito Juarez, 
seemed practically vanquished. 

Its importance, however, revived and 
increased with astonishing rapidity in 
consequence of the internal difficulties 
which the new imperial government was 
destined to encounter. From the very 
beginning Maximilian was not his own 
master. By his contracts with Napoleon 
III. he was indeed assured of the assistance 
of the French troops ; but in the person of 
their commander-in-chief, Marshal Bazaine, 
he wis associated with a power over 
which he exercised only the most limited 
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himself fully recognised that the protec¬ 
tion of a foreign Power would alienate 
from him the sympathies of an important 
party in the country. He therefore not 
only endeavoured to withdraw himself as 
much as possible from French influence, 
but also made efforts to keep himself 
above the parties which divided the 
country into two hostile camps. The 
people, however, were not at this time 
ripe for such a high-minded policy. 

While the Conservative party, which 
had raised Maximilian to the throne, 
found itself deceived in its expectations, 
the Liberals looked upon his conciliatory 
attitude as a confession of weakness, and 
soon began to take fresh courage, the 
more so as they had found a support which 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, JUNE lflTU, 1K07 
The last great tragedy in the history of Mexico occurred on June 19th, 1807. Maximilian, who two years before 
had been proclaimed emperor by Napoleon III., found himself called upon to defend his empire against the standard 
of revolt raised by the deposed President Juarez. While defending Queretaro with troops of 8,000 men, he was, on 
the night of May 19th, betrayed by General Lopez. The above picture shows the ill-starred emperor’s last moments ; 
he has breakfasted and taken the sacrament, and is preparing to accompany the two officers to the place of execution. 

From the painting by Jean Paul Laurens 


promised a much surer protection than Mexico at a time when the latter, on 
France was capable of ottering to their his own absolute decision, had prolonged 
opponents. French interference was con- the term of his expired presidency, and 
fessedly directed against the United States, was actually wandering as an exile on 
the enormous expansion and rapid rise of the extreme confines of the country, 
which filled the monarchy of Europe with To Napoleon the prospect that the 
anxious appre¬ 
hension. Napo¬ 
leon thought he 
had seized upon a 
specially favour¬ 
able moment for 
interfering at a 
time when the 
war of secession 
kept the United 
States busily oc¬ 
cupied with their 
own internal 
affairs. The rapid 

and complete victory of the northern states, to bring about a solution in some other way, 
however, left their hands free, and tended Napoleon made the non-fulfilment of its 
only to make them assume a more financialobligationsbytheMexicanGovern- 
vigorous attitude in regard to the Mexican ment the miserable pretext for simply 
uestion. They indeed still looked upon sacrificing Maximilian after leaving him for 
uarez as the sole legal authority in along time faltering between hope and fear* 
6004 



COINAGE OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN 


rrencn support 
of Maximilian 
might give to the 
United States a 
pretext for in¬ 
vading Northern 
Mexico seemed 
extremely annoy¬ 
ing. Instead,how¬ 
ever, of openly 
avowing the 
situation and en¬ 
deavouring to the 
best of his Dower 





MEXICO AND ITS REVOLUTIONS 

Maximilian, it is true, had not shown Juarez had now an easy task. Once 
himself equal to the task of controlling the more in possession of power, he showed 
extraordinarily difficult condition of himself, as a politician, much better 
Mexican affairs. His wavering attitude adapted for the work than his prede- 
between the Mexican parties and his irrc- cessors. Under the form of a republic, 


solute policy in regard 
to France had done 
much to impair the 
stability of his throne. 
To add to these 
troubles his health, 
gave way, and he 
was also afflicted by 
the unfortunate con¬ 
dition of his wife, 
Charlotte, who had 
become insane while 
making vain efforts in 
Paris and Rome to 
further her husband’s 
cause. At the time 
when the French troops 
began to be with¬ 
drawn from Mexico 
he seemed to have re¬ 
solved on abdicating. 
All of a sudden, how¬ 
ever, he returned and 
placed himself at the 
head of the feeble 



Mexico, since 1866, 
has been virtually 
subjected to the dicta¬ 
torship of two men— 
Benito Juarez (1867- 
1872) and Porfirio 
Diaz (1877-1881, and 
from 1884 to 1911). 
From the first pro- 
11 u n c i a m e n t o s and 
revolutions have un¬ 
doubtedly been as 
frequent among the 
orders of the day in 
that country as in 
the rest of Spanish 
America. Neverthe¬ 
less, through the en¬ 
lightened despotism of 
these two men, the 
country recovered 
much that had been 
lost during the period 
of continuous revolu¬ 
tions. In alliance with 


army which was charlotte, ^ MPR f E ^ S p°i F * MEX i C f? Spanish sister re- 

. y f , ... The sister of Leopold, King 1 of the Belgians, and the . , 

making painful efforts wife of the Emperor Maximilian, she shared with the pllbllCS, it has made 

maintain Lie min latter his troubled reign in Mexico. Her husband’s clnvv hnt rortttin and 

to maintain Ills rule, tragic fate so affected her that her reason gave way SJOW DUt Certain ana 

But it was too late, under the grief and excitement, but she Is still alive, unmistakable progress 

Betrayed by his own generals at Que^etaro on the road to true republican liberty. 


about the middle of May, after r. short 
informal trial he, in company with the 
last of his faithful adherents, was shot 
by the Republicans on June iqth, 1867. 


When Iturbidc, in 1821, brought the 
Spanish dominion in Mexico to a sudden 
end, the movement in favour of indepen¬ 
dence also spread to the general captaincy 
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MEXICO AND ITS REVOLUTIONS 


of Guatemala, which embraced the states 
north of the Isthmus of Panama as far as 
the boundaries of the kingdom of New 
Spain. Here, though the revolution, so far 
as separation from Spain was concerned, 
was accomplished without bloodshed, civil 
war at once broke out between the two 
parties of the Serviles and the Liberals. 

The former began, in opposition to the 
constitutional assembly, to carry through 
the union of Central America with the 
empire of Iturbide. This, however, in¬ 
volved them in the fall of the latter, which 
followed soon after, and destroyed their 
influence in the country, the separate 
divisions of which now took up the 
management of their own affairs under the 
guidance of the Liberals and became the 
small republics of Central America. Even 
this, however, did not entirely destroy the 
feeling of their kinship. Only Chiapa 
severed its connection with its old allies 
and attached itself to the Mexican republic. 
Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, on the other 
hand, formed themselves, April ist, 1823, 
into a federal union which in 1825 chose its 
first president in the person of General 
T Q Acre. This, however, was the 

si s nal for the bc S innin £ of 

A . an incessant civil war which, 

me ca while professedly defending the 
cause of federal or central principles, was 
in reality merely a struggle of self-seeking 
party-leaders for the possession of power. 

Continuous attempts have been made, 
either by diplomatic methods or by 
resort to arms, to revive a confedera¬ 
tion of all or some of the old states of 
Central America. While, however, these 
complications have in many cases seriously 
interrupted the steady progress of the 
republics concerned, the advantages which 
their union was to have produced have not 
been attained. It has never yet been 
possible to discover a form of government 
providing safeguards against the sub¬ 
jection 01 the weaker members of the union 
by the stronger states. For this reason, 
hitherto, every attempt at combination has 
shortly afterwards been followed by a revo¬ 
lution tending towards decentralisation. 

The last attempt in this direction, the 
“Republica Mayor de Centro-America/' 
created in 1896-97, although it left complete 
internal autonomy to the separate states, 
came $0 an end after a brief existence in 
1898. The collapse of the throne of Maxi¬ 
milian marked the. triumph of republican 


principles over the whole of the American 

continent except Brazil. The threat of a 

French invasion under Junot in 1808 

had, indeed, induced the Portuguese royal 

family to transfer the seat of government to 

Rio de Janeiro ; but this was considered 

merely a temporary precautionary measure 

which was to make no change in the 

^ . r political lelations between the 

THumph of mQther country and the 

Principles co * unles - Cncumstances, how- 

1 Cl # ever, rendered the continuance 
of this stale of affairs impossible. The 
revolutionary wave which passed over the 
Pyrenean state after the expulsion of 
Napoleon, the struggle for independence 
which was proceeding in the surrounding 
sister states, could not fail to exercise 
a strong influence on Brazilian affairs. 
As early as 1815, Brazil was raised to 
the dignity of a kingdom, an event which 
could not otherwise than considerably 
advance the efforts which were directed 
towards a separation from Portugal. Again, 
however, the issue was brought about by 
the condition of affairs in Portugal, and 
not by the situation in Brazil. 

The movement in favour of a parlia¬ 
mentary form of government, which was 
set on foot in 1820 by Riego in Spain, 
spread also to the kingdom of Portugal, 
and thence across to Brazil. King John VI. 
was completely taken by surprise ; and 
as his successor to the throne, Dom Pedro, 
placed himself at the head of the Liberal 
party, the latter easily attained its object— 
namely, the promise of a separate parlia¬ 
mentary constitution for Brazil. How¬ 
ever, though the Liberals in the colony felt 
themselves conjointly responsible with 
those of Portugal, they were soon to learn 
that the Cortes of the mother country had 
ends in view quite different from those 
corresponding with their desires; for the 
latter asked foi no less than the return of 


the court to Lisbon and the restoration 
of the Portuguese dominion in Brazil. 

The first of these objects was 
rani s actually attained ; John VI. 

Struggles for . T - ol ' rw. 


1 a a returned to Lisbon, and Dom 
Independence pedrQ> who had ren0 unced his 

succession in favour of his brothers and 


sisters, stayed behind in the first instance 
at Rio de J aneiro as viceroy. 

The more manifest it became that the 
Cortes was aiming at again reducing 
Brazil to the condition of a province, the 
looser became the tie which united the 


colony to the mother country. At last 
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nothing was left to Dom Pedro himself 
but to tear the bond, and, on September 
7th, 1822, to proclaim the complete 
independence of Brazil, which, a month 
later, was declared an empire. 

Up to this point Dom Pedro, carried along 
by the national movement, had remained 
in accord with the large majority of his 
people. In the disputes, however, which 
in the following years arose in regard to 
questions of internal and foreign policy, 
this agreement began to be more and more 
disturbed. Finally, when the populace 
endeavoured to intimidate him by raising 
commotions, as it had done successfully 
and with his co-operation under John VI., 


inextinguishable hotbed hearth of con¬ 
stantly renewed republican agitations. The 
victorious campaign against Paraguay, 
though it raised the prestige of the country 
abroad; on the other hand involved it in 
serious financial difficulties, which were 
still further increased by the expenses 
arising out of the abolition of slavery, 
which had been resolved upon in 1871. 
The discussions connected with the passing 
of this measure filled up the political life 
of Brazil for years, and have also exercised 
a determining influence on the last 
remodelling of the constitution of the 
country. After Dom Pedro had long 
endeavoured, with the aid of Conservative 



DOM PEDRO, EMPEROR OF BRAZIL AND KING OF PORTUGAL, AND HIS CONSORT 
The invasion of Portugal by the French drove the royal family to Brazil. When Brazil gained its independence in 
1822] Dom Pedro became emperor as Pedro I. But internal discontent causing his abdication in 1831 in favour 
of his son, he returned to Portugal, to find that the crown had been usurped by his brother, Dom Miguel, 
whereupon Dom Pedro issued a decree in favour of his daughter, with complete success. He died in 1834. 


he resigned in 1831 in favour of his* son, 
and soon afterwards ended his days at 
Lisbon. Nor was Pedro II. destined to 
die in his empire. Even during the time of 
his minority the adherents of a. federal- 
republican party had attracted consider¬ 
able notice amid the passionate struggles 
of party warfare. Their influence naturally 
fell again into the background during the 
time that Pedro II., who had been declared 
of full age before the proper time, was 
administering with great tact a remark¬ 
ably liberal government. But even at 
that time the country did not enjoy a 
perfect or permanent peace. The province 
of Sao Paulo especially seemed to be an 
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Ministries, to solve the slavery question in 
such a way as to preserve all interests as 
far as possible, he found himself obliged, 
in 1888, to call in a Liberal Ministry which, 
immediately after its accession to office, 
declared for the unconditional abolition 
of slavery. By this measure it drove so 
large a portion of the population into the 
ranks of the Opposition that the latter was 
able, on November 15th, 1889, to organise 
a revolution to which the capital sur¬ 
rendered without an attempt at resistance. 
The combined Conservative and Federalist 
parties thereupon forced Dom Pedro to abdi¬ 
cate, and set up the republic of the United 
States of Brazil. 
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The revolution of 1889 in Brazil was 
followed in 1891 by the inauguration of a 
new ^ Constitution. Henceforth the old 
provinces were to form twenty-one self- 
governing states, the Federal Government 
retaining in its hands the maintenance of 
order, the currency, all fiscal matters and 
national defence. Executive authority 
p was placed in the President's 

. ******* office, and the President was to 

Brazil e ^ ecte( ^ every four years 

r 1 •' by direct popular vote. To 
the National Congress, consisting of Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies, all legislative 
authority was entrusted. Manhood suf¬ 
frage—soldiers and other classes of men 
excepted—was made the rule as in the 
rest of South America. Commercial 
development, the influx of foreign capital, 
the extension of railways, and very con¬ 
siderable immigration—mainly from 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy—have been 
notable in Brazil in recent years. To the 
increase of population from 20,000,000 
in 1908 to 23,070,969 in 1913 immigration 
has very distinctly contributed. Although 
the Republican Government of Brazil has 
been less liable to revolution than in 
certain other South American countries, 
it has neither established any compulsory 
system of national education nor per¬ 
suaded the people to make the best use 
of democratic institutions. Illiteracy, in 
fact, is too prevalent to permit the exist¬ 
ence of a particularly intelligent or public 
spirited electorate. 

Mexico has known but little internal 
peace since the movement against Pre¬ 
sident Diaz succeeded in driving him from 

S Dwer and from the country in 1911. 

eneral Madero, who succeeded to the 
Presidency on November 6th, 1911, proved 
himself unable to govern the country, 
and unwisely tried to dispense with the 
official services of General Victoriano 
Huerta, whose military and organising 
capacities had been amply recognised by 
Ci *1 W Poriirio Diaz. Three times did 
¥l * r Madero dismiss and recall 
Mexico General Huerta to military 
< command, and on the third 
recall, in February 1913, it was obvious 
that President Madero could* not retain 


enjoyed by Madero. General Huerta 
recognising the hopeless plight of Pre¬ 
sident Madero, ana aware of the utter 
incompetence that had marked his short 
term of office, decided to join forces with 
Felix Diaz, and had no difficulty in 
persuading the Government troops under 
his command to transfer their allegiance. 

In executing this change of front 
General Huerta's policy was entirely 
approved by the foreign residents and 
by the United States Ambassador; from 
these, indeed, had come an earnest 
request that he would establish peace in 
the only way possible, that was by com¬ 
pelling General Madero to resign. 

No sooner had General Huerta with¬ 
drawn his support than Madero was 
arrested on a charge of " treason ” to 
the republic. A few days later, on 
February 23rd, 1913, Madero and Pino 
Suarez, the ex-Vice-President, were put 
to death without being brought to trial. 
No evidence of responsibility for this 
murder has been offered against General 
Huerta, but his guilt was at once assumed 
by certain people both in Mexico and 
" the United States. Huerta 

General ^ad a j rea( jy proclaimed himself 
uer a, p^g^ent according to the 
ic a or ^ ex j can Constitution, and his 
accession was approved by General Felix 
Diaz, on the understanding that an election 
of President should take place within six 
months’ time. No such election took 
place, and the country was involved in 
civil war from February 1913, General 
Huerta ruling as a military dictator. 
The United States Government regarded 
the condition of affairs in Mexico with 
grave disapproval after Madero’s death, 
and though General Huerta’s Presidency 
was recognised by Great Britain in May, 
and by Germany in June, 1913, President 
Wilson declared that the terms of recog¬ 
nition by the United States involved an 
immediate armistice, a free election of the 
President of the Mexican Republic, and 
an undertaking by General Huerta that 
he would not stand for election. These, 
terms could not, of course, be accepted 
by the Mexican Government, and the 
strained relations between the two 


authority. Civil war had then been countries culminated in hostilities in May, 
raging in Mexico City and the neighbour- 1914. 

hood foi* some days, and more than Arbitration was shortly afterwards 
5,000 lives had been lost. The insurgents, offered by the governments of Brazil, 
weire led by General Felix Diaz, who had Chili, and Peru,, and accepted by Mexico 
* become possessed of the fleeting popularity and the United States. 
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